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Photograph by White, New York 
A scene from “‘The Willow Tree: Fay Bainter as Mary Temple—a characterization “naive, tender and win- 
some,” comments Mr. Pollock. 
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All Work and No Plays 


CONCERNING 


PLAYS 


THAT PLEASE AND PLAYS 
THAT MERELY -PRO'SPER 


By Channing Pollock 


tol 


N Broadway,” says The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater 
: With Me, “anything done in 
a soft light is poetry.” 

This propensity to classify by some 
familiar and accepted but wholly super- 
ficial characteristic is not confined to 
Broadway. All dogs have tails, we 
reason; therefore that which has a tail 


isa dog. In literature, for many years, 
poetry was created by reference to 
roses or the moon. The revolt brought 
Kipling and, long afterward, Mase- 
field. 

Plays, which are estimated more 
quickly, and with a lower average of in- 
telligence, than books or pictures, in- 
evitably are judged by their dress. 
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Anything done in a soft light is poetry. 
Anything done in a blue light is ro- 
mance. Anything done in a green light 
is metaphysical. Anything done in no 
light—or with no footlights—is art. 
Thus simply “skim milk masquerades 
as cream.” 

By the same process, anything done 
in kimonos is Japanese. The illusion is 
completed by setting up a cherry tree 
in blossom, mentioning the lotus and 
prefacing every other noun with “hon- 
‘orably” or “augustly.” According to 
our dramatic writers, these two words 
make up the bulk of the Mongolian 
“Century Dictionary.” By their help, 
and by omitting the article, sentiments 
as Occidental as the sunset become 
Oriental as the Midway Plaisance. 


“The Willow Tree,”—by 
3enrimo, part author 

of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” 
Harrison , 
Rhodes, 4 


pant 
VA 


aad 7 


O. P. 

Heggie as 

The Stranger é 
and Cathleen 7 
Nesbitt as Patricia 

in “Magic,” by G. K. 
Chesterton — sometimes 


referred to as “Fatty’s First Play.” 


oe ; x . E; 
a “i : that explains, to a truth that 
must be accepted without question.” 
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author of “The Gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi,’—current at the Cohan and 
Harris, suggests that these scribes must 
have worn out the h-o-n’s and the 
a-u-g’s on their honorable and august 
typewriters. Therefore, of course, 
“The Willow Tree” is Japanese. 
Because it is Japanese, and done in a 
soft light and a singularly lovely and 
imaginative though overelaborate set- 
ting, “The Willow Tree” is poetic. 
Wasn’t “The Yellow Jacket” pure 
poetry? We forget easily that “The 
Yellow Jacket” was poetry, not because 
it was “done in a Chinese manner,” but 
because of what was done in a Chinese 
manner. Actually there is not one 
single poetic sentence or sentiment in 
“The Willow Tree.” The familiar 
legend itself supplies all 
ee there is of beauty 
Sian and nobility. In 
the dialogue— 
YY Photograph 


by White, 
New York 


The 

main idea 

cae : , =. of “Magic” ie 

ce Kee “the value of 
EN 1G simple faith in an age 
3 whose people prefer a lie 





Fay Bainter as Mary 
Temple end Shelley 
Edward 


ie 


Hull as 
Hamilton in 


Willow Tree.” 


York 


quoting Louis 
Sherwin in The 
Globe — “platitudes 
are made to masquerade 
is poetry in Japanese pidgin English.” 
Not only is there no poetry, but in the 
employment of a device affording un- 
usual opportunities, there is no original 
thought, no philosophic comment upon 
life, no real satire and very little humor. 
The philosophic comment is trite and 
superficial rehash of the vanity and 
volubility attributed to woman, and the 
humor descends to the level of jokes 
«bout chewing-gum and Peruna. These 
subjects are the stock in trade of the 
librettist. One expects them in “Oh, 
Boy!” but not in “The Willow Tree,” 
and one did not find Gilbert driven to 
them in “Pygmalion and Galatea,” or 
even the Paultons in “Niobe.” 

As you may have guessed from these 
references, if you do not know the 
legend, this fable deals with the incar- 
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“Miss Bainter, the 
Japanese garden end 
the popular notion of 
poetry may bring suc- 

cess to “The Willow 


Tree.’” 


nation 
of the 
willow tree. 
The Princess 
“loved Itomude 
and made him happy 
like mortal wife. And 
Itomudo forgot Japan.” Then, when the 
country was threatened and its mightiest 
warrior found his happiness too great to 
be abandoned for duty, the “fair Willow 
Wife, truly more strong than he, said: 
‘Itomudo, cut down this unfriendly too 
much growing willow tree which brings 
dishonorable shade upon our garden 
hut.’” And as the tree fell, the woman 
disappeared. The tale, in one form or 
another is among the oldest of the Ori- 
ent. E. V. Lucas found its progenitor 
in the chronicles of ancient China, the 
saga of a bewilderingly beautiful cour- 
tesan who put out her eyes that her 
lover might tear himsesf from her arms 
and take up those of the Emperor. 
Tomotada the carver makes a won- 
derful image of The Willow Princess 
and, to send his modern son to Cornell, 





Photograph t 


Fay Bainter as Mary Temple and Shelley Hull as Edward Hamilton in “The Willow Tree.” “Because it 
orate setting, ‘The Willow 
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is Japanese,” scoffs Mr. Pollock,‘ and done in a soft light and a singularly lovely and imaginative though overelab- 
Tree’ is poetic.” 
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sells her to Edward Hamilton, who is 
seeking forgetfulness of an unfortunate 
love-aftair. Like Galatea, the image 
comes to life, and for ten days 
dwells with her enraptured 
possessor in his gar- 

den hut. Like Gala- 

tea, her innocence 

gives occasion for sage 
and satirical observations, 
though, as has been said 
before, these observa- 

tions prove to be 

neither deep 

nor brilliant. 

And like 

The Prin- 

cess in the 

old legend, 

she van- 

ishes with 

the cut- 

ting - 

down of 

the wil- 

l o Ww 

Lree, 

when 

t he 

great 

war 

breaks 

out, 

and 

Ham- 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


George Arliss as Professor Goodwillie in “The Professor’s Love Story”— 
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ilton declines resigning blissful dalliance 
to go to the assistance of “Honorable 
George King.” 

Related rather nakedly, without rami- 
fications of plot and with very little 
display of invention, this tale drops into 

a series of well-nigh interminable 

duologues between Hamilton and 
The Image. It might be told de- 
lightfully in thirty minutes; here 
the progress from one to the other of 
its two situations, from the beginning 
of a sentence to the end, occupies more 
than three hours and tries the pa- 
tience unendurably. There is com- 
plete dearth of incident, of conflict, 
of suspense, and in their place an 
inexhaustible flow of words. Most 
of these words are “honorably” and 
“augustly.” Crediting the authors 
with an effort to duplicate “The 
Yellow Jacket,” and the manage- 
ment, Cohan and Harris, with 

the wish to do a fine thing, one 
cannot help feeling that the ax 

that cut down_the willow tree 
might have been better em- 
ployed. Interest depends al- 

most wholly upon the super- 

ficies of quaint custom and 
costume, of the attractive 

and unusual setting already 
mentioned, which looks like 

a table-decoration seen through 

a powerful magnifying-glass. 

So far as there is any idea 

back of the play, Messrs. 
Benrimo and Rhodes have 
attempted the suggestion 

that, nothing being more 

f real than a wish in the 

heart of man, the awak- 

ened /mage is but Hamilton's 
vision of the lady he loved in 
London. This requires that both 
parts shall be acted by one person, 
and that, in turn, involves dum- 
mies and_ trick-cabinets 
and general legerdemain 
to an extent that hinted 
to Alexander Wooll- 
cott the stage direction 
of Professor Kellar. 

Some consolation is to 

be found in the conse- 

quent display of versa- 


which is, according to Mr. Pollock, “not a work of genius, but plainly the 


work of a genius.” 





Mr. Pollock calls ‘Pals 
First” ‘one of the most 
ingenious and diverting 
entertainments in 
town.” It is a melo- 
dramatic comedy by 
Lee Wilson Dodd, 
based on a novel by 
Francis Perry Elliott. 


tility on the part of Fay Bainter, who 
scored heavily earlier in the season in 
“Arms and the Girl.” Miss Bainter is 
a charming and delightful actress, 
whose characterization of The Willow 
Princess is naive, tender and winsome. 
Shelley Hull, sometime of “The Cin- 
derella Man,” plays Hamilton with 
dolce far niente quite in the spirit of 
the wearied lotus-eater. The veteran 
George W. Wilson is capital as the 
image-maker, and Richard Taber sup- 
plies a sharply cut and outstanding por- 
trait of his fin de siécle son, John 
Charles Goto. Arvid Paulson gives 
likable character to the conventionally 
drawn bit of a devoted servant. 

Miss Bainter, the Japanese garden 
and the popular notion of poetry may 
bring success to “The Willow Tree.” 
If not, the play, like President Wilson’s 
ship-bill, will have been talked to death. 


“MAGIC” 


OETRY, of course, is least likely to 
be found in the expected places. 


They have been “worked out.” Gen- 
erally the gold is in the heart of him 
who seeks it. As Chesterton says of 


Thomas A. Wise as 
Dominie and William 
Courtenay as Dannie 
in “Pals First”—which 
“gains much from the 
ripeart of Mr. Wise. ... 
Mr. Courtenay is thor- 
oughly agreeable.” 


Fairyland, in “Magic,” at Maxine 
Elliott’s, “It’s either nowhere at all or 
it’s wherever you are.” Japan is far to 
go after that which has been located in 
barnyards and prisons and the soul of a 
“romantical policeman !” 

“Magic,” which has been described 
flippantly as “Fatty’s First Play,” re- 
veals veins of the ore and then, buried 
deep, the lode of a genuinely poetic 
idea. That idea is the value and beauty 
of simple faith in an age whose people 
prefer a lie that explains, to a truth that 
must be accepted without question. A 
young skeptic—naturally, from Amer- 
ica—professes to see through all the 
tricks of a conjurer. When one more 
baffling is performed, inability to dis- 
cover its machinery drives him to the 
verge of madness. Besought to save 
the lad’s mind, the conjurer quite hon- 
estly declares there was no machinery, 
that the thing was done by magic. This 
elucidation failing, he is driven to in- 
venting a complicated falsehood, which, 
however, does explain, and, satisfied, 
our skeptic is restored. 

Of course, not one of us in the audi- 
ence really believed the conjurer or 
blamed the boy for not believing him— 





Richard 

Bennett and 

Herbert Yost in 

‘The Morris Dance’’ 

“an outrageous farce in three acts and ten scenes,” based 


on the Stevenson-Osbourne story “The Wrong Box.” 


which, come to think of it, is the point 
of the whole business. Chesterton, 
however, in agreeing with Tennyson as 
to the relative value of credulity and 
Norman blood, suggests that truth, like 
RBacon’s “precious odours,” is most 
fragrant when crushed—to earth. A 
lovely lie is better than an ugly fact. 
“The fairies are the giants,” says Ches- 
terton, “and every one of them is 
greater than a world.” No crime is 
more cruel than the theft of a fairy- 
tale. Chesterton must be awfully sorry 
that he doesn’t believe in Santa Claus! 

Except for vague hints, by way of 
preparation, this theme is not reached 
until the latter half of a play scarcely 
an hour long. To borrow a simile of 
Augustus Thomas, “Magic,” like a 
chorus-girl’s tights, touches everything 
and covers nothing. In a_ fashion 
faintly Shavian it takes up a thousand 
topics and dismisses each with a word. 
There is a good deal of poetry, a good 
deal of wit, a good deal of amusing 
nonsense and a good deal of amiable 
wandering, the sum being strangely 
akin to the oddly assorted phrases of 











aa. 














Lorraine Frost as Jordan, Louis Bennison as Johnny 5 
Rose Winter as Mrs. Tupper and Echlin Gayer as 
for ‘Johnny Get Your 


the comedy’s most amusing character, 
a loose-thinking old duke who says: 
“There is nothing like the medical mind 
for a scientific statement. Look at 
Ibsen!” Among other things, there is 
a curiously fugitive love story, ex- 























Wige ins, Kate Mayhew as Eliza Burnham, Everett Butterfield as Bert Whitney, Grace Valentine ss Jenet, 


Duke of No Moor, in “Johnny Get Your Gun.” “ You can go back as far as 1840, and the Drama League matinée, 


Gun,’ ” says Mr. Pollock. 


quisitely told, whose purpose probably 
is to show that love is one of those 
fairy-tales, one of those unexplainable 
things, more beautiful than any product 
ot pure reason. 

“Magic” was prefaced by a perform- 


ance of John Galsworthy’s interesting 
trifle, “The Little Man,” publisned a 
year or two ago. The scene is a rail- 
way station, and a carriage in a Conti- 
nental railway train, where the little 
man, who doesn’t think himself capable 








F PES ESIRS SEE Ty 
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of courage or nobility, holds in his arms 
a lost baby supposed to be afflicted with 
a contagious disease. A German in the 
compartment quotes Nietzsche and 
advises ruthless selfishness; an Ameri- 
can talks brotherhood and declaims as 
to the magnificence of the spectacle; an 
Englishman and his wife remain aloof ; 
and the little man goes on holding the 
baby. The most amusing thing about 
this amusing study of national char- 
acteristics is its author’s idea of a 
colloquial American. According to Gals- 
worthy, our favorite exclamation is “I 
smile!” probably representing his recol- 
lection of the long out-worn vulgarism, 
“T should smile!” It is amazing that 
reverence should have induced the man- 
agement to permit its dramatist thus 
to make himself ridiculous. 

The production of these two pieces is 
effected with much of what The King, 
in “A Kiss for Cinderella,” calls 
‘‘anky-panky.” There are no_ foot- 
lights and very little light from other 
sources, and if the means employed—a 
couple of benches—suggest a railway 
carriage, there are thousands of railway 
carriages in Central Park. O. P. 
Heggie adds two achievements to the 
long list of his accomplishments in 
America, of which the last, of course, 
was his kindly bookkeeper, in “Justice.” 
To the symbolic role of the conjurer he 
brings dignity, sweetness, strength and 
spirituality remindful of Forbes-Robert- 
son. In “The Little Man,” Walter F. 
Jones is conspicuous for a breezy inter- 
pretation of the American, and in 
“Magic,” Cathleen Nesbitt, also for- 
merly of “Justice,” is charming as the 
girl who believes in fairies, and Wallace 
Erskine convincing as the wandering 


Duke. 


“THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY” 


VER since the dear Drama League 

did its potpourri of forgotten plays, 
Louis Sherwin has been discovering 
that nothing but their titles was ever 
forgotten. The stories and the char- 
acters bob up serenely at brief intervals. 
Once this gets into your mind the quest 
is likely to become a mania; you go 
about peering into the faces of plays, as 


some amiable madmen of my acquaint- 
ance peer into the faces of their friends 
to see what animals they resemble. 
There is J. M. Barrie’s first effort at 
drama, “The Professor's Love Story,” 
produced here by E. S. Willard in 1892 
and now revived by George Arliss at the 
Knickerbocker. That good, old-fash- 


-ioned sentimentality has been absent 


twenty-five years, and yet it is not 
memory or hearsay or a printed edition 
cr other revivals that make the tale 
familiar. Willard hardly had laid the 
piece aside when Martha Morton wrote 
it, under the title of “A Bachelor’s 
Romance.”” Only last season it turned 
up again as “The Two Virtues,” by 
Alfred Sutro, and I dare say that, so 
long as there is a theater in which to 
present it, we shall not be without some 
account of the old fogy, lost in his 
books, startled at finding himself in love 
with his secretary or his ward. 
Audiences these days are a bit too 
practical for this relic of a time when 
Barrie hadn’t learned not to bear so hard 
upon his pencil—of a time before he 
discovered Fairyland. A  matter-of- 
fact young girl next me sniffed scorn- 
fully at the play; it was a withered 
spinster of fifty who sniffled. Here we 
find all the author’s kindly good humor 
and much of his -shrewd observation 
of human. nature, with even richer 
invention and greater ingenuity than he 
1as displayed of late. There is an 
ocean of incident in “The Professor's 
Love Story’—so many incidents that 
the work is rather like a collection of 
sketches than a play. Most of the 
dramatis persone are neatly paired ofi 
at the end, and each couple has its turn 
at sentiment and the center of the stage. 
Everyone does what is expected, how- 
ever, rather wallowing in the glutinous 
stuff that was love in the reign of 
Victoria. We do not have to wait for 
the doctor’s diagnosis, or for the 
bewilderment over the plan in which our 
scientist followed the wire, “D,” from 
the spring, “A. F.,” to the valve, “L. U. 
C, Y.,” to guess what is the matter with 
Professor Goodwillie. The appear- 
ance of the post-box in which his old- 
maid sister and her errant wooer 
deposited their billets-doux leaves us 





Gwladys Wynne as 
igr aime in aeter- 
linck’s ‘The Death of 

Tintagiles.” 


qu ite 
CeTtase 
that, at the 


proper mo- 
ment, there will be 
found therein’ the 

a missive that. is to 
hange Agnes’ view of romance in 
ceneral and of her brother’s romance 

) particular, 

” Bt we can be fond of The Professor, 
nevertheless, amused at that classic 
— minutes of absent-mindedness at 
his desk and appreciative of the crafts- 

nship which devised that absent- 
mice not for itself alone, but to 
render plausible the lover’s failure to 
guess what was the matter with him. 
We must laugh at Goodzullie’s amazed 
“Love! Me? Ww ho’s the woman?” and 
at the confidence with which he runs 
away, taking her with him. And in all 
the history of absent-mindedness is 
there anything funnier than _ that 
anecdote of The Professor, lost in Paris, 
telegraphing his sister in Scotland to 


“I haven’t the remot- 
est idea what this play 
is about,” confesses 


Mr. Pollock. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


wire back the 
name of his 
hotel ? 
Mr. Arliss, who, like 
Mr. Heggie, is at his best 
playing gentle old fogies——though, in 
spite of “Septimus,” he will be recalled 
most vividly for his Baron Ste yne, and 
his Raoul in “Leah Kleschna,”—is quite 
delightful as The Professor. Jeanne 
Eagels, a bit sophisticated for Lucy, still 
displays skill and talent in the réle first 
acted here by Marie Burroughs; and 
Violet Kemble Cooper is pleasing in the 
small part that on the previous occa- 
sion fell to Maxine Elliott. Grant 
Stewart, as the Doctor, Ethel Dane, as 
The Dowager Lady Gilding (age 
twenty-five), and Molly Pearson, of 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” as the house- 
keeper, are capital. “The Professor’s 
Love Story” is not a work of genius, 
but it is quite plainly the work of a 
genius, 
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“THE BRAT” 


GAIN giving way to the mania 

already confessed, we find “The 
Brat,” at the Harris, to be another ver- 
sion of “Peg o' My Heart,” with 
splashes of “Pygmalion,” “Merely 
Mary Ann” and “Eliza Comes to 
Stay.” No tradition of our stage is 
older and more worn than that of 
the untutored waif, brought in from 
the streets to show up the follies and 
failings of a society whose vices 
include vanity, heartlessness and under- 
standing of the proper use of a 
finger-bowl. 

Maude Fulton, who used to dance 
with William Rock, has taken a leaf 
from the book of Jane Cowl in fashion- 
ing for herself this play, 


with a leading role - 
that calls for a rae 
combination of 7 

4y 
Lotta and » 
Photograph 


by White, 
New York 


MarjorieVonnegut ~“S 
as Miene Bauer and 


Arthur E. Hohl as 
Friedrich Bauer in 
“The Last Straw.” 
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Rose Stahl. The piece itself is suf- 
ficiently naive and elemental to have 
been done by the former actress. We 
find ourselves in the home of “a famous 
novelist,’ surrounded by the kind of 
stage smart set that talks like a ready- 
letter-writer and walks like a successful 
butcher in his first dress suit. ‘‘You 
speak, ] presume,’ says one of these 
gentlefolk, “in the argot of the littéra- 
teur.” This, of course, creates an 
atmosphere of breeding and refinement. 
Macmillan Forrester, who is a genius, 
and don’t you forget it,—for he 
doesn’t,—wants a “type” for his new 
book. As is the custom with novelists, 
he goes to the night-court and brings 
one back with him. Macmillan’s 
brother Steven is a hero more addicted 
to drink than to work. The 

Brat promptly cures 

him of the former 

S habit. I don't 

\ know how. 

Perhaps 

some- 


“The Last Straw” is 
“a grim little tragedy 
that might have been 
entitled ‘The Sensi- 

tive Janitor.’” 
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John Merritt as A Waiter, Edna May Oliver as Penelope Budd and Seaton Johnstone as Polly Andrus in 
“Oh, Boy!” — “ one of the best of the slang series that has included ‘Nobody Home,’ and ‘Very Good Eddie.’” 


body put her in his coffee. Then they 
go West together, to begin life on a 
ranch, leaving Brother Alac to be 
fought over in a most astonishing scene 
by two women who think almost as 
much of him as he thinks of him- 
self, 

The play divides itself into a series of 
what vaudeville calls scenes “in one,” 


in which the stupidity of successive 
members of the cast enables the star 
to score. There are at least half a 
dozen of these “sidewalk conversa- 
tions.” Miss Fulton’s ambition is 
commendable, and her literary and 
histrionic performances are surprising, 
ali things considered, but “The Brat” is 
not for Broadway. 
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“JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN” 


TILL—you never can tell! 

Quite as naive, quite as elemental, 
and even funnier in its depiction of 
‘“ioh society,” “Johnny Get Your Gun,” 
by ‘Edmund Laurence Burke, “revised 
by Dorothy Donnelly,” is thriving at the 
Criterion. 

You can go back as far as 1840, and 
the Drama League matinée, for “Johnny 
Get Your Gun.” Here is the very story 
of Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie’s “Iash- 
ion.” Here is the splendid drawing- 
room in New York, and the rough but 


air, after the manner of butlers, “Do 
you smell anything?” the audience 
roared. It roared again and again every 
time the honest cowboy, who had heard 
The Dook called “Your Grace,” ad- 
dressed that gentleman as “Grace.” It 
fairly fell out of its seats at the airy 
persiflage betw een these two, when The 
Dook said “You're far from being a 
gentleman,” and the honest cowboy 
replied—just like that: “I want to teil 
you, Grace, that you aint far from 
bein’ a lady!” And when the honest 
cowboy observed to The Dook, “If 
you want to marry my sister, you take 





honest hero from 








f 
the West, and 
the sweet young 
thing about to 
marry a title, and 
the snobbish fe- 
male relative who 
wants her to do 
it, and the 
foreign _noble- 
man and his 
accomplice, who 
have come over 
to gather a few 
dollars from us 
simple Ameri- 
cans. Also here 
are “Fixing 
Sister,” and 
“The Man from 
Home” and the 
whole tribe of 
plays based upon 
the popular prej- 
udice against 
evening clothes 
and the ability to 
discriminate be- 
tween Egerton 
and Vernon 
Castle. 

Apparently Mr. 
Burke and Miss 
Donnelly knew 
just how to 
tickle this prej- 
udice. When the 
honest cowboy 
inquired of the 
butler, whose 


| 
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nose was in the 


= 





Anna Wheaton and Hal Forde singing “Nesting Time in Flatbush” in “‘Oh, Boy!” 
“It is to the lyrics, by P. G. Wodehouse, that ‘Oh, Boy!’ owes most of its distinction.” 
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her and support her; go to work!’’—oh, 
well, you know what happens when 
noble sentiments are expressed in sten- 
torian tones! 

The one novelty in “Johnny Get Your 
Gun” is that it begins in a motion-pic- 
ture gallery, with which an expert writer 
of comedy might have done much. 
Opportunity for satire, in contrasting 
life as it is with life as it is imagined 
by cinema directors, is completely over- 
looked. There are one or two shots at 
the industry, as when the honest cow- 
boy, from a studio in Los Angeles, 
promises the maidservant with whom he 
falls in love that she will become a 
famous screen-star, because “You don’t 
have to know nothin’—just photograph 
good,” but otherwise there is no refer- 
ence to the hero’s profession between 
the prologue and the end of the play. 
At this point the honest cowboy recovers 
the fortune of the heroine by threaten- 
ing to shoot the villain. An accessory 
is to fire another revolver into the wall 
to make it appear that the killing was in 
self-defense. The trick having suc- 
ceeded, the accessory asks: “Would 


you have murdered him?” 

“No,” replies the honest cowboy; 
“that’s a stunt from the last pitcher we 
did in Los Angeles.” 

Excepting for an easy, graceful and 
convincing performance of the leading 


role by Louis Bennison, who was 
the anarchist in “The Unchastened 
Woman,” and who here reveals himself 
as an effective combination of Dustin 
Farnum and Victor Moore, there is no 
acting in “Johnny Get Your Gun’— 
though Kate Mayhew, Grace Valentine 
and Echlin Gayer are very funny as 
society folk. The play and players, 
taken together, are of the sort one would 
expect to encounter on a Saturday 
evening at the Opera House in Peoria. 
And the butler’s charge against the 
maid, ‘It’s easy to see you’re not accus- 
tomed to first-class houses,” might have 
been addressed to the scene-painter. 


“PALS FIRST” 


NE of the most ingenious and 
diverting entertainments in town is 
“Pals First,” a melodramatic comedy in 
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a prologue and three acts which Lee 
Wilson Dodd, who fashioned the expert 
adaptation of ‘““Bunker Bean,” has made 
from the novel by Francis Perry Elliott. 
This piece brings together William 
Courtenay and Thomas A. Wise, at the 
Fulton, in a partnership like that in 
which Mr. Wise and the redoubtable 
Douglas Fairbanks acted “The Gentle- 
man from Mississippi.” 

Few stories offer the opportunities 
of Mr. Elliott’s, and these opportunities 
have been fully and richly realized. 
Two college men, graduates of Harvard, 
the University of Virginia, Sing Sing 
and San Quentin, held together by a 
strong bond of friendship, find them- 
selves at night outside a mansion in 
Tennessee. Fate smiles when the negro 
custodian fancies he recognizes, in one 
Panny, his long-absent master. The pals 
quickly take advantage of the blunder 
and find themselves bringing happiness 
to a girl of wealth and good family, 
Jcan Logan, who was betrothed to the 
errant scion of the house. Passing her 
inspection, Danny is in the position of 
being compelled to continue the inter- 
rupted courtship. Also he discovers 
and is enabled to defeat the machina- 
tions of a scoundrelly cousin left in 
charge. These beneficent activities, and 
contact with respectable people who 
respect him, bring about the reforma- 
tion of the former convict Dominie. 
Then, of course, there is a surprise. 
After “Under Cover” and “Cheating 
Cheaters” it would be surprising not to 
be surprised at a “crook play.” Danny 
proves to be in reality the owner of the 
estates and the wandering wooer of 
Jean Logan. 

A trifle slow-footed in places, this 
material is handled deftly, dexterously 
and with amiable good humor. The 
devices of the “pals,” supposedly pre- 
tending to be what neither is, lead to 
many amusing situations, and there is 
suspense and an occasional sharp thrill. 
The auditors’ ignorance of Jean's 
understanding of the situation is main- 
tained by lowering the curtain, to in- 
dicate a lapse of time, the moment 
Danny folds her in his arms. This 
lapse of time leads to dread of an even- 
tuality that, happily, does not occur. 





From “Lilac Time” and similar plays 
we have learned that lapses. of time, 
beginning with lovers alone, are danger- 
ous things, usually leading to baby-caps 
in sewing-baskets, to tears and to the 
heroic death of the careless pater. 
“Pals First” gains much from. the 
ripe art of Mr. Wise, whose Dominie, 
perhaps, is the finest accomplishment of 
his long and honorable career. A scene 
between the unconscionable “crook” 
and a deaf old lady affords Mr. Wise 
opportunity for comic acting of a quality 
as rare as it is inspiring. Mr..Courtenay 
is thoroughly agreeable, and. the sup- 
porting company*throughout merits the 
warmest commendation. And although 
the scene is laid in Tennessee, praise 
. heaven there are no Southern accents! 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


FTER Maeterlinck’s “The Death of 

Tintagiles,” at the Comedy, I 
crossed the aisle to Walter Prichard 
Eaton. 

“Walter,” I said, “mine is a mean and 
meager intelligence. You are a high- 
brow and live in Massachusetts. Tell 
me what this play is about.” 

“Why,” replied the author of “The 
American Stage To-day,” “it isn’t about 
anything in particular. It’s just ter- 
rible.” 

That had occurred to me before I 
crossed the aisle: I was disappointed 
in Eaton. I had expected him to lay 
bare some hidden meaning that, in turn, 
I could lay bare to you, thus indicating 
my understanding of true art—some- 
thing to the effect that this tragedy 
symbolized the perseverance of hope 
reaching outward and upward for the 
lambent flame of the ideal. Walter left 
me flat. I haven’t the remotest idea 
what the poet had in mind, and a still, 
small voice tells:me I shall never know. 
Not knowing, I can’t very well 
enlighten you. 

It seems preposterous that anyone 
should write a play, mercifully cut 
. down to twenty-five minutes in the 
translation by Philip Moeller, merely 
to terrify you—when you can be quite 
as thoroughly terrified in forty seconds 
by turning a corner in a taxicab or 
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catching your brunette wife in the act 
of pecking» blond hair from your coat- 
sleeve. owever, abandoned by the 
highest high-brow of my acquaintance, 
I can only say that “Tintagiles” seems 
to be about a queen, in a great tower, 
who sends down for people she doesn’t 
like and eats ’em alive. Tintagiles is a 
little boy whose sisters wail over him 
nerve-rackingly for two acts before he 
is taken from them, and the younger 
removes her wails to the near side of 
the tower door. At one time I con- 
ceived the idea that the queen was 
intended to symbolize death and its in- 
evitability. But as has been said before, 
I don’t know. All I do know is that 
the piece is acted execrably, with the 
familiar idea that reading blank verse 
requires a tone as far from human as is 
demanded by the pulpit, and that 
“Tintagiles” suggests Maeterlinck as the 
man who put the mist in mysticism. 

The Washington Square Players’ 
third bill of this season, soon to be 
changed, needs what managers are wont 
to call “a punch.” Terrifying though 
it may be, “The Death of Tintagiles” 
does not perform the function of 
“Bushido.” Nor, indeed, does Bos- 
worth Croker’s “The Last Straw” take 
the place of “Trifles.” It is an equally 
grim little tragedy that might have been 
entitled ‘The Sensitive’ Janitor.” The 
superintendent. of an apartment-house 
has contrived to make himself unpop- 
ular with his neighbors. When, quite 
by accident, he crushes a cat in the 
dumb-waiter, he finds the mishap set 
down as a characteristic bit of fiendish- 
ness. The thing so preys on his mind 
that eventually he kills himself. The 
idea is capital,—de Maupassant made a 
master work of it in “The Piece of © 
String,’—but its force is lost because 
not cumulative. The janitor’s previous 
worries, the fashion in which his evil 
reputation grew past bearing—these 
are only hinted. The unlucky cat is not 
the last straw, but the only straw to 
show which way the wind blows. 

“A Private Account,” from the 
French of Georges Courteline, depicting 
a henpecked author who devises. the 
plan of fining his wife for her mis- 
demeanors, and goes down to inevitable 
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defeat, is exceedingly clever. It would 
inspire reflection as to how well the 
French do these things, but that one of 
them was equally well done for the 
Washington Square Players by Basil 
Lawrence. “The Hero of Santa 
Maria,” by Kenneth Sawyer 

Goodman and Ben 7% 

Hecht, is a most PF oth: 
amusing satir- 

ical farce 
about the 
grace- 

less son 

of an 

il l-ru- 
mored 
old 
pen- 
sion- 
hunter 

who re- 
ceives a 
report of 

the boy’s 
heroic death 
in action while 
the boy him- 
self is hiding 
from paternal 
justice in the 
next room. 
How part of the pension finally prom- 
ised the father of a dead hero is exacted 
by that same hero as the price of stay- 
ing dead and being buried with military 
honors is narrated in sprightly fashion 
and with sharp bits of character. 
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“OH, BOY!” 


SOMETHING should be done to 

separate Guy Bolton from his scrap- 
book! The suspicion that “Miss 
Springtime” and “Have a Heart” were 
the issue of this illicit union was con- 
fided to you in the last Green Book. 
Mr. Bolton’s “Oh, Boy!” which is a 
great hit at the Princess, confirms this 
suspicion by the employment of a speech 
about some savage land where a wife 
may be bought for three dollars, and 
the rejoinder: “Well, a good wife 
ought to be worth that!” This joke 
went the rounds of the comic weeklies. 
Rennold Wolf and I have been saving 


Richard Bennett and Herbert Yost in “The Morris Dance.” 
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it two years to use .in a piece of our 
own. Really, it’s too bad of Mr. 
Bolton! 

“Oh, Boy!” is the fourth and one of 
the best of the slang series that has 
included “Nobody Home” and “Very 

Good Eddie.” It is fresh 

and bright and has the 

quality of elegance 

so rare in mu- 
. sical com- 
\ edies. Mr. 
Bolton’s 
libretto, 
which is 

less con- 

Ss pic- 
uous 
£2028 
these 
virtues 

than are 

the other 

com po- 
nents of 

the enter- 
tainment, still 
is well above 
the average. 

The story 

revives the 

familiar farce- 

expedient of thrusting upon a proper 
young man a strange young woman 
whom he is obliged to present as his 
wife.. Here, however, the tale is en- 
livened by four or five pleasant conceits, 
among them that of compelling a show- 
girl to masquerade not only as the 
spouse in question but as a Quakeress. 
The resultant verbal combinations are 
very funny, as when the pretender ex- 
claims “Yea, bo!” or “Thee said a 
mouthful!” 

However, it is to the capital lyrics of 
P. G. Wodehouse that “Oh, Boy!” owes 
most of its distinction, and to the tin- 
kling tunes of the inexhaustible Jerome 
Kern that it will owe a long run. These 
lyrics are quite English, which is a 
relief after a season of lyrics wholly 
American. Sit still, ye patriots, and 
remember the rhyme of “darn you” and 
“California” in “Canary Cottage!” 
Moreover, every word of them can be 
heard.. I know you wont believe it, 
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but I repeat—every wordt The best 
of the verses are “You Never Knew 
About Me,” “An Old-Fashioned 
Wife”—sung with a chorus of knitting 
girls—and a gorgeous burlesque of the 
apple-times-in-Normandy and the tulip- 
times-in-Holland songs, -yclept “When 
It’s Nesting Time in Flatbush.” Mr. 
Kern has set these charmingly, as well 
as “A Pal Like You,” “Rolled Into 
One,” “Till the Clouds Roll By” and a 
dream-song not on-the program. 

The company, which includes Tom 
Powers, of “Mr. Lazarus” and “ ‘Mile- 
a-Minute’ Kendall?’ besides Hal Forde, 
Marie Carroll, Anna Wheaton, Stephen 
Maley and Justine Johnstone, is excel- 
lent. There are only twelve girls, but 
they are so pretty, and in choruses bulk 
is less important than*pulch. Numerous 
ensembles usually.illistrate the adage 
that tere is safety in numbers, 


A NUMBER, OF THINGS 


THE month was marked by one or 
two failures that might easily have 
been successes. A few weeks on the 
road, for exaniple, with its chances for 
cutting and fitting, probably would 
have saved “The Morris. Dance,” .an 
adaptation by Granville Barker of the 
Robert - Louis - Stevenson - Lloyd - Os- 
bourne story of “The Wrong Box.” 
This tale, briefly housed at the Little 
Theater, traced the disaster-spreading 
progress of a corpse in a packing-case, 
depicting what followed its appearance 
in place after place much after the 
method of Peter Newell’s “Hole Book.” 
The humor was so extravagant that, 
yielding to the impulse to laugh, one 
began to suspect oneself of madness. 
But there was frequent temptation. The 
play was killed by an amazing excess of 
what The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater With Me called “reversible 
dialogue” because it made as much 
sense spoken ‘backward as forward— 
and by the fact that, at the premiére, 
the players muddled things still more. 
“It would help,” I said to Augustus 
Thomas, “if the actors remembered 
some Of their lines.” 
“Tt would help still more,” replied 
Mr. Thomas, “if they forgot some!” 
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E. H. Sothern’s © “Stranger Than 
Fiction,” at the Garrick, become a 
repertory theater under the direction of 
John Craig, of Boston, suffered from a 
wide difference of opinion as to whether 
it was intended seriously. or as satire. 
A. most diverting English comedy, 
“The Lodger,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, author of “Quinneys’,” suc- 
cumbed to dearth of theaters. Produced 
for a week at Maxine Elliott’s, it moved 
to the Bandbox and then to Chicago. 

As usual, the most interesting events 
of the winter have been special per- 
formances. The Washington Square 
Players filled two Sunday evenings at 
the Comedy by offering Leonid Andrey- 
eff’s grim tragedy, “The Life of Man.” 
This work .is as irresistible as it is 
depressing. Only a dyspeptic or. a 
native of the north-countries could see 
human existence as a thing so futile, so 
unaffected by volition, so inevitable a 
progress from calamity to catastrophe. 
The force of-the work is its utter lack 
of exaggeration; and the absence of 
comment. Fate presides over the 
march of a creature of our kind from 
birth, through love and poverty, riches 
and subsequent .misfortune, to death. 
There is no escape. | “To Andreyeff, as 
to Joseph Conrad and to Macbeth, life 
is essentially meaningless, a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” 

In marked contrast. was Moliére’s 
“Le Malade Imaginaire,” brought some- 
what up. to date by (Edith - Ellis, 
called “The Imaginary Invalid” and 
produced at matinées and a single 
evening performance by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn and the company that appeared 
in “The Yellow Jacket.” So treated, 
the classic proved to be hilarious farce, 
almost as modern as the emanations of 
Avery Hopwood. That this modern- 
ness was due less to the survival of 
hypochondria than to the editing of 
Miss Ellis will occur to anyone who 
recalls the original. “The Imaginary 
Invalid” scored enough to. be promised 
as a regular bill at the Liberty soon. 
Thus the unexpected happens. What 
manager, before the event, would have 
chosen Moliére to fill out his season in 
preference to Guy Bolton? 
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Miriam Collins, who has attracted 

much attention as Abbey Sexton, 

with William Hodge in 

Whitman’s comedy of New York 
life, “Fixing Sister.” 





Whats What 
In the Theater 


N the old 

days, when Jane 

—_——] Cowl was dreaming dreams 
and wondering if they ever would be 
realized, she played a “bit” in “The 
Music Master.” She and Jane Murfin 
were the giggling girls who embarrass 
Von Barwig when he calls at the home 
of Henry Stanton, the false guardian of 
his daughter. It was their first stage 
experience, and through it they became 
firm friends. Their ambitions, how- 
ever, differed in this: Jane Cowl was 
ever so eager to act, and Jane Murfin 
was simply crazy to write. Frequently 
the Murfin would say to the Cowl: “Oh, 
Jane, wouldn’t it be just wonderful if I 
could write a play for you?” To which 
the Cowl would reply rapturously 





Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin, 

who have written three plays. together and 

have sold them all. One of them, “Lilac Time,” has 
been produced, with Jane Cowl in the leading réle. 


though a bit indefinitely : “Oh, wouldn’t 
it !’ 

Years passed, as they say in the 
movies. Jane Cowl went on-acting, and 
Jane Murfin married a Detroit lawyer. 
But their friendship continued, and 
their ambitions remained fixed. Several 
times plays were started. One Jane 
would get an idea; the other Jane would 
enthusiastically enlarge. upon it, and 
from it would spring several pages of 
manuscript. Finally two plays were 
written and finished, but something 
always interfered with their production. 
There was the success of “Within the 
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Law,” which kept Jane Cowl so profit- 
ably employed for two seasons, fol- 
lowed by the success of “Common Clay,” 
in which she wept herself into another 
popular victory. 

The night “Common Clay” closed in 
Rochester, Jane Cowl had an idea for 
another play. After the performance 
she went to her hotel and called Jane 
Murfin on the long-distance ‘phone. 
Over the phone she told Jane Murfin the 
story of a sentimental little war-play to 
be called “Lilac Time” and urged her to 
begin work on it at once. It was a 
simple idea which was to be woven into 
a background of war, and there was no 
telling when some one else might 
think of it. 

That - night, we suspect, 
Jane Murfin slept little and 
thought much. And-for 4 
the next several weeks 48 
the girls worked fever- 
ishly over the new 
idea. When the play 
was finished, they 
offered it to Al 
Woods. He was 
_ willing to produce 
it, on Jane Cowl’s 
account, but he was 
not as enthusiastic 
as the authors 
thought he should 
be. “Lilac Time” 
was’a pet child with 
them, and they 
wanted everybody to 
see it with its mothers’ 
eyes. It was Mr. 
Woods’ idea that Jane 
Cowl’s public, ac- 
customed to 


seeing her suffer and weep, not only in 
one act but in every act, would not take 
as kindly to her performance if she 
were as generally happy as she is in the 
first two acts of the new play. “Very 
well,” said the girls, remembering their 
“Music Master,” “if you don’t want 
her, we want her.” And they took her 
over to the Selwyns. The Selwyns 
bought not only “Lilac Time,” but the 
two other plays as well. Which goes 
to prove that it does sometimes pay to 
dream dreams. 


"THE other day Bayard 
Veiller bought Margaret 
Wycherly an automo- 
bile. This was per- 

fectly all right. 

Mr. Veiller is 

=, Miss Wycher- 

mummy Ss husband ; 

Miss Wych- 

erly is Mr. 


Margot Ot- 
teson, who 
represents 


scribes as 
“the worst 
jinx that 
ever dogged 
the foot- 
steps of a 
young girl.” 


Photograph by 
‘ampbell’s 
Studios 





WHAT'S WHAT IN THE. THEATER 


Veiller’s 
woman in 
Thirteenth 
Chair;” the new 
play is a hit; the 
receipts are big, 
the profits great, 
the royalties  in- 


leading 


spiring—and Mr 
Veiller has just | 
enjoyed a fishing. 


trip m the South. 
There was every 
reason gwhy . the 
actress should be 
included . in the 
bonuses. ~“But— 
That was not 
the reason Bayard 
Veiller gave 
Margaret Wych- 
erly an, automo- 
bile. It was to 
keep her mind off 
the high- brow 
drama. Miss 
Wycherly is an 
incorrigible artist. 
She is never quite 
satisfied with the 
thing she is doing, 
and secretly 
loathes it if. it 
happens to -be 
melodrama. And 
yet it is by melo- 
drama, and that 
alone, practically, 
that she has been 
enabled to live. 
As a girl she 
came from Eng- 
land with several 
of Yeats’ short 
plays in her 
trunk, _ thinking 
that in progress- 
ive America she 
would find a 
public for them. 
In place of this 
she had to accept 


“The < 
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Jane Cowl as Jeannine in “Lilac Time.” 


a position with the Alcazar Stock Com- 
pany in San Francisco and play every- 


thing but poetic drama. 


When she had 


saved a little money, she brought her 


Yeats plays East and tried them, and 
very few people seemed to take any 
interest whatever. in her. Then she 
went back to the Coast and tried to 
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elevate the drama there a bit, only to be 
forced into vaudeville—forced in, too, 
with a protean sketch in which she 
played six characters and made seven 
changes of costume in twenty minutes. 
Back on her financial feet, she 
tried to soar again with the Ben 
Greet Company, playing a part. 
in “Everyman” and later Olivia 
in “Twelfth Night.” Finally 
she did get her Yeats plays 
produced, and _ through 
them she met Arnold Daly 
and helped in the introduc- 
tion of Shaw to America 
with that early production 
of -“Can~ 
ey eee 
After “Can- 
dida,” however, 
she had to trot back 
to the dramatic hor- Ruth Sinclair 
rors again to fill the ice- the Irish beauty 
box with food. Another chosen as Chauncey 
chance to satisfy her Olcott p bain wom- 
artistic soul came with 5 gia: 
an engagement to play ‘ 
Light in the New Theater production of Maeter- 
linck’s “The Blue Bird,” but in time Light too went out, and 
she had still another experience with the common things of 
the stage. .Up again she climbed, this time with Mme. 
Simone in “The Lady of Dreams”—for three or four 
weeks. Then a long rest and finally “The Fight,” which 
paid her a respectable salary for all it was not altogether 
a respectable play. Another spell of waiting, broken by 
brief flights with “CEdipus Rex” and “Caliban,” and 
now “The Thirteenth Chair,” in which she plays a 
tricky old spiritualistic medium of sixty or there- 
abouts. 
“Bayard,” warned Margaret the other day, 
“you know I can’t stand this much longer. I’ll have to 
do a few special matinées or something.” 
Hence the automobile. 


aa OW one thing does lead to another! The Wycherly 

story we really set out to tell had nothing whatever 

to do with automobiles and ambitions, but concerned an incident 
utterly foreign to either. It was the receipt by Miss Wycherly 
recently of a packet of pictures from a German prison some- 

where in Prussia, accompanied by a letter from Captain Garden 

of the British forces, now a prisoner of war, who at one time 

was a stock-actor in America. The letter told of a per- 

formance of “Within the Law” which was given last 

winter by a cast of English officers for the entertain- 

Ruth Sinclair in ment of the Russian and French prisoners. The 
tiding costume. program, which carried a synopsis of the story, was 





Two glimpses 
of Margaret 
Wycherly, who 
would gladly be 
a high-brow. if 
she could make 


any money at it. 
At present. she 
is playing the 
leading réle in 
“The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” 
by her husband, 
Bayara Veiller. 


printed in 
the three 
lan guages, 
and Captain 
Garden as- 
sures the 
actress that a 
pleasant time 
was had by 
all. The play 
was _ staged 
by Captain 
Garden. On 
the back of 
the picture 
printed here- 
with (page 
798) is the 
following 
notation : 








The British Dramatic. Society: Presents 
“Within the Law.” Characters:in Act II: 


William Irwin, a lawyer 
Capt. Whittington, Royal Fusiliers. 
Lieut. Griffith, Loyal Lancers. 
Mary Turner. Capt: Norman, 9th Lancers. 
Agnes Lynch. Lieut: Haymen, “The Buffs.” 


T Florenz Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic” 

Margot Otteson represents Sweden, 

and this should make the Swedish consul very 
proud. But Margot also represents something 
more important, to Margot, at least, than the 
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country of her birth—and 


that is a_ victory 


the worst jinx that ever 
dogged the footsteps 
For 


of a young girl. 
years it followed 
her. When she first 
came to America, 
she had very little 
money and 
neither relatives 
nor friends. At 
first there 
seemed to be 
nothing for her 
to do and no 
place for her to 
go. Her under- 
standing of the 
language was im- 
perfect. 

When she was 
engaged for a 


clerical position in 


Pittsburgh _ that 

what she expected 
find. In place of 
that, she was 
forced to jump 
from a_ second- 
story window and 
run for her life. 


over 


“A 
A 


some 


New York oS 


Elsie Young, whose father was Chinese and whose 
mother was German-American, as she appears in 


“The Century Girl.” 
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When she began posing for 
artists, she thought they 
were a human lot; but 
after she had _ been 
% taken to Maine by a 


woman painter and 
there forced to 
wander about in 
the wet grass 
without any 
clothes on, 
searching’ for 
the beauty-of- 
nature effects 
which were her 
employer’s fad, 
and to pose un- 


jutting rock 
while the chill 
spring winds 
tossed her blonde 
hair about her 
throbbing head, she 
decided there were 
artists nearer 
fiends than humans, 
and quit the job. 
Back in New 
York, she discov- 
ered the Maine 
experience had 
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fixed her for a hospital-session that took all Louis Bennison os 
her money and what was left of her strength. J wes Hibs 2 
After that she tried to pose again .for sa Saw Me. 
the artists, but because she could not _ Pitieieiats 
stand for an hour or two gracefully and voice and 
lightly posed on one leg without fainting, they Be agape 
did not consider her worth the fifty cents an hour er emarar 
they paid—and some of the big, successful, jolly 
old story-telling artists they were, too; so she had 
to quit that. 
She tried the chorus next, but here she 
again needed more strength than the 4) 
clinics left her. She held out, however, ff 
through six weeks of deadly rehearsals /# 
for shows that never opened—and then 
she was ready to give up. Margot , 
says she was on her way to the river 4 
when she made her last try for a {© 
position in the “Frolic” chorus, § 
and the way Margot says it makes 
it seem about the truest thing you 
ever heard. That was just before 
Christmas. The other girls of the 
company were giving a party the 
same week. They had heard some- 
thing of the newcomer’s story, and 
they invited her. And when she took 
her funny little gift from the tree she 
found several gold-pieces in it. This made 
her cry—but also laid the foundation for 
that smile the photographer has caught. It’s 
a smile of gratitude. 


THE accidents that happen in the best 
regulated families are as nothing 
compared with the accidents of the 
theater. “Johnny Get Your Gun” is 
one of them, “Johnny” being a 
farce that recently. came East from 
the far West. Awful title for a play, | 
even a farce, is this one, but rather 
amusing after you have seen the play. 
Sometime ago Dustin Farnum was 
engaged as a stock star at the Alcazar | 
Theater in San Francisco. “The Vir- 
ginian,” of course, was the principal 
bill. In this revival a young actor 
named Louis Bennison, an engaging 
sort of individual with a head of black 
hair and a wide, friendly; teethy smile 
of the Douglas Fairbanks brand, played 
Honey Wiggims, one of the cowboys. 
Bennison, it happens, had worked once 
as a horse-wrangler and knew something 
of the range-rider and his: ways, and his 
Honey Wiggins was singled out for a lot of 


New York 
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Blanche Merrill, who 
many 

the successful num- 

bers in “The Cocoa- 


nut Grove.” 


ments. 

Whereupon 

it occurred to 

some one that a 

cowboy-play should be 

written to fit Louis Bennison. 

Edmund Laurence Burke, another of 
those newspaper persons who are 
always breaking into the theater, was 
selected for the job, and the “Johnny” 
farce was the result. It was played in 
San Francisco and considered quite 
funny, but nothing came of it. In a 
desultory sort of way Oliver Morosco 
promised to produce it, but never. did, 
and finally it found its way into the Cort 
offices. 

Bennison had had some experience in 
the East. Dick Bennett had brought 
him to New York originally to play a 
part in “Damaged Goods,” and he after- 


ward played the anarchist in “The Un- 


chastened Woman” with Emily Stevens. 
But no one paid much attention to 
him. Still, those who knew his work 


in the West kept insist- 

ing that he should have a real } 

chance on Broadway. Finally Cort | 
decided to offer the Burke farce, after 
Dorothy Donnelly had revised it, and 
Bennison got his chance. Every review 
of the play printed the following day | 
lauded the newcomer to the skies, and it 
is a pretty safe wager that, whatever 
happens to Johnny, Bennison will never 
again be forgotten. Mr. Cort already 
has promised to make a star of -him. 
He’s thirty-two years old now, and he 


_ has been a player since he started at 


seventeen as a super. This career has 
carried him through the usual experi- 
ences, those that begin with touring © 
repertory companies and end in stock. © 
As the telephone-company suggests, 

“Tt’s the voice with the smile that | 
wins.” He has both voice and smile. 7 
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TILL speaking of accidents: 

Chauncey Olcott was playing “Hon. 
Jim O’Brien” somewhere in the Middle 
West last winter. Willette Kershaw 
was the leading woman, and a young 
lady with blonde hair and blue eyes 
wistful blue eyes, we probably should 
call them—was serving as her under- 
study. They gave an extra matinée, or 
called an extra rehearsal, or did some- 
thing that did not fit in with Miss Ker- 
shaw’s temperament or plans, and the 
understudy was called to take her place. 
Brought thus into momentary promi- 
nence, the stage-manager and Air. 
Olcott both learned that the under- 
study’s name was Ruth Sinclair, that 
she had had some stock-company ex- 
perience, that she had been practicing 
twenty-five hours a day on an Irish 
brogue that should please the greatest 
of the Olcotts, and that she was eager to 
do her best. Miss Kershaw resumed 
her position next day, and nothing more 
was thought of Miss Sinclair. 

“Hon. Jim O’Brien,” for all it was a 
George Cohan play, did not make the 
least bit of a hit with the Olcott follow- 
ing, and it was decided sometime later 
to revive Rachel Crothers’ “The Heart 
of Paddy Whack.” For this play a new 
leading woman was needed. Where- 
upon the name, and likewise a memory 
of the blonde beauty that went with it, 
popped back into the mind of Chauncey 
Olcott. So now Ruth Sinclair is a 
happy leading woman. 


HAUNCEY OLCOTT himself is by 

way of being the victim of an acci- 
dent this year—the accidental loss of a 
play that proved to be the sensational 
success of the late season in New York. 
According to the agreement with George 
Cohan two years ago, that nifty little 
American was to write Olcott a play and 
furnish with it a’ guarantee that it 
would not only last thirty weeks, at 
least, but that the macushla hero’s share 
of the profits would equal one thousand 
dollars a week. 

Now, George being busy and rich and 
more pressed for time than funds, did 
not have the play ready when he said he 
would, or for many months after that. 
So Chauncey sat comfortably about in 
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first one and then another of his various 
homes and drew his one thousand dol- 
lars a week for thirty weeks. Finally, 
in the effort to find a play for him this 
season and make back a part of that 
thirty thousand dollars Cohan & Harris 
bargained with Arthur Hopkins for the 
rights to a new comedy by Clare Kum- 
mer, whose ‘‘Good Gracious Annabelle” 
had just caused something of a stir. 

“A Successful Calamity” this comedy 
was called, and twice it was read to 
Olcott and his managers. It was, they 
decided, a good comedy, but only for a 
“two-dollar crowd.” So they gave it 
up, and it was later produced by Mr. 
Hopkins with William Gillette in the 
leading role. At the end of the first 
week of the engagement, to the utter 
surprise of everyone concerned, specu- 
lators were getting six and seven dollars 
a seat for the Saturday night perform- 
ances and four and five dollars for all 
the others. 


HIRE are many kinds of press- 
stories. There are the familiar and 
generally discredited accounts of lost 
jewels and milk-baths, of poodle-col- 
lections and tamed snakes, of reported 
engagements to foreign notables, elope- 
ment parties with Pittsburgh million- 
aires and so on and on. There are also 
the true press-stories that no one will 
believe. For instance, the experience 
of Manager Rosenthal of the Bronx 
Opera House one matinée day recently, 
when he found a man_ wandering 
around the almost empty auditorium of 
his theater before the crowd had gath- 
ered, carefully examining the back of 
each seat. “Hey, there,” called Rosen- 
thal, “why the searching interest? 
What’s the idea?” “TI can’t find my 
seat,” replied the man. “It must be 
here somewhere.” “Let me see your 
coupon,” insisted the manager; “what 
number is it?” “It’s Number 50,” an- 
swered the man; “that’s plain enough.” 
“It is,” said Rosenthal; “the 50 stands 
for cents. This is an admission-ticket 
with a very nice standing-room priv- 
ilege—and that’s all.” 
Then there is a story we found float- 
ing around the Century Theater the 
other day—to the effect that there is a 

















Jeanne Eegels, leading woman with Thomas W. Ross and Maclyn Arbuckle. 


Chinese girl among the accredited Cau- 


casian beauties of the chorus. No one 
would believe that, either, though it 
happens to be true. On the program 
she is Elsie Young, but at home, which 
is in Philadelphia, she is Elsie Yick and 
her Chinese father is the proprietor of 
a restaurant where chop suey and chow 
mein are the principal dishes served. 
His name is Charles Yick; he is a full- 
blooded Chink; and he came to Amer- 


ica when he was a lad of fifteen. Many 
years later he married a German- 
American girl whose maiden name was 
Klenk, and two children were born to 
them, Elsie, who is now nineteen, and 
a son, now a mechanical draughtsman 
holding a good position in Philadelphia. 
Elsie had a friend who went into a 
“girl act” in vaudeville, and reported 
so enthusiastically on the joys of the 
experience that she induced the Chinese 
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maid to try it. “The Century Girl” is 
only her second stage-experience, but 
she is much in favor of the life. Her 
voice is a full, round contralto, and 
she sings velly well. 


THE whole point of the story in “The 
Professor’s Love Story,” which 
George Arliss has revived in New York, 
is that The Professor, being an absent- 
minded scientist, falls in love with his 
secretary and never realizes it until, 
she having pretended to faint, he picks 
her up in his arms and carries her to a 
near-by brook to lave her temples. 
When the late E. S. Willard played the 
comedy, as he invariably did whenever 
the other plays of his repertory failed 
to draw, the size of the heroine ‘mat- 
tered little to him, for he was a fairly 
husky individual and a bit vain con- 
cerning his strength. Arliss, however, 
is a comparatively small man; as a 
weight-lifter, about one hundred and 
sixteen pounds is his limit. . 

Therefore when it came to choosing 
a leading woman for him the question 
of her size had to be taken into con- 
sideration. Margery Maude was the 
logical choice, she having been touring 
with the Arliss company in “Paganini,” 
but Margery couldn’t qualify as a 
featherweight and was __ therefore 
barred. Then the applications began 
pouring in—mostly, it seemed, from fat 
girls. There wasn’t a successful eat- 
and-grow-thin ingénue among them—- 
until Jeanne Eagels appeared. 

Jeanne Eagels has been so busy fol- 
lowing up a rather active career re- 
cently that she has had no time to put 
on flesh. She is the young woman who, 
coming East from a Kansas City stock- 
company training, and pausing for a 
time as a member of Julian Eltinge’s 
“Crinoline Girl” troupe, was finally 
selected to play Elsie Ferguson’s part 
in “Outcast” on a tour of the South. 
This she did so well that she imme- 
diately attracted the attention of the 
producing managers and has been busy 
ever since. She was one of the cast 
selected to revive “The Idler” as “The 
Great Pursuit,” and was afterward 
sent West as the leading woman of the 
company supporting Thomas W. Ross 
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and Maclyn Arbuckle in “Where's 


Your Husband ?” 


"THE girl who started a money-mak- 
ing career writing songs for Eva 
Tanguay has come up in the world— 
up far enough, at least; to be the lead- 
ing song-writer for “The Cocoanut 
Grove.” Of course, being Sapphic 
goddess to a midnight cabaret may not 
impress you as offering conclusive 
proof of an artistic progression, but 
consider the songs that Tanguay used 
to sing! Blanche Merrill was complet- 
ing her education at Columbia, and liv- 
ing some distance away on Long Island ; 
she had a long car-ride between school 
and home and used to amuse herself 
writing songs to try on her piano and 
simultaneously on the neighbors. About 
the same time she conceived the passion 
of a vaudeville devotee for little Eva. 

One .day Blanche wrote a song for 
Eva. “Give an Imitation of Me,” it 
was called, and when she mailed it to 
the comédienne, it was immediately ac- 
cepted. After Eva sang it, and it 
proved the hit of her repertory, she en- 
gaged the schoolgirl composer to write 
all her songs. That started Blanche 
Merrill; and she wrote, she tells me, 
“T Got a Rock” for Lillian Shaw, 
and “Becky Is Back in the Ballet,” 
which Fannie Brice sang in last season’s 
“Follies.” That is how she happened 
to be selected for the “The Cocoanut 
Grove” enterprise. 

The day after the “Follies” opened. 
and the reviewers had spoken kindly of 
Fannie Brice’s songs, Blanche Merrill 
took a full page in one of the variety 
publications to tell the world that she, 
and not the composers on the program, 
was the author of the most successful 
songs in Mr. Ziegfeld’s entertainment. 
Mr. Ziegfeld then saw the point, sent 
for her and agreed that she should be 
given credit for her songs. After that 
he suggested that she might also try 
her hand at other compositions for his 
use. She did; and she is kept fairly 
busy these days—but, she should pro- 
test! Her income last year was some- 
thing over twenty thousand dollars. 
Even being a dramatic editor is nothing 
like that. 




















A Complete Resumé 
- of the 
Opening Installments 


of 


“SCANDAL” 


which begins on page 807 


cuss an important matter. Bea- 
trix put her mother off till next 
day, and spent part of the 
afternoon shopping—in the 
course of which, overtaken by 
a rainstorm, she insolently com- 
mandeered a car belonging to 
Pelham Franklin, a wealthy 
young man whom her family 
wished her to marry and who 
happened to live in the same 
apartment-building as the por- 
trait-painter Sutherland York. 


—— day Beatrix went up 
to the Vanderdyke coun- 








YJEATRIX VANDERDYKE, 
| B ; ‘the worst-spoiled young wom- 

} an in America,” is the central 
figure of this story. The only daughter 
of a man known all over the world as 
the head of one of the richest and most 
exclusive families in the United States, 
Beatrix exercised the power of great 
wealth and exceptional beauty with 
little restraint. Her mother and father 
followed the American custom and 
allowed their daughter to decide her 
own comings and goings; her compan- 
ion and official chaperon Mrs. Keane 
was a weak-willed Englishwoman who 
could do little to check the whims of 
the capricious Beatrix; and so it hap- 
pened that the self-willed girl ran her 
pretty head into the noose of a most 
hazardous situation. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had 
been Sutherland York, a portrait painter 
whose skill with the brush was ably sup- 
plemented by a notorious dexterity in 
his dealings with women. Beatrix had 
enjoyed playing with the fire of his 
emotions, and with her fine disregard 
for convention had permitted herself to 
visit him in his studio, even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot him- 
self one evening and attempted a bit 
of passionate love-making. Beatrix 
promptly and coolly put him in his place 
and then went home. 

The very next dav Beatrix’s mother 
called her up by long-distance from 
their country-place and insisted that 
Beatrix come up there at once to dis- 
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try-place and found a _ house- 
party assembled there which in- 
cluded Franklin. More painful for 
Beatrix, she found herself the subject of 
a family council, dominated by her stern 
old Aunt Honoria. The family had at 
last come to a realization of Beatrix’s 
conduct. In particular they had heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. 
Determined to save the family name 
from the scandal being whispered about, 
they informed Miss Beatrix she was to 
go West until gossip should have 
quieted. 

The very thought of this exile was 
insupportable to her. At this point 
Pelham Franklin crossed the room at a 
distance—and Beatrix perpetrated the 
crowning audacity of her Career. 

“I’m very sorry about all this,” she 
said. ‘This story about my visits to 
Sutherland York is only half true. It 
hasn’t occurred to you, has it, that more 
than one man may live in York’s apart- 
ment-house, and that I may have been — 
going to see another?....I_ had 
every right to pay midnight visits to 
the man who lived in the studio op- 
posite to York’s, and if there is anything 
attaching to our name it is not scandal, 
but romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?” asked 
Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throw- 
ing up her head, ‘‘of a girl who goes to 
see the man to whom she has been 
secretly married.” 

She rose, and with exquisite shyness 
went across to Franklin and ran her 
hand through his arm. 





’ 











“Play up,” she whispered. 
“Oh, please play up.” 


RANKLIN played up—but 

in a most surprising man- 
ner, for he was determined to 
teach Beatrix a lesson. He 
accepted the situation, acknowl- 
edged Beatrix as his wife, and 
after the congratulations and 
excitement were over, led her 
to where Mrs. Vanderdyke was 
standing with Aunt Honoria. 
“Good night,” he said. “Bee 
and I are rather tired after an 
exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him 
her hand, with her best smile. 
“And to-morrow we shall all be 
very busy with our amateur 
theatricals. Good night.” 

Beatrix received the kiss, 
tried to return the smile and to 
find even one word to say, but 
could not. Then she felt herself 
guided up the wide stairway and 
found herself standing in the 
gallery. 

“Which is your room!” de- 
manded Franklin. 

She pointed to the door, trem- 
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“We've got to go off at once,” said Franklin, giving 
each word its full importance, “somewhere or 
other—I don’t know where—and get married.” 








bling. 

3ut when she stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
I’ranklin seated before it, her voice came 
back and she raised her trembling hand 
in a very ecstasy of appeal. 

“Let me off! Please let me off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. ‘Not I. 
You’ve told everybody that you’re my 
wife. All right! You are.” 

There followed a battle of wits and 
of will between this woman and this 
man. And finally he wore down her 
resistance and compelled her maid to 
“put Mrs. Franklin ready for the night.” 
Then he walked to the foot of the bed. 

“If you and I,” he said, with ex- 
treme distinctness, ‘were the only two 
living people on a desert island, and 
there was not the faintest hope of our 
ever being taken back to the world, I 
would build you a hut at the farthest 
end of it and treat you as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 





Downstairs Franklin met Mrs. Lar- 
pent, an English widow who had wished 
to marry him for his money. He hada 
bad. quarter of an hour with her, for 
she was curious about the details of his 
marriage; but at last he escaped, hoping 
that a gift of money would soothe her. 

Next day he motored to town and 
found the report of his marriage dis- 
played in all the papers. Sutherland 
York called and tried to blackmail him. 
Franklin drove York out; the latter 
vowed vengeance. 

Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told 
her they must be really married at once 
to stop the gossip. Beatrix refused. 

“You dare not give me away,” she 
said. ‘You're afraid of the laughter 
that will follow you wherever you go. 
I think you’re right. But—as to being 
your wife, not in this world, my good 
sir, for any reason that you can name. 
I’d rather die.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 

we IHAT rather charming haphaz- 
| ard air that is characteristic 
=|} of afternoon tea in = an 
English country-house, to which young 
people from the tennis-courts and golf- 
links slack in just as they are and find 
the hostess presiding at a substantial 
table, assisted by all the younger men 
who are born to carry cups and cake 
they also always dance and generally play 
the piano—was missing from the West 
Terrace of the Vanderdyke mansion. 
Mrs. Vanderdyke ‘“‘dressed” for tea. Her 
costume was a very beautiful and pomp- 
ous affair, not cut low enough for dinner 
or for breakfast, but quite low enough 
for the theater ; and she wore a consider- 
ible quantity of jewels. Brilliantly 
made up, she sat under the awning with 
her back to the sun, chatting with royal 
condescension and studious charm. It 
was one of the best things she did. It 
was also her first public appearance of 
the day, most of which had been devoted 
to a hard, stern and successful fight 
against Anno Domini. 

She was surrounded by members of the 
house-party who took themselves and her 
seriously ; and she and they were under 
the expert attention of several footmen. 
Carefully chosen for their height and 
gravity and truth to type, these men 
wore a very distinguished livery, with 
knee-breeches and black-silk stockings, 
and they hovered from person to person 
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with a rather soothing quietude, moved 
by invisible machinery. 

The vivacious little Mrs. Edgar Lee 
Reeves, who talked continuously of 
“my daughter Lady Bramshaw and 
that sweet old place in Hampshire,” was 
purring under the attentions of Admiral 
De Forrest Wontner. Although a grand- 
mother, a fact of which she spoke as if 
it were a rather malicious lie, Mrs. 


Reeves might easily have been mistaken 


for one of those very young, blonde 
motion-picture stars who tame cave-men 
and bronco-busters with just one quick 
upward glance. Her laughter bubbled 
like boiling water, and at odd moments 
she clapped her hands and opened her 
blue eves very wide and pursed up her 
little red mouth. Of her tiny ankles she 
was very proud, and she hardly ever 
forgot to expose them. She underlined 
most of her words with gushing empha- 
sis, and everything, from a sunset to a 
new soap, was “ferfectly wonderful.” 

Wontner and she had been engaged to 
be married after a dance at Annapolis 
somewhere in the seventies, but while he 
was at sea on his first commission. Ettie 
Stanton met, danced and ran away with 
young E. L. Reeves of Baltimore and 
remained “terribly crazy” about him to 
the day of his death. It was indeed a 
peculiarly happy marriage. blessed with 
three fine manly boys and a girl who 
was always being mistaken for her 
mother. And now the retired sea-dog, 
celebrated for his early Victorian gal- 
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lantry, one of the few remaining bucks 
in the country and a man of wit, chiv- 
alry and golden heart, carried on a 
St. Martin’s-summer flirtation with his 
former sweetheart. 

Talking to Mrs. Vanderdyke, or 
rather listening to Mrs. Vanderdyke, 
who either talked or went into a trance, 
was handsome Percy Campbell, the man 
who drank a bottle of whisky before 
breakfast and played golf all day in 
order to drink another before going to 
bed. As he owned three streets in New 
York, he had never done anything more 
than learn to play the violin, about which 
he talked to everybody. He was now 
dangerously near fifty-three, but since 
passing out of Harvard he had not found 
time to practice his instrument more than 
a dozen times. He carried three beau- 
tiful Strads wherever he went, however ; 
and whenever he became genuinely 
fuddled, he motored to the nearest town, 
day or night, to buy a new stock of 
strings and rosin. His wife went with 
him as well as his violins, and received 
much less consideration although many 
more cases. They were popular people, 
and Campbell’s shooting-box in Scotland 
near Cupar-Fife, from which his remote 
ancestors strayed, was always full. No 
pure-blooded Scot could compete with 
him in his devotion to the national 
beverage. 

Then there were Mrs. Lucas D. Oster- 
path, in mourning for her son, who had 
just married «a Folly from the New 
Amsterdam Theater roof; the William 
Bannermans, recently remarried after a 
most amusing divorce; Philip Kawbro 
in his inevitable blue-and-white-striped 
collar and yellow waistcoat; Regina 
Westerhaus, as regal as her name, but 
still a spinster at the end of three 
seasons; and the Hon. Mrs. Claude 
Larpent, the center of attraction for 


those three vwvieux marcheurs, Major 
Thresher, Roger Peek and Courtney 
Borner. 


The young people avoided this func- 
tion and got whatever refreshment they 
needed from the bachelors’ house. 

to this terrace that 


Y was 
made her way after flinging 
triumphant refusal at Franklin. 


Beatrix 
her 


All the 
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. however, she pushed aside. 






elation of a victor ran through her veins. 
What did she care about the possibility 
either of being blackmailed or shown 
up by Sutherland York? Why should 
she give the smallest consideration to 
Pelham Franklin or join him in any 
plan to save his name from scandal? He 
had said an unforgivable thing to her in 
her bedroom that memorable night, the 
sting of which still made her smart. She 
gloried in having been able to make him 
pay something on account of that huge 
debt, and with characteristic high- 
handedness she turned a Nelsonian eye 
to the black cloud that was moving up 
over the horizon. She had always taken 
chances. It was part and parcel of her 
nature. With a growing sense of exhila- 
ration and the feeling that she was 
merely at the beginning of a great 
adventure, she took a chance again. If 
the storm was fated to burst and 
Franklin gave her away to her parents— 
well, let it burst! There would be an 
epoch-making family row, and_ she 
would, unless her wits protected her 
again, be sent into the back of beyond. 
That was an appalling prospect, which, 
She trusted 
to her usual luck to carry her out of 
this tangle, if only by the skin of her 
teeth. The great point at the moment 
was that she had scored over Franklin 
and left him impotent. But for that 
parting remark of his before he left her 
room, she might have considered the 
possibility of falling in with his plan. 
The humiliation of being made to obey 
his orders might have been lived down, 
greatly as she resented humiliation. But 
when it came to such a deliberate attack 
upon her vanity—that was altogether 
different. 

Miss Honoria Vanderdvke, who had 
been hard at work with a secretary all 
the afternoon organizing a new society 
to look after women released from peni- 
tentiaries, came out as Beatrix was 
passing. The graceful, white-haired 
woman put her arm around the girl’s 
shoulders. “I’ve never seen you look so 
happy, dear child,” she said with an 
unusual touch of tenderness. 

Beatrix smiled at her and in her 
mind’s eye saw Franklin’s expression as 
he stood outside the summer-house with 





The graceful, white-haired woman 
put her arm around the girl's 
shoulders. “I’ve never seen you 
look so happy, dear child,’’ she said. 
Beatrix smiled at her and in her 
mind’s eye saw Franklin’s expres- 
sion as he stood outside the sum- 
mer-house with her refusal in his 
face. ‘I have every reason to be 
happy, Aunt Honoria,’’ she 
answered in a ringing voice. 
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her refusal in his face. “I have every 
reason to be happy, Aunt Honoria,”’ she 
answered in a ringing voice. “Life has 
great compensations.” 


HEY fell into step on their way to 

tea—the elder woman a little envious 
of what appeared to be her niece’s 
romantic love-affair, because her own 
had ended tragically and left her with a 
broken heart. Must a woman necessarily 
break her heart before she will devote 
her life to the relief of other people’s 
sufferings? An old philosopher, who 
must have been something of a misogy- 
nist, once defined women’s happiness as 
that state in which all their immediate 
desires were gratified, a self-satisfaction 
which left them blind to the fact that 
other people littered the earth. Maybe 
he was right. 

Aunt Honoria looked rather search- 
ingly at the beautiful girl at her side 
who, alone among all the human beings 
she knew, possessed the magic carpet. 
“Why do you talk of compensations,” 
she asked, “at your age, in your posi- 
tion? You puzzle me, child.” 

Beatrix laughed the question off. 
“Oh, that’s a long story. One of these 
fine days, when I am overmastered by a 
desire to confess, I’ll tell you all -about 
it. Look, isn’t Mother wonderful? It’s 
almost absurd for me to call her by 
anything but her Christian name.” 

Aunt Honoria smiled a little dryly. 
“My dear,” she said, ‘all women could 
be as unnaturally young as your mother 
is if they gave up as much time to it. 
Tell me about that very striking person 
completely hemmed in by old men.” 

“Mrs. Larpent? Isn’t she attractive? 
Isn’t she exactly like one’s idea of a 
favorite in the court of Louis Quinze? 
I don’t know anything about her yet. 
Wait until to-night, and I will give you 
my impressions.” She kissed her hand 
to her aunt, touched her arm with an 
affectionate and respectful finger and 
crossed the terrace to Ida Larpent’s 
chair. ‘May I join your admirers?” she 
asked, looking like a silver birch as she 
stood in front of that exotic. 

With a curious smile Mrs. Larpent 
drew closer the chair out of which 
Courtney Borner had done his best to 
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spring. “I should like nothing so much,” 
she said. It might be most useful to 
become the friend of the wife of the 
man who had stirred her calculating 
heart to love. Who could tell? 

In the meantime, having immediately 
gained Mrs. Vanderdyke’s permission to 
ask a friend of his to dine and sleep, 
Franklin shut himself up in the tele- 
phone-room, asked for the number of 
his apartment in New York and told 
Johnson to call Malcolm Fraser. 

“Old man,” he said, when his friend’s 
voice came rather anxiously over the 
wire, “will you do something for me? 
Will you get a car at once and pack your 
things for dinner and sleeping and rattle 
down here as quick as you can? I can’t 
say anything now, except that I need you 
worse than ever Thanks. I knew 
you would. So long.” 

In a secret corner of his stanch heart. 
Fraser had locked up his love for 
Beatrix. He was now to be consulted 


again as to how to put things right 
between her and his best pal. 
queer world and full of paradox. 


It’s a 


oC HAPTER XIV 


FEW minutes later Franklin was 

exuberantly welcomed to tea by 

little Mrs. Edgar Lee Reeves. 
“I’m ¢erribly glad to see you,” she cried. 
“Come and tell me a// about everything. 
I was distracted when I heard that you 
had gone to town. Admiral, have you 
ever seen such an intriguing tie as the 
boy’s wearing ?” 

Poor little comic lady! She had 
much the same effect on Franklin as 
that diabolical machine which drives 
rivets in steel girders. He sat down 
at her side and made ready to endure 
the continual tapping of her uncon- 
trollable tongue, because he could see 
Beatrix with the sun on her hair and the 
nape of her neck. He didn’t quite know 
why, but he was queerly disconcerted 
and annoyed to see that she was in ani- 
mated conversation with Ida Larpent, 
and the fact that he received an enig- 
matical glance through the latter lady’s 
half-closed eyes did much to add to this 
uncomfortable feeling. 





SCANDAL 


“T’ve been talking to Mrs. Vanderdyke 
about your unconventional behavior, 
Mr. Franklin,’ continued Mrs. Reeves. 

“Unconventional?” echoed Franklin, 
listening with half an ear. “In what 
way ?” 

“Well, isn’t it the usual thing for two 
young people to enjoy a honeymoon after 


they are 
married, espe- 
cially such young 
people?” 

The word 
“honeymoon” 
came strangely to 
Franklin. If it 
had been men- 
tioned the day 
before in connec- 
tion with this ex- 
traordinary busi- 
ness, it would 
have caused him 
to scoff inwardly 
and do his best 
to pass it over 
with a forced smile. As it was, on top 
of his sudden realization that in Beatrix 
was the woman who called him to live 
bigly and love to distraction, but who 
had refused with utter scorn even to go 
through the form of marriage with him, 
it acted like the sting of a knife. 

But the word also gave him an idea, 
ind Mrs. Reeves’ remark about having 
spoken to Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him a 
new plan. For some little time he 
remained where he sat while the little 


“T’ve been 

talking toMrs. 
Vanderdyke 

about your uncon- 
ventional behavior, Mr. 


such Young people?” 
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woman babbled, going from subject to 

subject in her characteristically uncon- 

centrated way. He nodded where he 

thought a nod was due, smiled frequently 

and threw in a “Yes” or “No” as it 

seemed necessary. Finally he got up, 

when the Admiral drew his old sweet- 

heart’s attention once more to himself, 
and went over to Aunt Honoria. 

‘‘May I take you for a little exercise 

in the gardens?” he asked. 

‘With great pleasure,” she said, rising 

at once. “I have been trying 

to catch your 

eye forsome 

minutes. I 

want your 

advice.” 


' 


¥ 


=) 


t 
Ait 


Franklin,” continued Mrs. Reeves. 
“Unconventional?” echoed Franklin. 

“In what way?” “Well, isn’t it the usual 
thing for two young people to enjoy a hon- 
eymoon after they are married, especially 


S they passed Beatrix, she had the 
audacity to throw at Franklin a 
most connubial smile. It gave the 
elderly lady a thrill and very nearly 
threw Franklin off his feet. He heard 
the contralto of Mrs. Larpent’s voice, 
and Beatrix’s ringing reply: “Yes, he’s 
a darling.” Ye gods, but this girl must 
surely be a surprise to Nature herself. 
Miss Vanderdyke refrained from 
saying a word until she was out of 
earshot of the cheerful group. Then 
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she drew up at the top of the Italian 
steps that led into the geometrical 
gardens. “I want you to listen to this 
extraordinary epistle, Pelham,” she 
said. “It was sent to my sister-in-law 
before she left her rooms this after- 
noon.” She drew it out of its envelope 
and read it in her clear, incisive 
voice. 

“Dear Mrs. Vanderdyke: I have 
just received a telegram from a leading 
motion-picture concern in Los Angeles 
offering me very big money to leave 
to-night to do a picture for them. Busi- 
ness before pleasure, you know—so I 
have just time before making a train to 
New York to write these few lines. I 
am sorry for the pastoral, but doubtless 
you will be able to find a substitute for 
me, though not, I fear, with an equal 
sense of romance. Thanking you for 
your kindness and assuring you that I 
shall not require any fee for rehearsals— 
sincerely—Brian Young.’ ” 

“Good Lord!” said Franklin. 
cool piece of impertinence!” 

“T thought so. And look, he spells 
romance with two m’s, and assuring with 
one s. He also makes the inappropriate 
word sincerely look even quainter by a 
superfluous e¢ in the middle. Are all 
matinée idols quite so _ illiterate, I 
wonder ?” 

“Hardly,” said Franklin. 
to be done?” 

Aunt Honoria shrugged her shoulders. 
“Your mother-in-law and I, after con- 
sultation with my brother. who showed 
even less than his usual interest in the 
matter, have decided to cancel the 
pastoral, especially as we have all been 
discussing the advisability of your 
taking Beatrix away.” 

“For a honeymoon?” asked Franklin 
involuntarily. 

“Exactly.” Aunt Honoria gave a 
little laugh. “Because you two young 
despots have broken the conventions by 
this secret marriage, I think it follows 
that you should do something to stop 
gossip and comment by conforming to 
an old custom. What do you say, my 
friend ?” 

Franklin put a curb upon his eager- 
ness. To get Beatrix to sea on his 
yacht—that was the thing. It would 


“Pretty 


‘“What’s 


give him a chance, just a chance, to win 
his way to Beatrix’s untouched and 
willful heart, and go far to show York 
that his intuition and cunning reasoning 
were wrong. 

“Tf you think so,” he said, “I am 
perfectly willing to fall in with your 
wishes.” 

“That’s extremely nice of you!” 

Franklin showed his excellent teeth 
and gave a little bow. But not being a 
lady’s man, he failed to produce an 
Elizabethan compliment or one tha‘ 
might have proved that there is gallantry 
even in these careless days. 


HONORIA took the word 

for the deed—and Franklin’s arm 
down the steps. The sun was dipping 
into the Sound, and the whole panorama 
of sky was striped and splashed with red. 
Young voices drifted toward them from 
the tennis-courts, and a flock of wild 
duck high up in a wide V flew rapidly 
above their heads. The scent of flowers 
rose up to them as they walked, and a 
very golden day slipped gently into 
evening. 


UNT 


“T don’t know what Beatrix will have 
to say about it,” said Franklin. 
There was a rather dry laugh. 


“On; 
I had not forgotten that Beatrix, 
although happily married, is a factor 
to be consulted.” 

Franklin laughed too. ‘No.’ he 
said. with several memories very clear in 
his mind, “one could hardly forget 
that.” 

And then the tall, white-haired, dig- 
nified woman, about whom there was an 
intellectual humanity very rarely met 
with, did an unexpected thing. She 
stopped suddenly and stood in front of 
Franklin, eye to eye with him. “My 
dear Pelham,” she said with a touch of 
propheticism, “you will not find the 
woman in Beatrix, nor will she have 
discovered the woman in herself, until 
that precious moment when, quite con- 
scious of her abdication of a mock 
throne, she falls in with your wishes 
like a simple, trusting child. When that 
moment comes, if ever it does, I shall 
give praise to God, because the woman 
in Beatrix will be very sweet and 
beautiful.” 
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And then they continued on their way 
through the sleepy gardens. 

“So shall I,” said Franklin quietly. 

“The fact that the pastoral will not 
be given will help us considerably. 
Beatrix, who, by the way, has taken no 
part in the rehearsels, will turn for 
amusement to something else. Her 
father and mother both desire that she 
shall put an end to gossip and give our 
good friends no further excuse to hold 
her up as the most unconventional girl 
of the day. That sort of reputation so 
tightly belongs to young women of the 
stage whose success depends far more on 
advertisement than talent! Where is 
your yacht?” 

“Lying in the river off the Yacht 
Club, fully commissioned.” 

“Oh, well, then everything is easy! 
Surely nothing could be more delightful 
for Beatrix than to make a cruise under 
these romantic circumstances. Leave it 
all to me, my dear boy. I'll see that 
you. get your wife to yourself—never 
fear,” 


EATRIX ran her arm round Aunt 

Honoria’s waist. ‘‘Well,” she said, 
with the smile that she always used 
when it was urgently necessary to win 
a heart, ‘am I to be allowed in this 
conference, or am I a back-number in 
the family now?” She had watched this 
intimate talk between Miss Vanderdyke 
and Franklin with growing uneasiness. 
Finally, in the middle of one of Ida 
Larpent’s best stories, she had sprung 
up, made short work of the distance 
between herself and them and broken 
into the conversation. Like the most 
irresponsible and undisciplined child, 
she had acted before the impulse had 
more than begun to shape in her mind. 

“We were talking about you, my 
dear,” said Aunt Honoria. 

“No!” cried Beatrix. ‘Impossible !” 

Franklin caught her mocking glance 
and dug his heels into the path. 

“We were making plans for you, 
charming plans, honeymoon plans, as a 
matter of fact; and as the pastoral is 
canceled, you will no doubt fall in with 
them with enthusiasm.” 

“The pastoral canceled? 
The girl’s voice was incredulous. 


Why?” 
“But 
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I’ve been to all the trouble of getting a 
special costume; nearly all the younger 
people in the house-party have been 
chosen on purpose—” 

“Our friend the matinée idol has 
flown away to pick up a bigger seed 
elsewhere.” 

A flush of anger colored Beatrix’s 
face, and her eyes glinted. “He said 
something to me this morning about 
motion pictures. I thought he was 
trying to advertise himself. I never 
dreamed he would have the impertinence 
to chuck us!” 

“Well, his withdrawal simplifies 
things, my dear, as I will tell you later. 
Come to my room ten minutes before 
dinner, and I will give you the latest 
family plan. In the meantime, two’s 
company, and I will get a few words 
with my old friend the Admiral, who 
is wandering about like a lost soul.” 
Aunt Honoria nodded, and with her 
shoulders as square as those of a well- 
drilled man, went gracefully to where 
the septuagenarian lover was either 
chewing the cud of bitter reflection or 
recovering from a long bout of exag- 
gerated and overemphasized common- 
places. 

And then Beatrix turned sharply to 
Franklin. ‘Be good enough to tell me 
what all this means,” she said. 


RANKLIN showed his teeth in his 

peculiar silent laugh. ‘Why put a 
pin through Miss Vanderdyke’s little 
surprise ?” 

Beatrix intended to know. Her curi- 
osity was all alight. It was so obvious 
that she had been under discussion, and 
as the family was to be dragged in, so 
certain that she was going to be 
coerced into something totally against 
her wishes. But she changed her tactics. 
“Oh, look,” she cried, “isn’t that sail 
perfectly charming against the sky?” 

“Corking,” said Franklin, not looking 
at it but at her. By Jupiter, how lovely, 
how desirable but how amazingly per- 
verse she was! A man would have not 
lived for nothing who could break her 
and make her find herself, even if she 
never returned his love. 

“Tt’s a good world,” she said with a 
little sigh, waiting to catch Franklin on 








There was a shout of ‘Galatea ahoy!” from the port side. Franklin took no notice A laugh, taken up by the 
alcolm Fraser standing on deck, while 


the hop. “Sometimes I’m consumed 
with a longing to be right awa~ in the 


middle of the sea—to get even with 
things.” 

She caught him. 
“The chance is yours,” he said, easily 


It was uncanny. 


beaten. “It has been decided that we 
go for our honeymoon on the Galatea.” 

She whipped around. “Oh, so that’s 
it, is it? You’ve been working up a 
conspiracy to get me on your yacht so 
that you may save your name? I see! 
Quite clever to enroll my family against 
me! But my answer to you this after- 
noon holds good.” 

For all the love that had come upon 
him so suddenly, Franklin lost patience. 
He put his hand on her arm and held 
her in a close grip. ‘Let it hold good,” 
he said. “Stand out against being my 
wife until you see sense and learn that 
others deserve consideration besides 
yourself. But conform now to your 
people’s wishes and put York off the 
scent. That’s all you’re required to do 
at the moment.” 

“Take your hand away,” said Beatrix 
icily. “This is not a woman’s bedroom. 
I can call for help here, remember.” 

Franklin retained his grip. He was 


’ 


very angry. “You fool!” he said, too 
completely out of, control to choose his 
words. “Look at this thing sanely. 
Come out of your house of cards and 
play the game like a grown woman. 
The scandal that drove you into taking 
advantage of me will be ten thousand 
times worse if York gets to work.” 

“That doesn’t worry me,” said 
Beatrix calmly. “I'll thank you for 
my arm.” 

“You don’t count,” said Franklin. 
“Consideration must be given to your 
people and to me.” 

“I’m perfectly willing and even 
anxious to protect my people, but’— 
and she gave him two fearless eyes—“I 
see no reason why I should worry about 
you.” 

“Why? Where would you be now but 
for my having come to the rescue?” 

Beatrix gave a most tantalizing laugh. 
“When you learned to play the trumpet. 
you were a good pupil, Mr. Franklin. 
Any other man would have done as well. 
you know.” 

Franklin dropped her arm. “Good 
Lord!” he said, “you beat me. I can’t 
compete with you. I might just as well 
try to drive sense into a lunati¢.” 





It was good, it was worth being alive, 
to Beatrix to see this man, this fine, 
strong, clean-built, square-shouldered 
man, who had dared to conceive the 
remote possibility of humbling her for 
what she had done, who had had the 
sublime audacity to believe that he could 
teach her a lesson, standing impotent 
before her, self-confessedly her inferior, 
when it came to wits. She showed it in 
her smile, in her almost bland and child- 
like glee, in her frank pleasure. He had 
said a,thing to her that no man should 
ever have said to a woman and expect to 
be forgiven. She would remember it as 
long as she lived and make him pay for 
t and pay and pay again. 

“Even lunatics have their sane 
moments,” she said. “Mine come when- 
ever I think about you. Isn’t that 
Malcolm Fraser on the terrace? How 
lelightful! Suppose we go back now, 
ifter yet another of our little domestic 
wrangles—shall we?” 

She stood silhouetted against the 
darkening sky, with her hands behind 
her back, her head held high, the very 
epitome of utter carelessness, the last 
word in individualism, in the thought- 
less and selfish enjovment of the moment 


breeze and thrown past his ear, turned him around. Unable to believe his eyes, he saw Beatrix, Ida Larpent and 
luggage was being piled about them. 


and of life generally, so long as it was 
without responsibility, concentration or 


a call to do anything for anybody but 
herself. 

“Count me out, please,” said Franklin. 
“You must get out of this business in 
your own way. I shall leave here 
to-night and go to sea. I wish you 
luck.” 

He bowed, turned on his heel and 
walked away; and as he went, he hoped 
that he might never see that girl again. 


,’ 


CHAPTER XV 


OW, old man,” said Franklin 
when at last he found himself 
alone with Malcolm Fraser, 

‘let’s get out of earshot of this chat- 
tering crowd and come up to things.” 
“The sooner the better,” said Fraser. 
They left the hall and passed the 
ballroom, to which everyone with a sense 
of rhythm, even if with no ear for music, 
had been drawn by the irresistible synco- 
pation of a large banjo band of colored 
musicians—the drummer of which was 
already committing demented acts upon 
a scavenger collection of tins, boxes and 
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whistles. And then Franklin and his 
friend went out into the moonlight and 
through the gardens to the summer- 
house. 

The dynamic energy which radiated 
from Franklin did much, so far as 
Fraser was concerned, to spoil the exqui- 
site peace and lassitude of the night. All 
the poet in him gave him the keys with 
which to open some of the unnoticed 
doors to Nature’s storehouses of beauty 
and called him to stand very still and 
fill his brain and soul with the sight 
that met his eyes. He had never felt 
prouder of his country than when he 
reveled in the picture of the moon- 
touched Sound, magic with the reflec- 
tion of a multitude of stars, and ran his 
eyes along the dim outline of shore to 
his right and caught the bright eyes of 
thousands of cheerful lights. It seemed 
to him that Nature, with the proud con- 
sciousness of her genius as an artist, had 
outdone herself in setting a scene for 
the human comedy in which he had been 
cast for the second male part. Water 
and moon and stars, the mystery of 
night, the feeling of illimitable space, 
the scent of sleeping flowers, the whisper 
of fairies, all as old and even older than 
the hills—surely this was an appropriate 
setting for the working out of the an- 
cient and inevitable drama, the ever- 
recurring clash between a man and a 
woman! 

“Go ahead, Pel,” he said. ‘This 
morning in New York you left this 
strange story of yours at the point where 
the entrance of York into it made you 
decide to marry Beatrix. I have not 
got the novelist’s brain, so I can’t for 
the life of me see what can have hap- 
pened in the chapter that has been be- 
gun since then.” 

“My dear chap,” said Franklin, 
flinging the end of a cigarette over the 
wall, “don’t you know that more im- 
possible things are done every hour in 
life than ever found their way into 
books ?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Well, the thing that I should have 
called the very limit of impossibility hap- 
pened here, on this very spot, this after- 
noon when I got back. Just take 
one guess.” 
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Fraser’s answer came quickly. ‘Bea- 
trix loves you.” 

There was no mirth 
laugh. “Guess again.” 

“You love Beatrix.” 

“A precious clever fellow, aren’t you? 
What the devil made you get to love so 
quickly? I expected you to flounder 
through a dozen guesses and then be 
wide of the mark.” 

“A man and a woman and love,” said 
Fraser. ‘‘Why hire a detective to make 
a mystery of that? It’s any poet's 
job.” 


in Franklin’s 


RANKLIN kicked the wall-viciously. 
‘“There’s nothing for a poet in this,” 

he said. “I do love this girl. I wish to 
God I didn’t. I’d give ten years of my 
life if she had left me as cold as a flap- 
ping fish. You know what we talked 
over this morning. We decided that 
there was only one way for me to get out 
honestly of that fool maze in which I’d 
been caught. The reasons were pretty 
obvious. My family and the Vander- 
dykes were at the mercy of that glossy 
charlatan, and because of the ungovern- 
able impulses of this—this— What in 
thunder 7s the right word for Beatrix? 
I give it up.” 
“Undiscovered girl. Will that do?” 
“No,” said Franklin, “not a bit like 
it.” 

“Well, then, dollar-ruined, misnamed 
victim of a false civilization. How’s 
that ?” 

“Too long and too pedantic. I wanted 
one word. However, let it go. What's 
it matter? It’s a waste of words to de- 
scribe her and a waste of time to con- 
sider her. When I put things to her 
plainly and bluntly, she told me to go 
to the devil. I sent for you to use your 
influence, hoping, as of course you can 
see, that she might come down to solid 
things and see sense—hoping, too, that 
married, I might be able to force my 
way into her heart, if she’s got one.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s got one.” 

“T doubt it. Very highly finished 
watch-works is all the heart she’s got. 
However, since that first talk we’ve had 
another, and that’s made your kindness 
in coming here utterly useless.” : 

Fraser turned eagerly toward his 
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friend. He had no hope of ever being 
any more to Beatrix than an art student 
can be to a very perfect Gainsborough 
which he gazes at from behind a rail. 
He could neither buy her nor win her. 
She was completely out of his reach. 
Not able to marry her himself, he would 
rather see her married to Franklin 
than any other living man. “Why?” he 
asked. 

“Because I’m off. I’m out. I’m 
through. I’m not an expert in love. As 
a matter of fact, I’m a boob in the busi- 
ness. It’s new to me. But it’s hit me 
good and hard, old son, and with any 
encouragement or with half a chance, I’d 
go for it with everything decent that’s 
in me.” 

“Go for it,” said Fraser with an odd 
thrill in his voice. “You have all the 
luck.” 

Franklin shook his head. “No. I’ve 
done. She has no use for me. She 
mocks me, twists me round her finger, 
holds me up by the scruff of the neck, 
gets more fun out of me than if I were 
a red-nosed comedian and nearly drives 
me to murder. I just Aave to get away. 
I’m going to-night.” 

“To-night? But my dear old Pel, 
you—you only found out that you loved 
her a few hours ago.” 

“Quite long enough.” 

“But, good Lord, you must let me see 
what I can do. When we were kids, I 
used to have some influence with her— 
that is, once or twice she did things for 
my sake. To chuck the whole thing 
now, when it looks far more serious than 
ever—why Pel, my dear man, talk about 
ungovernable impulses—” 

“Oh, I know,” growled Franklin. 
“We’re both tarred with the same brush. 
We’re both money-maniacs. However, 
in perfectly cold blood, standing here 
to-night, I assure you that I am better 
out of her way. I can’t help her. She 
wont be helped. She doesn’t give a red 
cent for anything that may happen. 
All she cares about is just to go laughing 
through the moment. Well, let her. 
But she’ll have to go alone. I love her 
in the sort of way that makes me want 
to choke her when she starts her tricks. 
That’s the truth. I’m sorry. I don’t 
want to be unsporting and all that, but 
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by the Lord, Malcolm, she isn’t safe 
with me.” His voice shook as he said 
this thing. 

“Wait until the morning,” said Fraser 
urgently. ‘Let me show her the mess 
she’s in.” 

“Can’t be done,” said Franklin. “I’ve 
told Albert to have my things in the car 
and off to town right away. I shall go 
aboard in the morning and weigh anchor 
at two o’clock. I'll wait for you till 
then, and not a second later.” He laid 
his hand on Fraser’s shoulder. ‘Get 
your things and come now. There’s 
nothing to do here—worse luck!” 

“In any case,” said Fraser, “I want 
to have a bit of a talk with Beatrix, 
now that I’m here.” 

“All right. Well, then, so long, 
Malcolm. It was mighty good of you 
to come. Don’t fail to be in time to- 
morrow.” He turned and went, walking 
quickly and waking all the flowers with 
his energy. 


| eenrscamae watched him go—his tall, 
wiry, square-shouldered, muscular 
figure thrown out against. the moon- 
silvered stonework of the terrace. Then 
he turned back to the scene that filled his 
brain with imagery and that absolute 
worship which is offered by all good 
students to the Master for the perfection 
of His work. The silence sang. Many 
of the shore lights had gone out. But 
the moon rode high and the stars were 
at their brightest. The faint breeze had 
fallen away. Fraser raised his hand 
above his head in a sort of salute and 
then wheeled around and _ followed 
Franklin slowly toward the elephantine 
house that made a huge black patch 
against the transparent sky. 

As Fraser got nearer the house, the 
music of a hula-hula thing came to 
him—a fascinating, hip-moving mixture 
that suggested both Hawaii and Broad- 
way, and he could see the dancers flitting 
past the open windows of the ballroom. 
Among them was Beatrix, in the arms 
of one of those spineless semiprofes- 
sional dancing men, a new, curious and 
uncomfortable breed that has developed 
in New York since the craze carried it 
onto its feet. Her mouth was open and 
her teeth gleaming, and her young body 
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was moving with exquisite grace and 
ease. 

Fraser went up to one of the windows 
and watched her until the tune came to 
an end. Every man has a dream. 
Somewhere or other in the life of men, 
all men, there is one precious, priceless 
thing tucked away, perhaps, in the secret 
drawer of the heart. Beatrix, as a little, 
frank, fearless girl, lived and was glori- 
fied for Fraser. 

He allowed himself just one short 
sigh. “And now,” he said to himself, 
“to show for the first time in history that 
a poet can be a man of action for the 
sake of a friend! If I fail, well—I’1l— 
yes, I'll eat and drink my self-filling 
pen.” 


T was one o’clock the next day when 
Franklin left the chart-room of the 
Galatea, where he had been planning 
out a cruise with the skipper. He went 
on deck. All hands had been busily at 
work since early morning; cleaning and 
polishing. The yacht looked like a beau- 
tiful woman, fresh from the hands of 
manicures and maids. 

There was a shout of “Galatea ahoy!” 
from the port side. Franklin took no 
notice. It was probably the arrival of 
the last boatload of stores. He stood 
with his arms behind him and his mind 
back in the Vanderdyke gardens with 
the afternoon sun aslant upon them, and 
as he watched the retreating figure of 
the imperious girl to whom he was less 
than the dust, a mere pawn to be moved 
when it was necessary in her game, the 
amazing thrill which had discovered to 
him the love that was to be the greatest 
thing in his life ran all over him again 
and shook him with its strength of 
passion. 

Well, he was bolting from her, bolt- 
ing because he was afraid. It was the 
act of a coward, perhaps, but that girl 
had the power of making queer creatures 
of men. And he did not intend to be 
one of them. That was all. 

A laugh, taken up by the breeze and 
thrown past his ear like the petal of a 
flower, turned him around. Unable to 
believe his eyes, he saw Beatrix, Ida 
Larpent and Malcolm Fraser standing 
on deck, while luggage was being piled 
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about them. Fraser waved his hand tri- 
umphantly. Mrs. Larpent gave one 
of her slow smiles, and Beatrix, with 
the expression of an angel and a touch 
of timidity and even humbleness that 
Franklin had never seen before, came 
forward. ‘Come aboard, sir,” she said 
with a very proper salute. ‘Malcolm 
showed me the error of my ways last 
night, and like a good and dutiful wife 
I am going on my honeymoon.” 

And then the old Beatrix returned, 
and a mocking smile turned Franklin’s 
heart to ice. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RANKLIN was a man who in- 
F herited a horror of scenes. If 

he saw a crowd in the street 
reinforced by running figures, he turned 
on his heel and went the other way. 
Anything in the nature of an argu- 
ment sent him out into the street. He 
was at any time perfectly willing to 
fight, either for the sake of the exercise 
or to punish an offender, but he shied at 
a fracas, a domestic wrangle or the 
remote possibility of placing himself in 
a position of being surrounded by many 
people all talking at the same time. He 
had camped in solitary places and com- 
muned with Nature in her forest cathe- 
drals. He liked the silences. 

The moment that this amazing boat- 
load came aboard the Galatea he saw 
himself plunged into a scene, if ever 
there was one. Malcolm Fraser was 
bursting with information and explana- 
tions. Mrs. Larpent gave every indica- 
tion of the fact that she felt that some 
justification for her presence was re- 
quired, and behind Beatrix’s impish 
laugh there was a high-spirited story 
waiting to be told. 

Just for one moment Franklin stood 
bareheaded in front of Beatrix, com- 
pletely and utterly nonplused. She was 
the last person on earth whom he had 
expected to see on the yacht. He had, 
indeed, made up his mind never to see 
her again—to cut and run from the 
pain of her, the allurement, the over- 
whelming attraction. He gazed at her 


as if she had fallen from the clouds. 
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He had been treated like a child again, 
“used” once more, and he was angry ; 
but as he took in her charming appear- 
ance, the calm audacity of her expres- 
sion, the indescribable loveliness of her 
face, he rejoiced. Then he pulled him- 
self together and tried to perform the 
operation of smiling as a new husband 
should. ‘‘You’re in excellent time,” he 
said; and giving a shout, he caught the 
eye of the mate and beckoned him to 
come forward. “Get everything ready 
for Mrs. Franklin and Mrs. Larpent. 
Look alive, and have Mr. Fraser’s 
things taken down to his stateroom at 
once,” 

The mate was English. ‘Aye-aye, 
sir!” He was also young and sandy 
and somewhat precocious, and from the 
tail-end of his eye there came a look of 
deep admiration for the owner’s wife, 
whom he now saw for the first time. 

“Stop a minute,” said Franklin. “I 
don’t see anything of your maid, 
Beatrix. You'll never be able to get 
along without her.” 

“You're very thoughtful,” said Bea- 
trix graciously. ‘Anyone would think 


you had been on a honeymoon before.” 


And then she laughed. ‘For some rea- 
son or other Hélene is very much afraid 
of you. I brought her, but evidently 
she’s hiding behind something—the 
baggage, probably.” She called ‘“Hé- 
léne,” and the pretty face and compact 
figure of the young Breton appeared 
reluctantly from behind several huge 
trunks, hatboxes, boot-cases, and the 
Lord knows what besides—enough, as it 
seemed to Franklin, to supply half a 
dozen wives with unnecessaries. 

“Perhaps you'll go below with Mr. 
Jones and make your own arrangements. 
Otherwise, I’m afraid you wont be 
very comfortable.” 

Beatrix smiled in her best social man- 
ner. “It’s too bad to put you to all this 
inconvenience and worry,” she said. 
“I’m so sorry, but I dare say we shall 
all fit in with perfect ease and comfort. 
More like a little liner than a yacht, 
isn’t she? And who named her the 
Galatea? So terribly suitable, as little 
Mrs. Keene would say. Lead the way, 
Mr. Jones.” 

There was a touch of almost navy 


etiquette about the way in which the 
mate saluted and obeyed. 


| geanbalgaaigg beckoned to Héléne, who 
was as frightened as a rabbit in 
sight of dogs, and the little party went 
below. Franklin watched her go, saw 
her look about her with a touch of per- 
fectly simple excitement, envied the sun 
as she put up her face to catch it, and 
the friendly smile with which she re- 
warded the mate. “If only,” he said to 
himself, “if only—” 

And then Mrs. Larpent came for- 
ward with her curious swimming move- 
ment, a small French hat drawn closely 
over her hair, and wearing two large 
blue earrings which swung as_ she 
moved. There was a most curious little 
smile round her very red lips and wide 
nostrils, and a whole dictionary of 
meaning in her eyes. ‘You must be a 
little surprised to see—” 

Franklin cut her short. ‘Not at all! 
Delighted!” the said bluntly. ‘Would 
you be good enough to follow Beatrix 
and take your choice of staterooms? 
I'll try to get a stewardess for you 
before we sail.” 

“Thanks, so much!” said Ida Lar- 
pent, making no attempt to disguise her 
sense of triumph at being on the yacht. 
“How delightful it will be to get away 
from the land and its people for a time. 
I congratulate you on the Galatea.” 


RANKLIN waited until she had dis- 

appeared; then he strode over to 
Malcolm Fraser, who was watching the 
arriving baggage, took his arm and 
marched him out of earshot of the 
crew. ‘What the devil have you done? 
You call yourself a friend and land me 
in this mess!” His voice was thick 
with anger. 

Fraser looked as astonished as he felt. 
“But you called me down to the Van- 
derdykes’ to do this very thing,” he 
said. “I’ve done it. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“You colossal idiot!” said Franklin. 
“Haven’t you imagination enough to see 
it for yourself? Have you forgotten 
every blessed thing that I told you last 
night? You haven’t persuaded this girl 
to come aboard to oblige her people or 
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to keep my name out of the papers. She 
doesn’t give a solitary curse whether 
hers is in them or not. She’s come just 
to have the satisfaction of playing with 
fire, and has brought Ida Larpent be- 
cause she knows instinctively that she is 
the last woman on earth I care to see 
her with or have on the Galatea.” 

All the way to the Yacht Club, 
Fraser had been congratulating himself 
on having achieved the impossible. He 
opened his mouth to speak. 

“T think you’d better dry up,” said 
Franklin, ‘and give me time to cool 
down. At this moment I feel like 
pitching you overboard.” He turned on 
his heel, went forward and stood with 
his hands thrust into his pockets, gazing 
down the river. 

Like all poets, Malcolm Fraser was 
a very sensitive person. He was deeply 
hurt at the way in which his efforts 
were received by the man for whom he 
had a very deep regard. Like all 
poets,—even those who confine them- 
selves to gloomy verses, to graves and 
broken hearts and wind in the trees,— 
he was an optimist. He had made up 
his mind that he had only to get Beatrix 
away to sea with Franklin to bring 
romance into their very strange, exotic 
story. He held the belief—shared by 
many philosophers—that in most cases 
love is the outcome of propinquity, 
especially at sea. He didn’t possess 
much, but he would give it all to watch 
the girl he loved become a woman and 
find herself for love of his friend Pel- 
ham Franklin. 

He threw a sympathetic glance at 
Franklin’s square shoulders and went 
below to his own familiar stateroom. 
From this he could hear Beatrix’s 
merry laugh. She, at any rate, seemed 
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to be happy, and that was something. 
He could not for the life of him under- 
stand—with his friend’s confession still 
warm in his memory—why he too was 
not in the seventh heaven of delight at 
the fulfillment of what had yesterday 
seemed to be a dream. To the amazing 
unconvention of the whole affair he 
gave no thought. He was an artist. 


fe IRAE, and with a huge effort to 

master his anger and amazement, 
joy and sense of impending trouble, 
Franklin summed things up to the best 
of his ability: ‘Here’s Beatrix,” he 
said to himself, “not married to me— 
supposedly on our honeymoon. I love 
her like an idiotic schoolboy; she 
loathes me like the devil. Here’s Ida 
Larpent, out for everything that she can 
get, playing her own hand with all the 
cunning of a card-sharp, either pretend- 
ing, or actually in love with me—prob- 
ably pretending. Here’s Fraser, one of 
the very best, a man with a heart of 
gold, to whom friendship means loyalty, 
with a love for Beatrix which has out- 
lasted his boyhood. And almost in 
sight of us all is the-open sea. Great 
Scott, what an awful mess!” 

And then Captain McBean stood at 
his elbow. “Orders stand, sir?” 

“Of course,’ said Franklin. “But 
before we put off, do what you can to 
get a stewardess aboard for Mrs. Lar- 
pent. You had better send Jones 
ashore. He has a wide smile and does 
things pretty quick, and—wait a sec- 
ond, Captain; let him bring back all 
the latest novels that he can find. We 


shall need something to keep the ladies 
busy.” 

The Captain chuckled. 
married twice. 


He had been 
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into setting forth in search of 
pieces-of-eight. Jimpson had 
returned, lean and bronzed, from a trip 
to the Lesser Antilles, and he got me 
and nine other Yale men of the same 
vintage together in.a private dining- 
room at the University Club and sprang 
the Robert Louis Stevenson stuff on us. 
Jimpson sells insurance when he’s not 
indulging himself in wild-goose chases, 
and as he elaborated on his plan, he 
attained the same heights of eloquence 
that are his when he is describing the 
advantages of a twenty-year endowment 
policy. When Jimpson finishes with a 
prospective insuree, the latter, if he is 
still capable of words, immediately 
says, “I regret that I have only one life 
to give to my—er—widow,” and 
promptly signs on the dotted line. 

In the room at the University Club 
when Jimpson concluded his story, there 
were ten insane men and me. 

“Count me out,” I said with an un- 
affected yawn. “Spanish gold is fool’s 
gold. And besides, I wouldn’t know 
what to do with the money if I 
found it.” Which was true, thanks to 
Uncle Enderby Ebbetts, whose name I 
bore. 


I T was Jimpson who bullied me 
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The nine subjects Jimpson had suc- 
ceeded in hypnotizing all registered sur- 
prise, and Jimpson started on one of his 
tirades. Jimpson’s motif is power plus. 
He generates enough energy to attend 
to his own affairs and exercise super- 
vision over mine. He professes to be- 
lieve that Uncle Enderby’s millions have 
robbed me of a career and the world of 
a useful citizen. Perhaps he is right. 
I doubt it, however. At Yale the only 
courses I took honors in were football 
and wrestling. 

“The trouble with you, E. E.,” said 
Jimpson, usurping the manner and the 
privilege of a family physician, “is that 
you’re getting soft. A man who mar- 
ries and settles down is bad enough, but 
a man who settles down without being 
married is worse. In five years you'll 
be a fuddy-duddy. If you don’t know 
what to do with the money, you can pay 
yourself what the rest of us owe you. 
It isn’t the treasure alone, man; it’s the 
adventure.” 

Rather than sit there and listen to his 
ranting along those lines all night, I 
gave in. But I wasn’t keen about the 
junket. I’d been out in search of ad- 
venture before with Jimpson, and be- 
cause I kicked at drinking the head- 
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waters of the Amazon and getting some 
black-and-tan fever, he said I was 
fussy. 

From the beginning I knew something 
would happen. But I never anticipated 
that our good ship Betsy—Jimpson in- 
sisted upon referring to it in that 
fashion—would get wrecked and that I 
would awake, at four o’clock of a cloud- 
less January morning, on what bore the 
earmarks of a desert island. Such ad- 
ventures are no longer considered good 
form—at any rate not in the best sell- 
ers. 


HE sun was riding high in the 

heavens, and its untempered rays 
were hot enough to blister the paint on 
a Broadway chorus-lady’s face. I de- 
cided then and there that if I was in for 
a Robinson Crusoe existence, Friday and 
I would swap costumes. Sitting up, I 
blinked dazedly and proceeded to take 
stock of my surroundings. I was quite 
alone. To the east of me the beach pre- 
sented an unbroken stretch of sand, but 
in the opposite direction, only a few 
hundred yards away, a rocky point hid 
what lay beyond. Toward this I de- 
cided to walk. 

Before diving over the rail of the 
sinking Betsy I had dressed myself in 
tennis-shirt, flannel trousers and yacht- 
ing-shoes. These had dried stiff, and 
the shoes were uncomfortable. I re- 
moved them and started to rise. A 
fraction of a second later I changed my 
mind, and, falling back, rolled over and 
over to the water’s edge. I had made a 
discovery. If I found any birds’ eggs, I 
could cook them in the sand. 

The water was tepid, and I waded 
through it toward the point. I had no 
hat, and the sun was unmercifully hot. 
The heat lay in shimmering layers, and 
the cacti and beach-growths danced with 
fantastic grace to a weird singing in my 
ears. But I forged ahead, though con- 
scious of a growing light-headedness— 
due, perhaps, to the mandates of that 
which Stevenson feelingly refers to as 
“the belly, so imperious when starved.” 

I reached the point, and so eager was 
I to see what lay beyond that I ran 
around it. At precisely that moment a 
scream splintered the silence, and I 
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stopped in my tracks and stared unbe- 
lievingly at the scene that was before my 
eyes. 

There were a dozen blacks on the 
beach less than fifty feet away. One of 
them held in his sinewy arms a girl 
I had 
only time to realize that she was very 
beautiful and that, in all probability, she 
was about to be boiled in a huge kettle 
that hung suspended over a fire which 
was being kindled, before my presence 
was discovered. 

In that moment my brain froze with 
terror. I had a horrid feeling I was 
about to be boiled alive. Nevertheless 
I yelled like a Comanche and started 
at top speed in the direction of the 
blacks. 

The colored convention was so sur- 
prised that four Yale men could have 
cleaned them up before they came to. As 
it was, I struck the black who held the 
girl captive, full in the face and sent him 
reeling before anyone stopped me. I 
marked with a certain exultation the 
look of amazement on his face. Then 
I was tackled by somebody from 
behind. c 


i>. the fight on the sands that fol- 
lowed, my recollections are vague. 
I was quite convinced that my goose 
was cooked—or about to be. I rolled 
about, grunting and gasping, while sand 
got in my eyes and mouth, and half a 
dozen cannibals tried to sit on different 
portions of my anatomy all at once. I 
momentarily expected a knife-thrust in 
the back, but either my antagonists were 
unarmed or else they were determined 
not to destroy my flavor by killing me 
before cooking. 

The advantages of a college education 
soon became apparent. The cannibals 
were untutored in the science of football. 
Once I actually gained my feet. As I 
was thrust back, I caught sight of the 
barrel of an automatic pistol half buried 
in the sand. I fell only a foot short 
of it. I promptly sank my teeth into the 
leg of the black boy who straddled my 
head, and as he yelped out, I gave a 
mighty surge forward. My hand 


touched the smooth stock, my finger 
found the trigger. 


And then somebody 





The advantages of a college 
education soon me ap- 
parent. The cannibals were 
untutored in the science of 
football. Once I actually 
gained my feet. 


jumped on my head with such force as 


almost to break my neck. My finger 
began to work involuntarily, and the 
magazine emptied itself so quickly I 
couldn’t count the shots. 

The blacks promptly took to their 
heels. I staggered to my feet. My 
knees shook with weakness; my eyes 
were blinded with perspiration. Some 
one came up behind me. I turned 
quickly and saw a tall, dark young giant 
in ducks.’ He was not black, but the 
color of a mulatto. I hit him, full in 
the face, with the butt of my revolver. 
Then I strove to hold back the ebbing 
forces of strength and consciousness— 
and failed. 


DASH of water, salt to the taste 

but cool and refreshing, brought 
me to consciousness. The girl was bend- 
ing over me, her lips within a few inches 
of mine, her blue eyes intent on my 
face. She smiled and with a quick, 
furtive glance over her shoulder, she 
kissed me full on the lips. 

I knew then it must be a dream, that 
in a minute Timmons, my man, would 
close the windows and tell me my bath 
was ready. And I determined that I 
would take him and deposit him in the 
bathtub and hold him with his face un- 
der until he promised, never, never again 
to wake me up without first ascertaining 
whether I was dreaming—and what. 
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And then unexpectedly she kissed me 
again. 

“My hero!” she murmured as her long 
lashes brushed my cheek. And then she 
sprang to her feet, and for the first time 

I became fully 
conscious of the 
costume she 
wore. It was a 
weird combina- 
tion of primi- 
tive garments 
that reminded 
me first of the 
costume of 
Peter Pan and then of that of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

“Miss Friday!’ I murmured. 

“Come,” she said, in a low, throaty, 
exquisitely pitched contralto. “Come 
with me.” 

I scrambled to my feet. A few hun- 
dred feet offshore, the blacks sat mo- 
tionless in their canoe, watching us. 
But I was not afraid. It seemed as 
though liquid fire coursed through my 
veins. I followed Miss Friday from 
the beach into a tropical thicket, where 
we strode through lush underbrush that 
was knee-high and more. 

In a few minutes we came upon a 
clearing. This was not more than five 
hundred yards- square, rising up, in the 
center, to a little knoll which was 
crowned by a hut of rude but picturesque 
construction. A raucous laugh startled 
me; it came from a huge green macaw, 
perched on the roof of the hut. 

We climbed the knoll. On the far- 
ther side of the hut a tarpaulin had been 
stretched from it to a lone palm which 
towered above it. In the shade of this 
I sat, while Miss Friday brought me 
food from the hut. I ate ravenously; 
Miss Friday sat and watched me. 

She was pretty—more than that, 
piquant. A perfect skin and a great, 
big extravagant mass of yellow hair 
made ‘her pretty. A nose just tip-tilted 
enough, an upper lip just short enough, 
and brows and lashes almost black in- 
stead of the color of her hair, made her 
piquant. 

In one hand she held a long splinter 
of wood with which she began to work 
inconsequential designs in the sand. 
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When I finished, she shot a glance at 
me. 


gsi are wondering who I am and 
what I am doing here,” she said. 
As a matter of fact, I was thinking of 
her eyes, which were big and appealing 
and as wonderful as horseshoe violets 
glistening in the dew. “I wish I could 
tell you, but I can’t—at least not yet. 
You will have to trust me.” 

Looking at her as she sat there, her 
lips parted and her face delicately 
flushed and as eager as that of a child, 
I felt that to trust her would not be 
difficult. I told her so. At that she 
sprang to her feet. 

“Don’t trust me,” she cried. 
wont have you trust me.” 

I started to smile. But her face was 
very serious. “All right, then,” I 
promised soberly. ‘I wont trust you.” 

There was a pause. She seemed to be 
listening, and her eyes were continually 
fixed on the spot from which we had 
emerged into the clearing. I thought I 
knew what was inher mind. Producing 
the automatic, I gazed at it ruefully. 

“I’ve got cartridges for it in the 
hut—it’s mine,” said she. “But they’re 
blanks.” 

In spite of the seriousness of that 
amendment, I could not repress a smile. 
It seemed so characteristically feminine 
for a woman to have blank cartridges. 

“They might scare them off,” she said 
indignantly. 

“Quite true,” I conceded. And when 
she brought the cartridges, I gravely re- 
loaded the revolver. 

As I finished, I heard a whistle. I 
glanced quickly at Miss Friday. 

“Tt’s a parrot,” she explained com- 
posedly. But she seemed instantly 
alert. 

“You might climb the tree,” she said, 
with a nod toward the solitary palm. 
“From the top you’d probably be able to 
see the shore.” 

I eyed it doubtfully. A trunk, as 
straight as that of a telegraph-pole, shot 
up for fifty feet without foliage before 
it branched out in a chrysanthemum- 
shaped top. 

“T’ll try it,” I said, none too hope- 
fully. 


“J 


” 
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MISS FRIDAY, OF COURSE 


"TRE ascent proved 
as hard a job as I 
Man 


ne aes 


( 
f 


had expected. 
may be de- 
scended from , 7 - 
monkey, as , \ 
Darwin Cos \ 
claims, but he A 

has lost a good 
deal of his 
early aptitude 
for such 
things. I was 
still climbing when I heard a cry from 
Miss Friday. 

The natives were attacking en masse. 
I slid down, dropping the last ten feet. 
I ran for the doorway of the hut, in 
which Miss Friday cowered, and draw- 
ing my pistol, began to fire, slowly and 
deliberately. 

I noted, with brief exultation, that the 
attack wavered. The first rush was 
checked, and the cannibals seemed dis- 
posed to retreat. But one among them, 
bigger and blacker than they, rallied 
them with what I took to be the savage 
equivalent of curses. 

I had taken advantage of the momen- 
tary lull to refill the magazine. As I 
began firing again, I was surprised to 
see first one savage and then another 
drop. For this I found no explanation 
until I saw three drop at a single shot. 
They were playing ’possum. 

Only the leader seemed anxious to 
come to closer quarters. I centered my 
futile fire on him, without result. When 
he was within a dozen paces I dropped 
my useless weapon, shook off Miss Fri- 
day’s detaining fingers and hurled my- 
self at him. It was a straight football 
tackle, and I dropped him in his tracks. 
I clutched for his windpipe as we 
struck the ground, but missed my grip. 

In spite of my efforts to pin him down, 
he managed to throw me off. I circled 
about warily. He attempted to rush me, 
but I side-stepped him, thrusting him to 
one side with a savage blow that caught 
him in the’side of the face. He wheeled 
and came at me again, and we closed. 

Though heavier, he lacked my knowl- 
edge of wrestling. I .broke his grips 
until I got the hold I was striving for. 
Then I picked him up bodily and 


Miss Friday cowered, 


I ran for the doorway of the hut, in which 
, and drawing my pistol, 


began to fire slowly and deliberately. 


hurled him over my head. He landed 
on the side of the slope and rolled clear 
to the bottom. Regaining his feet 
quickly, he hesitated for a moment. 
Then after making unintelligible threats 
to the accompaniment of vigorous ges- 
ticulations, he disappeared into the 
thicket. 

I turned and met Miss Friday’s eyes, 
and then—I protest I had not intended 
this—I kissed her on her mobile, un- 
protesting lips. And she threw her 
arms about my neck and clung to me 
passionately, adoringly. 

When, the interlude finished, I turned 
to survey the field of battle, there was 
not a black on the slope. I might have 
wondered more at this had not an over- 
powering weariness swept over me. 


Miss FRIDAY was looking at me 
intently. 

“You are pale—” she began. 

“It’s ridiculous,” I said. “But I feel 
sleepy. It can’t be noon yet—” 

“Only half-past nine,” said Miss Fri- 
day with her flashing smile. 

“Ts that all?” I was genuinely sur- 
prised. Then I added, in explanation: 
“T had just gotten to bed when the 
Betsy struck. And I must have been in 
the water at least three hours. So you 
see—” 

“I’m going to get blankets this min- 
ute,” said she. “And then you can lie 
under the tarpaulin and take a nap. 
I’ll—stand guard, although I don’t 
think they’ll return for a time.” 

“Oh, no,” I protested. But she was 
gone. When she returned with blankets, 
I gave in. 

“Tf I take an hour’s nap now, I’ll be 
able to watch to-night,” I said. 
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I fell asleep instantly. When I 
awoke, the tall palm cast almost no 
shadow, and so I knew it was just be- 
fore noon, or just after. Miss Friday 
was nowhere to be seen. Instantly ap- 
prehensive, I called her name. 

“Here I am,” she called from the 
other side of the hut, appearing a minute 
later, flushed and breathless. Her eyes 
searched my face quickly. “Have you 
been awake long?” 

“Only a few seconds,” I said, and it 
seemed to me she looked relieved. 

“T’ll get lunch now,” she said. 

As she disappeared into the hut, I 
arose and stretched and then, stepping 
out of the shadow of the tarpaulin, sur- 
veyed the knoll. Halfway down the 
slope a glint of polished metal caught 
my eye. I walked to the spot and picked 
the object up. It was a sterling ciga- 
rette-case. On the cover were the initials 
“M. D.C.” I opened it. Inside were 
four cigarettes. 

I walked slowly back up the slope. 
The cigarette-case had not been there 
while the blacks were attacking ; of that 
I was positive. My first impulse was to 
show it to Miss Friday, but on second 
thought I slipped it in my pocket. As 
I did so, she appeared in the doorway 
of the hut. 

“Lunch is ready,” she said. 
bring it out under the tarpaulin.” 

I ate abstractedly, and Miss Friday 
was apparently busy with her own 
thoughts. 

“You were wrecked?” she suddenly 
asked, apropos of nothing. I nodded, 
and she added: “How did you happen 
to be so far off the main steamer- 
course ?” 

“Perhaps that is my secret,” I said. 
But as the color surged from her throat 
to the yellow mop of her hair, I repented 
and added: “It’s nobody’s secret now. 
I was one of a party of Yale men look- 
ing for gold—Spanish gold.” 


no) fd | | 


EFORE she could answer, I heard a 
whistle. I glanced at Miss Friday. 
“It’s that parrot again,” she said. 
“You are sure,” I said, “that it isn’t 
2 signal of some kind.” 
Involuntarily she colored. I reached 
in my pocket for the cigarette-case. 
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“I found it this morning,” I ex- 
plained. ‘The cannibal-king must have 
dropped it. He buys his cigarette-cases 
in New York and his cigarettes in 
Kingston—they’re Dmitrinos and you 
get them at a shop in King Street 
I might ask you to return it to him,” I 
added, ‘“‘but—I don’t trust you.” 

I leaned back and examined the case 
with interest. 

“You have a wonderfully expressive 
face,” I went on. “You ought to go 
into moving pictures—you’d be a film- 
favorite, with those eyes and that 
hair.” 

Miss Friday stared at me like a de- 
fiant child. And I knew that what I 
had suspected was so. I had fought for 
her ; I had thrilled to her kisses; I had 
thought myself a hero in her eyes: and 
all the time I had been nothing more 
than a puppet—a celluloid hero! 

“If you'll pardon me,” I added, ris- 
ing to my feet, “I think I’ll shave for 
my next performance. I’ve got a feel- 
ing I’ll find shaving-materials some- 
where about the hut.” 

Miss Friday made no answer. She 
looked overwhelmed.’ I was glad of it. 


IFTEEN minutes later, when I re- 

appeared, she was still sitting in al- 
most the same attitude. As I ap- 
proached, she turned toward me. 

“T’ll tell you all,” she began and 
stopped, her eyes aghast. I had shaven 
not only my face but my head as well. 

“T thought it would be more com- 
fortable this way,” I said. 

“You didn’t. You did it—you did it 
to spite me,” she stormed. 

“Do you blame me?” I continued. 

“Yes, I do. You didn’t even give me 
a chance to explain. You—oh, I hate 
you.” And she turned her back to me. 

“Please listen,” I began. 

“T wont. You've spoiled everything. 
You—you broke the nose of my leading 
man when you hit him on the beach with 
the revolver. And he couldn’t take part 
in the pictures, and now—now you've 
shaved your head so you can’t.” 

“Did it never occur to you I might 
prefer not to appear in the movies?” 
I demanded, thinking it time my side 
of the case was presented. 
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The anger leaped in her eyes again. 
“You ought to have been thankful to do 
anything for your food and things,” she 
flared. ‘“‘You’d have starved, if we 
hadn’t been here. Why—why couldn’t 
you go off and land some other place?” 

“I was swimming,” I reminded her 
stiffly. ‘When a person swims, he goes 
to the nearest place.” 

“I wish you had drowned,” she said. 
“T do.” 

To that there 
was no adequate 
answer. I re- 
flected, with bit- 
terness, that 
Miss Friday 
was assuredly a 
spitfire. Still, 
unfair as she 
was, I didn’t 
want her to suf- 
fer because of 
my act. 

“If there is 
any recompense 
I can offer—” 
I began. 

“Recom- 
pense!” she 
broke in, with 
scorn. “Can't 
you realize 
that the com- 
pany has spent 
thousands of 
dollars? What 
can you do?” 

I could not help but smile. A check 
for twice the thousands the company 
might have spent would entail no hard- 
ship. But Miss Friday could not know 
the thought behind my smile. She 
sprang to her feet, her little hands 
clenched, her blue eyes blazing. 

“Go away from here—go away this 
instant,” she commanded. “I sha’n’t let 
you have another morsel of food. I—I 
hope you starve.” 

I had other hopes. But before I 
could reply, I became aware that Jimp- 
son was still in the land of the living— 
or else his spirit had inherited his re- 
markably healthy lungs. 

“Hooray!” shouted Jimpson’s voice. 
“There he is now.” 


suddenly asked 


I said. 


“You were wrecked?” she 


did you happen to be so far off 
the main  steamer-course?” 
“Perhaps that is my secret,” 
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TURNED. My fellow-argonauts 

were ascending the knoll, led by the 
redoubtable Jimpson, who was unques- 
tionably still in the flesh, and escorted 
by three strangers, who I decided, were 
connected with the moving-picture pro- 
duction. 

“We all knew you wouldn’t drown, 
E. E.,” Jimpson assured me. “We all 
Owe you too much money.” 

He paused, and 
his eyes fell upon 
Miss Friday. I 
think Jimpson 
wished then that 

- he had stopped to 
comb his hair and 
change his clothes 
before coming in 
search of me. 

Nevertheless he 

_ rallied and pro- 

ceeded to hold 
> the center of 
| Views, the stage. Os- 

LSS tensibly he ad- 
Maen) dressed the 
am gathering, 


M but actually 


: : #7 he devoted 

Sy, m wey, himself to 

- 4 iT Miss 

; ae yy sos. Friday, 

s wh _o 

kept 

her eyes fixed most 

encouragingly upon 

him. Not once did 

she so much as deign to glance in my 
direction. 

Indeed, no one paid much attention 
to me. I was not even introduced to 
the three strangers. 

One of these, whom Jimpson ad- 
dressed as Mr. Leach; was a squat man 
of forty, who rolled a fat cigar between 
his lips continually. I decided he was 
the director. A tall, dark-haired, deeply 
tanned chap with wavy hair and a face 
whose natural attractiveness was marred 
by white strips of plaster bandaging his 
nose, was certainly the injured leading 
man. The third stranger was a slight, 
sandy-haired, eager-faced young chap 
whose name was Alderson. I gathered 
he was the camera-man. 


How 


+9 





A short, stout man 

shouldn’t rush out . ‘ 
heedlessly into the “ 

glaring tropical sun; 

only those who are 

young, lean and in ad 


love can stand it. AG 
Ry 


“We got off in the boat before we «Y 


missed E. E. here,’”’ Jimpson said. “We 
searched for him for three hours. Then 
we waited for dawn. We hoped the 
ship wouldn’t*sink, and she didn’t. 

“If E. E. had kept his head, in- 
stead of swimming it off, he would 
have been all right. As soon as it 
was light enough, we all went 
aboard and started patching her 
up. At high tide she floated off 
the bar, but the water kept com- 
ing in. The captain and the rest 
of them stayed aboard pumping while 
I stood by in the longboat. And by 
George, the Betsy held up.” 

“How exciting!” cried Miss Friday. 

Jimpson smirked. Anyone would 
have thought that he personally had 
stood by the Betsy, holding her up. 

“And this afternoon,” he concluded, 
“we got the fires started and turned in 
to the island, hoping to pick up E. E.” 

“How th-rilling!”’ cried Miss Friday. 


y 
yj 


HE seemed quite infatuated with 

Jimpson—Jimpson, who had done 
nothing more than sit in a longboat 
while the rest of them bailed out a 
deep-sea-going tub. And I—I, who was 
covered with bruises and scars sus- 
tained in her behalf—was absolutely 
ignored. 

Jimpson fairly purred every time 
Miss Friday looked at him. It was he 
who spoke about my shaved head. I 
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tried to avoid explanations, but Miss 
Friday gave them full details. Jimpson 
laughed heartily. 

“You must have been hard up,” he 
chortled to Miss Friday. 

“We were,” she said with unnecessary 
emphasis. Then, with a break in her 
voice, she explained pathetically that 
the expedition was a failure and she had 
lost a chance to make good. 

“Tt meant so much to me,” she said. 

“Oh, I say,” exclaimed Jimpson with 
a glare at me, “why can’t one of us fill 
in as the hero?” 

Miss Friday’s blue eyes swept the 
circle of the argonauts. 

“Would your” she asked. 
and truly?” 

They nodded vigorously. 

“Thank you,” she said. “It’s so. good 
of you. So many people seem to have 
a prejudice against appearing in moving 
pictures, even when they know how 
much it will help somebody else out.” 

From then on, the expression on 
Jimpson’s face was so sweet and—well, 
so sticky, that it was positively sicken- 
ing. I made up my mind, when we 
finally tore him away and went down 
to the beach to where they’d left the 
longboat and started for the Betsy, that 
I’d never step foot on the island again. 


“Really 


EVERTHELESS I was in the party 
that went ashore the next morning. 
I feared otherwise Miss Friday might 
think I was piqued at her indifference. 

“We've just got to put the film 
through,” declared Miss Friday. ‘“Nat- 
urally, Mr. Ebbetts became worthless as 
a hero when—when he shaved his head. 
Of course, if we could find some way to 
work the pictures we took of you into a 
new scenario— But then you wouldn’t 
be willing, I suppose.” 

“Use them if you can,” I said. 

“T can,” she announced joyously. 
“T’ve got an idea. You'll be the villain, 
instead of the hero. Mr. Jimpson will 
come in later, and he’ll recognize you 
as an escaped convict. I’ll register sur- 
prise—disbelief. He’ll show me a 
photograph of you in convict’s garb— 
we can arrange that when we get back 
to New York.” 

“What ?” I gasped. 


“You promised,” she reminded me. 

“For heaven’s sake, be a sport for 
once in your life, Enderby,” added 
Jimpson. 

“Oh, it’s all coming to me now,” cried 
Miss Friday. “Mr. Jimpson will creep 
up on you while you are asleep, and 
pretend to shave your head—he couldn’t 
really, you know, because you’ve shaved 
italready. And then I’ll be convinced— 
and you'll get nasty and try to kidnap 
me, and I’ll tear your hair—no, I can’t 
do that, of course. I’ll scratch your face 
instead. And Mr. Jimpson will appear 
and throw you over the cliff—” 

Miss Friday clapped her hands. “Oh, 
it will be just perfect,” she concluded. 

“Fine!’ echoed Jimpson. 

“Lovely!” I said to myself. 

“Let’s start at once,” said Miss Fri- 
day, leaping to her feet. ‘We'll take the 
first scenes on the beach.” 


N the way down, I naturally fell 
behind, where I found myself walk- 
ing with Alderson. 

“T wish you’d tell me one thing,” I 
asked: “that is how you got those pic- 
tures of me without my ever seeing the 
camera.” 

“That’s easy,” he replied with a grin. 
“The blacks spoiled so many feet of film 
looking around at the camera—which is 
about the worst thing a movie-actor can 
do—that I had to keep my camera 
masked. They couldn’t see it, although 
they knew it was somewhere around, and 
of course you couldn’t see it. So it 
worked fine both ways.” 

When we reached the beach, Alder- 
son, who in the temporary absence of 
Leach was acting as director also, set 
up his camera and began to rehearse 
Jimpson. The way Jimpson tried to 
play the part of a hero absolutely made 
me sick at my stomach. 

“Now,” said Miss Friday to Jimpson, 
‘we'll rehearse the scene where you take , 
me in your arms—” 

I walked rapidly away. Indeed, I 
walked so rapidly and with so little heed 
of where I was going that before I knew 
it I was back on the knoll. 

“Ts that you, Alderson?” called a 
voice from the hut, which I recognized 
as that of the director. He had pencil 
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and paper—apparently trying to think 
up new things for Jimpson to do to me. 

I had a sudden inspiration. 

“Mr. Leach,” I said, ‘you need a new 
assistant. Alderson can’t run the cam- 
era and direct at the same time. I’m 
looking for the job.” 

He stared at me, as if questioning my 
sanity. ‘My dear sir,” he expostulated, 
“what do you know—” 

“Nothing at all,” I broke in. “But 
any of my companions can tell you that 
my credit is good—and also my word. I 
want the job—want it bad, for personal 
reasons. The question is how far does 
your authority go?” 

“T can sell you the company, if you 
say so,” he replied with a grin. 

“I’ll give you five hundred dollars for 
an option on it,” I offered, “and five 
hundred dollars more for an hour’s full 
control as director.” 

“You’re on,” he shouted. 


PLUNGED headlong through the 

thicket until I reached the beach. As 
I emerged, Alderson was speaking. 

“You don’t get enough action, Mr. 


Jimpson,” he complained. 
“No—you’re rotten, Jimpson,” I in- 


terpolated. “Miss—er—Friday, let me 
show Jimpson how the love-stuff ought 
to be put through. I don’t like it. 
Jimpson’s punk—the worst I ever saw.” 

Miss Friday’s eyes’ flashed; she col- 
ored and backed away as I approached. 

“He suits me,” she snapped. 

“He doesn’t suit me,” I snapped back. 
“And I’m the new director. 

“T’ve just gotten the job,” I explained. 
“And I’ve got an option on the com- 
pany.” 

“Got what?” gasped Miss Friday. 

“Option on the company—paid five 
hundred dollars for it. I’ve got an idea 
for a great serial. There wasn’t action 
enough in your plot. In the first reel I 
drop Jimpson out of a balloon; in the 
second I throw him off an ocean liner. 
All old stuff, but it goes strong.” 

“IT say, Enderby,” began Jimpson, 
“what do you think I am?” 

“T  haven’t decided yet—but for 
heaven’s sake, be a sport for once in your 
life,” I said. 

Miss Friday stamped her foot. “I 
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wont have anything to do with the com- 
pany,” she announced. 

“Ah-ha. Alderson, take your camera 
and beat it. Jimpson, you're fired. If 
you stay here two seconds, I’lI—I’ll fire 
you bodily. As for the rest of you, I 
wish you'd go away from here—at 
once.” 

Miss Friday started to go too. 

“Don’t go,” I said softly. “You need 
not be afraid of me.” 

She turned angrily. “I’m not afraid 
of you,” she said, her voice trembling. 

“Then stay.” 


HE hesitated, her face averted. Not 
until we had the beach to ourselves 
did I speak to her again. 

“Miss Friday—why do you act so 
toward me?” 

“T should think you’d know why.” 

“Ts it because—you love me?” 

“No!” she exclaimed with a gasp. 

“TI thought so,” I said—and took her 
in my arms. 

“You—you brute!” she breathed. 

“Your brute,” I amended, and kissed 
her on the lips. 

After a while she asked: 
did you know—I loved you?” 

“Because you treated me so rotten,” I 
said happily. 

After that we got along nicely until 
Leach appeared. A short, stout man 
shouldn’t rush out heedlessly into the 
glaring tropical sun; only those who are 
young, lean and in love can stand it. 

“Hey!” he bellowed. “How about 
the picture—” 

“Go ’way,” I said severely. “TI still 
have an option on that company, and if 
necessary I’ll buy it just to fire you. As 
for the picture, it’s all off.” 

“But the time and money we've spent,” 
he shrieked. 

“Hurry up to the hut and make out 
the bill,” I said. “Then wait until we 
get to New York and mail it to me.” 

When Mr. Leach had been persuaded 
to withdraw, I turned back to Miss 
Friday. 

“This climate is too warm for such 
exercise,” I said. “I shall return to 
Jamaica with you. Let the rest of them 
search for treasure; I’ve found mine— 
I’ll bet that is more than they will.” 


“But how 
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BILL REBELS FROM BOHEMIA AND 


PALLS. IN LOVE 


IN THE SUBURBS 


By William Almon Wolff 


[ wer qin CHrETrsEeys 
| B manner of set- 
=] tling himself in 
Hartvale was utterly characteristic. He 
didn’t plan his flight from the city; he 
wasn’t conscious, the day before he took 
his decision, of any discontent. In fact, 
if you had asked him, that Friday night 
in February, if he had never thought of 
getting out of town and living in a freer, 
cleaner air, he would have looked at you 
in pitying amazement, probably, or shied 
a cushion at you, or a book, or anything 
that was handy. And then, in all likeli- 
hood, he would have gone to the window 
and drawn aside the dingy curtains, in 
which the odor of stale tobacco-smoke 
hung heavy, and looked out over the 
Square, and sighed contentedly. And 
then he would have given voice to some 
rank platitude about Washington Square, 
and would have damned you for a fool 
for suggesting that any sane man could, 
by any chance, want to live in any other 
spot in all the wide world. 

Bill did himself well—oh, very well 
indeed! Three rooms he had, in an old- 
fashioned house; the great living-room, 
with the three wide windows and the 
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open fire and the bookcases 

and a great work-table near 

the windows, and soft, deep 
chairs and a huge couch, was his real 
home. And there was an austere bed- 
room, behind, where Bill slept in an iron 
bed that gave his friends the creeps just 
to behold, and another bedroom, a little 
more comfortable, that Bill’s friends 
could always have if they dropped in 
early enough. He was comfortable— 
there could be not the slightest doubt 
about that. : 

Winter had been back those last three 
days. Outside, a northwest gale was 
blowing itself out, rattling  Bill’s 
windows and making the branches of the 
trees give up strange wild harmonies. 
From the window the Square looked 
bleak and cold—and so it was. Few 
people were about, though it wasn’t so 
late. It was good to go over to the fire, 
after looking out, and warm one’s hands. 
And it was altogether foolish and futile 
to do what Bill presently did—toss away 
his good book, don hat and coat and beat 
his way across the wind-swept Square 
and up to the Brevoort, just because he 
felt lonely. 
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OWNSTAIRS, in the Brevoort, he 
had to pick and choose among the 
people who hailed him and stretched out 
detaining hands to grasp him as he 
passed. All sorts of people that he 
knew and liked were there—men and 
women, painters, writers, sculptors, 
musicians—artists of all sorts. At once 
he fell into the desultory sort of talk 
of art and artists that never quite dies 
away in those old rooms. But he chose 
his table badly ; he found himself, after 
a time, growing sullenly silent, and 
listening to Greenwich Village talk of 
this man’s surrender to the lure of five 
cents a word and that woman’s desertion 
of true art and self-expression because— 
“Say, you people make me awfully 
tired!” he said suddenly. “If you 
worked more and talked less—” 

“We don’t expect to convert you, 
Bill,” said Sara Morgan suavely. “The 
commercial theater has you in its toils. 
But you'll let us keep our own illusions, 
at any rate, wont you?” 

“T think that’s just 
what I will do!” said 
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Bill, getting up. “I think I’ll cut and 
run! You people stifle me. You make 
me feel as if I were working in a yellow 
fog all the time. I think I’ll go hunt a 
working atmosphere!” 

Here was rank heresy. Here was the 
sort of talk for which men have been 
burned at the stake! Before such 
blasphemy there fell a silence, shot with 
scornful looks. 

“Touch of liver, Bill?’ said Pete 
Stengel, moved by a kindly impulse to 
relieve the embarrassment he supposed 
Bill must already feel. “Try a Ver- 
mouth. Gosh, Bill—you don’t want to 
pull remarks like that! It’s all right 
here—we all know you. But there’s 
enough cheap sneering at the Village— 
the one success we’ve ever made in 
this country in creating an artistic 
atmosphere—the only thing we've got 
that comes anywhere near the Latin 
Quarter—”’ 

“Yah! Bah!” said Bill contemptu- 
ously, coarsely, crudely. “How the 


devil can you create an artistic atmos- 
You talk as if it were some- 
thing you could 


phere? 


build up synthet- 
ically, like arti- 
ficial pearls or 
sapphires! That’s 
just about it, 
too.” 


E stalked out 
morosely, 
leaving dis- 
may behind 
him. He 
didn’t care. 


“Yah! Bah!” said Bill contemptuously, coarsely, crudely. ‘How the devil can you 
create an artistic atmosphere? You talk as if it were something you could build up 


synthetically, like artificial pearls or sapphires! 


That's just about it, too.” 


He stalked out morosely. 
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glad he’d said it. Something of the 
sort had been in the back of his mind 
for a long time. He was pretty well 
fed up with gibes like Sara Morgan’s 
about his absorption by what it was 
fashionable to denounce as the com- 
mercial theater. It wasn’t only Sara 
Morgan ; all sorts of people who couldn’t 
get things done themselves seemed to 
feel at liberty to make sarcastic remarks 
about his own success. Bill wasn’t such 
a howling success yet, at that. He'd 
had two or three plays produced; none 
had been rank failures; none had really 
gone over. But he was beginning to be 
talked about as decidedly a coming man ; 
he was on his way. And a lot of these 
Village folk, it appeared, resented it 
strongly. 

That was Friday night. And then, 
on Saturday morning, that northwest 
gale had blown itself out and there was a 
haze through which the sun shone warm ; 
and from the south there came a wind 
that was moist and sweet with the 
promise of rain, that had the breath of 
spring in it and that sounded the pas- 
sionate cry of all new life. 

There was beauty in Washington 
Square that Saturday morning. The 
red-brick fronts of the old houses on the 
north side were mellow in the softened 
sunlight; about the trees there was a 
hint of the bourgeoning that was to come. 
But the mood of the previous night was 
still upon Bill Chetsey. It was a 
glimpse of Sara Morgan, hurrying, her 
short, bobbed hair tossing as she moved. 
that settled him, perhaps. He found 
himself somehow in the tube: he 
emerged, surrendering himself to the 
guiding hand of chance, at a station on 
the river’s farther side—laughed at the 
ticket-agent when he asked where he 
wanted to go. 


“Oh, [ don’t know!” he said. “Give 


me a dollar’s worth of ticket, will you?”, 


The ticket-seller grinned and he 
pushed out a cardboard slip; the name 
of Hartvale meant nothing to Bill. He 
had never heard it before; it seemed to 
him unlikely that he would ever hear it 
again. So little, even then, were his 
plans formed, so far was he, on the verv 
eve of his great decision, from realizing 
its imminence! 
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HANCE, it developed, was prepared 

to accept with a certain enthusiasm 
the responsibility that Bill laid upon her. 
The train that was carrying Bill to 
Hartvale was, it seemed, not a popular - 
train. It carried few passengers. Bill 
smoked for a time, grew tired of the 
heavy air of the smoker and wandered 
back. In a trainful of ladies even 
moderately endowed with beauty he 
would have given special heed to none. 
But on this train, as chance willed, there 
was one lady, and only one, with any 
claim at all to beauty, to grace or to 
d’stinction. Bill’s eyes fell upon her; 
they wavered, and so did he. In the 
end he sat down in a seat whence, with- 
out an obtrusiveness that might offend, 
he could from time to time observe the 
lady. 

She was young; you might have 
guessed, correctly, that she was about 
twenty-three. You might or you might 
not have thought her beautiful; these 
things are. after all, a matter of taste. 
You would have seen a girl simply 
dressed in blue serge. She had ruddy 
hair—not red, you know, but just that 
ruddy shade of brown that sometimes 
does look red, and always glows and 
sparkles in the proper sort of light. 
And she had brown eyes that seemed to 
be constantly alert and darting about 
in search of amusing things, and a nose 
that was a little bit too small and turned 
up the least bit at the end, and a mouth 
that went with her eyes, somehow, and 
stood in such relation to her nose that 
there were alluring suggestions of 
dimples, if she could be prevailed upon 
to smile. And just after Bill had seen 
her she did smile at something she saw 
as she looked out of the window. It 
was at that moment that Bill decided to 
sit down. 

He began idealizing her right away. 
One of the things that most appealed to 
him abov her was that he was so sure 
that she was rather conventional. It 
seemed to him that she could probably 
be awfully jolly, if she knew one, but 
that there would have to be introduc- 
tions and all sorts of preliminary stages 
first. And it isn’t at all paradoxical that 
that should have delighted Bill, because 
what he was doing, of course, was to use 
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her to banish his unpleasant memories 


of Sara Morgan and the group that she © 


belonged to. 

His conscience tweaked him just then. 
He’d had some pretty good times in the 
Village, and with Sara too. But he 
invited his conscience none too politely 
to shut up and gave himself to the 
pleasant task of thinking about this new 
and unknown girl. He fished out his 
ticket, and memorized Hartvale and 
wondered whether, by any miraculous 
chance, that might be her destination as 
well as his. Then it occurred to him, 
suddenly, that he didn’t have to get off 
at Hartvale, or go as far as Hartvale, as 
the case might be, just because his ticket 
said he should—that he could, with a 
perfectly clear conscience, get off the 
train whenever this girl did. He felt 
much better. 

Presently the brakeman remarked that 
the next stop was Hartvale, and the girl 
got up and went toward the door, and 
Bill had to rise too, and follow her, 
precipitately, and without an idea in his 
head. He hadn’t expected that she 
would get off at Hartvale; that was, it 
seemed to him, too providentially coin- 
cidental. He immediately began to 
distrust the whole business. It was 
starting too well. Still—here he was, 
and here she was. He was in Hartvale. 


HALF a dozen other people were 
getting off too, but there wasn’t 
much doing.- The midday peace was 


upon Hartvale. Bill didn’t care; he 
wasn’t interested in Hartvale yet. He 
watched the girl. And her conduct was 
disturbing. Another girl, who was 
sitting in a Ford, hailed her gladly, and 
they coalesced and kissed, girl-fashion. 
Bill’s heart sank. Suppose she were just 
a visitor, arriving for a week-end? It 
looked probable, when she climbed into 
the runabout and went off. She hadn’t 
looked at him. The other girl had, 
though—the one at the wheel of the car. 
Bill didn’t like this girl. She was too— 
too—jovial. 

In about two minutes all the company 
Bill had was one lazy-looking hack,— 
the driver of which, after a brief interval 
of hopeful seeking for trade, had 
relapsed into an inertia which Bill 
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judged to be customary with him,—two 
dubious but friendly dogs and the sta- 
tion-agent, who was disposed to be 
distrustful of Bill. Bill stood around, 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
and inspected Hartvale. It was an 
ordinary sort of town. There was a 
square, which had grown up around the 
station, with a post office, two or three 
business blocks, a garage, three saloons, 
a drinking fountain and watering trough 
for horses, tastefully combined, and a 
building that was probably a Masonic 
hall or Odd Fellows’ hall, or something 
of that sort. There were a lot of trees, 
and a vista of a business street running 
away from the square at a curious angle, 
and through the trees glimpses of houses 
and church spires. 

Bill went into one of the saloons and 
had a drink, and then he walked along 
in the direction the two girls in the Ford 
had taken. He didn’t really expect to 
trace them, and he wasn’t sure that he 
wanted to. But he had to do something. 
He walked along idly and thought about 
Sara Morgan and her <aeer, and Pete 
Stengel and his intolerable assumptions ; 
and Bill’s grouch, which’ had been fad- 
ing, was revived and grew more power- 
ful than ever. He looked about him and 
saw pleasant, almost genial houses. He 
knew that they weren’t much, when you 
came right down to it. But still they 
weren’t so bad, they weren’t so bad— 
comfortable, livable sort of houses. He 
felt himself growing sentimental when 
he saw a kid’s express wagon trailing 
over some porch steps. These were the 
sort of houses where people who had 
kids lived. ¥ 

And there were gardens too, and vines 
over the porches, and little tin garages, 
and here and there a more pretentious 
one. And he saw the hopelessness of 
trying to trace his girl because she had 
driven off in a Ford runabout. Half 
the people who lived around here seemed 
to have Fords. Bill glo-ved, rather. 
He remembered a play he’d meant to 
write, about just such people, in just 
such a setting. The new thing wasn’t 
going so very well; it might be a good 
idea to dig that other thing out and 
see whether he could make a go of it 
now. 
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UST then something made him turn 
around, and he saw an utterly discon- 

solate dog, about ten paces away, which 

was surprised by Bill’s sud- 

den turn and sat down 

hopelessly and waved a 

deprecatory paw at 

Bill. It was a queer, 

useless-looking dog. 

At a distance you 

might have taken it for a 

mop that had been thrown 

out after seeing a very 

great deal of service. This 

dog was incredibly dirty 

and woe-begone. Yet Bill 

remembered it. He had 

seen it at the station. 

He even remembered 4¢ 

having spoken kindly 

to it. And he was touched, 

now. Plainly this poor 

sort of a dog had been 

following him all this 

time, just on the strength 

of a single kindly word. 

“Come on—don’t be 
scared, old chap,” said 
Bill, squatting 
down. 

But the dog 
was scared. He 
was the sort of 
dog in which 
fear has become a 
chronic state. He lay 
down, at the sound of 
Bill’s voice, and 
squirmed along the 
ground for a little dis- 
tance. His ragged tail 
fluttered and beat upon 
the road. He was ap- 
pallingly frightened, 
but he was infinitely 
eager to come. 

Bill waited. It was 
a long time since he 
had had much to do 
with a dog, but he 
knew enough not to advance himself. 
He would have to wait until the dog 
had overcome its fear. And wait he did, 
with a lump in his throat, and tears— 
this is true—in his eyes. Bill had 
imagination enough to understand why 


Ay Sux ‘ 


_ 
tp 


met 


frankly. 


you want to, 


“I’m glad,” said Bill. 
“Am I going to see 
something of you?” She 
his eyes quite 
“T don’t see 
why you shouldn’t, if 


Chetsey,” she said. 


this dog showed his deadly fear even of 
a man whom he had been moved to 
follow. And for a full ten minutes he 
sat upon his heels, until there was a 
fearful crick in his knees, and coaxed 
and wheedled that disreputable dog, 
drawing it to him, inch by inch. 
Patience was rewarded at last. The 
dog, trembling, touched Bill’s out- 
stretched hand—yelped once in terror 
as Bill’s finger clutched through the 
thick, matted hair and held its neck. 
Bill could feel the pounding of his 
) captive’s heart, the awful trembling 
' of its scrawny body, 
that. was so pitifully 
lean and bony under 
the deceptive, woolly 
“hair. And then Bill 
sat down in the muddy 
x road, heedless of his 


\ 
\ 


clothes, and held the 
dog close and 
scratched its neck and 
talked comforting talk 
to it, and made it 
understand, with mani- 
festations of utterly 
incredulous joy, that 
this was a real friend 

that it had 

found, and 

that instinct 

had not failed 

this time. 

“You see, it’s all 

right, old chap— 
eh?” said Bill. “Not 
scared any more, are 
you?” 

He released it, 
and the dog actually 
leaped away. But 
it stopped, half a 

dozen paces off, and 
lowered its head, front 
legs outstretched. Bill 
took a quick step 
toward it, and it leaped 
up and barked happily, 
a dog once more. Bill laughed—and 
then he stopped, and spun around. For 
another laugh had mingled with his, 
and as the dog raced to his side and 
leaped upon him, Bill found himself, his 
brain whirling, facing his girl of the 
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train. She was 
just on the other 
side of a hedge, 
and she stood 
there __hatless, 
smiling at him, 
her eyes spar- 


kling. 


>, 


EYZ2 Pk 


“They don’t think much 

of me as a painter, Fuzzy- 

pup,” he said. ‘‘But we'll 
show ’em, eh?” 


“Oh!” she said. ‘That 
was splendid! I was watch- 
ing all the time! And I was 
so afraid you weren’t going to be 
able to make him understand! The 
poor, poor fuzzy dog!” 


ILL gaped and was moved, some- 

how, to reach down for the dog’s 
neck. He wanted to hang on to some- 
thing. It was not often that Bill found 
himself at a loss for words, but this 
was one of the times. 


“T—I think I'll call him Fuzzy,” was 
what he said in the end. “Do you 
mind? You see—you’ll be his god- 
mother, in a way.” 

“Oh!” said the girl. ‘Will you keep 
him, then? I think that will be won- 
derful for him! Fuzzy—” 

She came out from behind her hedge 
and approached them. And Bill held 
Fuzzy still while she too made friends 
with the beast. 

“Fuzzy,” she said. ‘‘Fuzzy—Fuzzy. 
Do you understand, Dog? That’s to be 

your name.” 
It didn’t understand, of course. 
But it loved her and licked her 
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hand and leaped 

up toward her, that 

she might be sure of that. And 

Bill saw that she didn’t care 

how dirty Fuzzy was, nor what 

the effect of dirty paws upon her 

clothes might be, and that Fuzzy 

had gone as straight to her heart 

as to his. And then, just as Bill 

was about to be greatly daring, the 

girl enlightened him, so that there 
was no need for him to dare. 

“He’s a strange dog,” she said. ‘He 
wasn’t here when I went away last week. 
He must just have drifted in while I 
was away— 

So she did live here! Bill’s heart 
began to sing. She wasn’t just a visit- 
ing girl. The other girl in the Ford 
must be her sister. Bill liked her bet- 
ter—that other girl. Doubtless she had 


sO 
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good points that would in time be re- 
vealed. Then, suddenly, embarrassment 
fell upon them. They stared at one 
another confusedly. 

“Well,” said Bill, swallowing rather 
hard, “I—I expect I’d better take 
Fuzzy and go along. You see, I’m going 
to live here, and I’ve got to find a house, 
or something—”’ 

The girl bent swiftly to Fuzzy. Per- 
haps she wanted to hide her face for a 
moment. It is certain that she was 
smiling when she rose, and that her 
cheeks were flushed. 

“I—I don’t want to seem to drum up 
trade,” she said in a muffled voice; ‘‘but 
one goes to a real-estate man when one 
is looking for a house—and you might 
see Mr. Marshall, opposite the station ; 
he’s my father—” 

She fled, suddenly, through the gap in 
the hedge. And Bill was left bewil- 
dered, illogically happy, staring at the 
hedge and the big, ugly, prosperous- 
looking house behind it. He stood still 
so long that Fuzzy, who now wanted to 
be played with and amused, grew in- 
dignant and barked sharply and accus- 
ingly and so brought Bill back to earth 
at last. It was only a puppy after all, 
this Fuzzy dog 

“Come on, Fuzzy!” said Bill unstead- 
ily. ‘“We’re going to find a house to 
live in, you and I. God only knows 
what the bunch will say. But we don’t 
care, do we, Fuzzy? We’re of age, aint 
we, Fuzzy?” 

As they walked back toward the sta- 
tion, Bill was moved to sing. Any hu- 
man companion must have been moved 
to desertion or to murder. Were the 
world’s worst singers being ranked, Bill 
would win his place in the first ten any 
time. But Fuzzy cared not for that. 


T was a Sunday some weeks later. 

Bill and Fuzzy were walking. You 
would not have known Fuzzy, who was 
a new dog, a dog transformed. He was 
clean, or nearly so. He had filled out 
amazingly; he was in danger of being 
fat. Bill, indeed, was thinking seriously 
of putting him upon a diet. He wore 
a fine, resplendent collar upon which his 
name had been engraved. And when he 
saw a man he did not like, he no longer 


groveled, but growled or barked, as the 
case might be, and bristled, with a per- 
fect faith in Bill’s ability and will to 
take his part. 

It was a very glorious day. And 
Bill’s mood was as bland as the day. 
He was getting over the keen homesick- 
ness that had assailed him at first; he 
no longer had moments in which only 
his visualization of the derision of Sara 
Morgan and the others restrained him 
from a furtive return to Washington 
Square and the old, smoke-filled rooms 
downstairs in the Brevoort. He could 
work here; heavens, how he could work! 
And he had Fuzzy. And—just then 
Fuzzy left him. Bill, used to these sud- 
den, inconsequential rushes of Fuzzy’s, 
paid small heed at first. But then he 
looked after him and saw him leaping 
up, a gray, woolly ball, upon a girl who 
stood by the dogwood tree. He quick- 
ened his pace. 

“Down, Fuzzy!” he said sternly. 
“Ladies in their Sunday best don’t want 
you jumping all over them.” 

But Nora Marshall laughed at the 
two of them. Her cheeks were flushed ; 
her eyes were sparkling. 

“T don’t mind!” she said. “Well— 
I hear you’ve really settled down in 
Hartvale! Do you like it, Mr. Chetsey?” 

He looked at her a moment before 
he answered. 

“T think so,” he said dubiously. “But 
—it doesn’t seem to like me—much. 
And I feel as if there’d been false pre- 
tenses somehow. I thought you lived 
here too.” 

“T’ve visited a lot this spring,” she 
said quite frankly, with none of the 
evasions some girls would have indulged 
in. “But I’m here a good deal, really, 
as a rule.” 

“T’m glad,” said Bill. 
to see something of you?” 

She seemed to hesitate. 
she spoke, she met his 
frankly. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn't, if 
you want to, Mr. Chetsey,” she said. 
“We people here in Hartvale are neigh- 
borly.” 

He frowned as he considered that 
statement. 

“That will have to do, for now, I sup- 


“Am I going 


But when 
eyes quite 
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pose,’ he said. “But I don’t think I 
want to be—neighborly.” 

They walked along together in silence 
for a time. Fuzzy ran wild ahead of 
them, returning from time to time to 
circle about them, leaping up and bark- 
ing as if to make sure that they were 
following him. Bill was sharply aware 
of odd reserves in the girl’s manner. It 
seemed to him that she wanted to be 
friendly, to come halfway to meet him, 
but was restrained by some force that 
he could not at all understand. Two 
or three times he thought she was about 
to speak, but each time she thought bet- 
ter of the impulse, if she had had it. 

“T turn in here,” she said at last; 
they had come to one of the older places 
in the outskirts of Hartvale ; in grounds 
that were filled with fine old trees an 
old stone house was set. “And so—” 

“We're sorry, Fuzzy and I,” said Bill 
gravely. “And if you'll let us, we'll 
come to see you sometime.” 

“Ves—sometime, of course,” she said 
rather hurriedly. ‘Good night.” 


Bit walked along, frowning. He 
could see his own house now, just 
below the bend in the road that marked 
the end of Hartvale. An old, quaint 
house it was, its Colonial purity almost 
undefiled. It was a weather-beaten 
house; here and there a board had rot- 
ted ; the whole place was sadly in need 
of paint. But smoke curled, homelike, 
from its chimney, and there was a warm, 
rich glow upon the windows that faced 
the setting sun. It was set in a patch 
of ragged garden, all overgrown, but 
still showing traces of order and design. 
There were old brick paths in that 
garden, and the outlines of quaint, 
formal flower-beds that must, in their 
day, have been rich with blooms. 

And soon, Bill knew, there would be 
lilacs in blossom about the house, and 
later would come the time of the two 
old vines that would, if he were any 
judge, fairly blaze with crimson roses, 
and of the old rosebushes that should 
bloom wonderfully. 

Already Bill loved this house of his 
that was such a perfect setting for his 
work. And yet he frowned as he ap- 
proached it. There was something miss- 
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ing; there was a false note somewhere. 
It had sounded stridently in his talk 
with Nora Marshall. After all, it was 
she who had brought him here. And 
now, it seemed, there was a barrier be- 
tween them. He had somehow failed 
of the acceptance that he had looked 
for from Hartvale, that he had taken for 
granted. He should have been able to 
understand this, but he did not. 

In the eyes of Hartvale, Bill was sus- 
pect. A writing-fellow from the city, 
crazy enough to take the old Dedham 
place, that had for years been a drug in 
the local real-estate market! Poor, it 
was plain, though he had paid his sea- 
son’s rent in advance. But poor, be- 
cause he had not even a Ford; poor, 
because he dressed in clothes of an an- 
cient cut and a comfortable shabbiness 
and wore soft collars even on Sunday; 
poor, because he smoked cigarettes that 
he rolled for himself, or a battered, 
ancient pipe. A Socialist, probably— 
he didn’t go to church! And he had 
strange, dubious friends, men with long- 
ish hair and flowing neckties, girls who 
smoked openly on his front porch. 

It was true that he had a Japanese 
servant—whose contempt for Hartvale 
put Hartvale’s contempt for and dis- 
trust of him utterly in the shade, and 
who knew every trick of the tradesman 
trying to turn a dishonest penny. But— 
well, Hartvale had to be careful. One 
couldn’t admit such people as Bill to 
the ordered life of the community. It 
seemed better to wait, even, before ask- 
ing him to join the country-club, of 
which Hartvale was—justly—so proud. 


But walked on, past his house, heed- 
less of the protests of Fuzzy, who 
At the 
turn in the road he stopped and stared, 
half amused, half regretful, at the glar- 
ing new sign that had been put up a 
few days before at the instance of Nora 


thought it was time for dinner. 


Marshall’s father. It was a big sign, 
the sort of sign that clamors for atten- 
tion. Its fellow was at Hartvale’s other 
portal. Here it is: 

Turis Is Hartvate! 

Fine Propre Live 1n HartvaLte— 
Peorpte You Wit Lixe as Neicusors! 
Wary Don’t You 
Live 1n HartTVALe? 
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It was a good sign, as Mr. Marshall 
had said. It was the sort of sign to 
make people slow down, or tell their 
chauffeurs to slow down, that they might 
weigh the merits of this hustling . 
and enterprising suburban com- _' 
munity as they passed . 
through it. It would ~ 
bring results. What Bill 
couldn’t see, to the 
annoyance of Mr. 

Marshall and his 
colleagues of 
the Board of 
Trade, was 
why he /£ 
should { 
spoil the 
quaint 
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“Then I am going—and I 
wont come back until you and 
the summer have both gone!” 


. . She turned and 
left him. 


she cried. . 


World savor of his 

little house by making 

of it a show place according to their 
standards. He didn’t want to have it 
painted a shiny white or cream, and fit 
new green shutters to his windows. He 
didn’t want to have the old, friendly 
rubbish cleared out of his garden and 
exchange its quaintness for bright and 
tasty flower-beds, as they suggested. He 
was corrupt and contented, so to speak— 
he and Fuzzy. 

Oh, he was an obstinate and unre- 
generate person, was Bill! He wouldn’t 
even tear down the hideous house he had 
built for Fuzzy out of an old packing- 
case, which was a blot even in that 
ragged garden of his. Fuzzy liked it, 
and Bill took an indecent pride in the 
two coats of vermilion paint he himself 
had applied to it. 

People laughed at Fuzzy’s house; 
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echoes of that 
laughter 
reached the 
Board of Trade 
of Hartvale 
and angered 

it, and depu- 
tations came to 
Bill—and_ depart- 
ed, angrily con- 
scious of the fact 
that he had been 
laughing at them 
by means of long 
words that they 
couldn’t under- 
stand until - they 


had looked them 
up in the dictionary, 
and that remained ob- 
scure, even then. 
He saw Nora Mar- 
shall fairly often, of 
© course. And the more 
he saw her, the more he wanted to see 
her. She was that sort of girl; she had 
a good many suitors, 


spring passed into summer, how- 


AS 
A ever, Bill didn’t make the progress 


with Nora that he wanted to make. And 
his work began to go wrong too. He 
wasn’t happy. The thought of Nora 
was always getting in the way when he 
settled down to write. 

“Why do you persist in keeping that 
awful house for Fuzzy?” she asked him 
once, when they had met along the 
road. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I—I sort 
of like it. Seems to fit him, you know. 
Now—honestly—don’t you sort of like 
it yourself ?” 

“Oh, I do!” she said impulsively. 
Her mouth crinkled up in one of her 
radiant smiles, and those dimples that 
Bill had deduced in the first moment 
that he had seen her appeared, fleetingly. 
“Rat—” 

She sighed. 

“Look here, Nora!’ said Bill fran- 
tically. “Why can’t we be friends? 
Honest to goodness friends, I mean? 
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You’re thick with half a dozen chaps 
who just came here this summer, as I 
did—chaps you haven’t known even as 
long as you’ve known me, if you count 
the day you christened Fuzzy! And still 
—I can’t come to see you—and I never 
see you, except by chance, like this.” 

“T know,” she said. She looked at 
him, troubled, frowning. Never before 
had he called her Nora, though it was 
a long time since he had called her, 
formally and properly, Miss Marshall. 
But she did not reprove him. Instead 
she said: 

“T don’t know, Bill. 
—he doesn’t approve of you at all. 
one does.” 

Bill smothered certain strong, plain 
words in his throat. 

“You’re rather—disturbing, you 
know,” said Nora. ‘You don’t get up 
in the morning and go to work. Things 
don’t mean anything to you—the things 
that mean a lot to us here in Hartvale. 
I think you make some people—envious. 
And they hate you because you're dif- 
ferent.” 

“Nora!” said Bill. All at once he 
couldn’t ‘wait. ‘“‘Dear—why do we have 
to care for that? I want you-—and if 
you want me—why should we care for 
anyone else ?” 

He caught her in his arms suddenly 
and held her for a moment, seeking her 
lips, finding them for a fleeting instant 
before she wrenched herself free. 

“Oh, I’m afraid!” she cried. “I am 
—I’m like the rest! Let me go, Bill— 
let me go.” 

And Fuzzy, seeing them struggling, 
thought it was a new game, and barked 
and leaped up on them and broke the 
tension of that great moment. Nora, 
her cheeks flushed, her hair tumbled 
about her eyes, was very remote as Bill, 
speechless in his abasement, stood hum- 
bly before her. 

“I’m not going to pretend I’m angry,” 
she said, her breath coming fast. “I— 
I’m ashamed; you’d never have done 
that if I hadn’t let you.” 

“Nora!” he cried in a sharp protest. 
“Nora—” 

But she silenced him. 

“I’m afraid,” she said again. “I— 
oh, I wish I weren’t! I do—lI do like 


You see, Father 
No 


you—-I—sort of want you—and Fuzzy 
—and the little house. Oh, Bill—I do 
almost love you all—” 

He stepped toward her quickly, hope 
shining in his eyes. But she evaded him, 
and Fuzzy leaped between them. 

“Bill—please,” she said unsteadily. 
“T want to get over being afraid; but 
you’ve got to help me. Oh, can’t you 
see? It’s hard for me—why, I’ve lived 
here all my life—this is my home. These 
are my people, these people who distrust 
you so, and whom you despise—” 

And then suddenly she seemed to 
break down and turned away. And Bill 
saw her going from him, with Fuzzy 
barking at her heels, and he stood still 
and watched her go. He knew, some- 
how, that he must let her go, that he 
must not follow her, almost that he 
must not look after her lest he be moved 
to follow. 


HAT night he lay awake and thought 

of her. And he could hear Fuzzy, 
restless and wakeful too, wandering 
about, clanking the chain that held him 
close at night, and whining softly from 
time -to time. In the gray dawn Bill 
went out and loosed the dog, and took 
him back to sleep with him. Upon the 
night there followed a miorning as vain 
and empty as the dark hours had been. 
Vainly Bill tried to work. From Nora 
there came no sign. He had known 
there would be none, but he had hoped, 
illogically, hopelessly. And at last he 
plucked up his courage and whistled to 
Fuzzy and fared forth boldly to her 
house. 

Her father met him, scowling. 

“T’ve come to see your daughter 
Nora,” said Bill bluntly. 

“You’re not welcome; she’ll not see 
you,” said Mr. Marshall quite as 
bluntly. 

For a full minute they faced one an- 
other, each trying to stare the other 
down. 

“Ts that a message from her?” Bill 
asked at last, his lips white. 

“She'll not see you, I said,” repeated 
Mr. Marshall. 

Bill turned and strode off. He had 
to whistle twice to Fuzzy before the dog 
would stop running about the porch, 
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whining and crying. Bill was black 
with anger. 

“T’ll go back to Washington Square!” 
he vowed grimly. And then, in a mo- 
ment: “No! I’m hanged if I will! Ill 
see it out here!” 

‘ And then, as he was passing a shop in 
the village, he laughed. He went in, 
and when he came out he carried two 
tins of white paint and a new paint- 
brush. 

“They don’t think much of me as a 
painter, Fuzzy-pup.” he said. ‘But 
we'll show ’em, eh?” 

Straight to Fuzzy’s house he went, and 
straightway he began to paint. He 
looked maliciously at the great sign at 
the turn in the road, and he laughed. 
And on the sloping side of Fuzzy’s 
house, where all who passed along the 
road could see, he painted this legend, ir 
great, sprawly letters of white: 


FUZZY LIVES HERE! 
HE’S A GOOD NEIGHBOR— 
YOU’LL LIKE HIM! 


Ae that night Bill got little sleep. 
He was out early, staring grimly at 
his new sign on Fuzzy’s house, the mock- 
ing, contemptuous pendant of the great, 
sober sign of the Board of Trade. 
Behind him a motor-horn suddenly 
sounded, nervous, shrill. He turned to 
see Nora, in the Ford in which she and 
her sister ran about, laughing at him. 

“TI thought I’d have to wake you up!” 
she said, blushing. “I—I—Bill, I’ve 
come to say good-by for a while. 1’m 
going away for a time to think things 
over.” 

“Nora!” he cried. ‘“You—angel.” 

He reached the little car just as she 
cried out. 

“Oh, Bill!” she cried. ‘What’s that 
—on Fuzzy’s house?” ; 

He stepped back that she might see. 
His grin was a little bit shamefaced in 
spite of himself. 

-“Bill!” she said. 
—you must paint that out! 
them so—” 

“Doesn’t it serve them right?” he 
said. “They haven’t cared much for 
my feelings.” 

“T can’t help it!” she said. “You 
mustn’t. I can’t have that stay there! 


“VYou-mustn’t! Oh 
To mock 


Father—he’d be furious if he saw that 
—and he’d be right—” 

She was growing angry. And when 
she saw the ouvstinate lines into which 
his face fell she stamped her foot. 

“Don’t you understand?” she cried. 
“I—I was going away, because I hoped 
that I could come back and send for 
you. But if you leave that there—” 

“If it could matter as much as that,” 
said Bill. “Good Lord!” He grew 
angry in his turn. “You didn’t see how 
your father looked at me yesterday—” 

“T don’t care!” she cried again. “Bill 
—promise me you'll paint it out.” 

“IT can’t do that!” he said. He 
couldn’t have told you why, but he knew, 
somehow, that he must stand by that 
defiance of Hartvale. He felt that it 
was a symbol behind which stood things 
that were of the highest importance to 
him. 

“Then I am going—and I wont come 
back—not until you and the summer 
have both gone!” she cried. “Oh, I’m 
glad I saw it—and that I don’t have to 
decide or think things out.” And with 
that she turned and left him. 


BILL couldn’t quite believe that she 
had gone, that she was really angry. 
And in the days that followed he was 


not afraid, at first. Every day he went 
eagerly, hopefully, to the mail-box at 
his gate. But the letter from her that 
he always hoped to find was never there. 
She did not come back. 

‘More than ever, that fall, was he in 
disfavor with the townspeople. He had 
grown more than ever careless of his 
looks ; in his flannel shirt and his shock- 
ing clothes, with the unkempt and the 
disreputable Fuzzy always in attendance 
upon him, he was to Hartvale a living 
reproach. And yet his work went well, 
when he could settle down to work again. 
And Bill, in his innocence, never knew 
that had he let Mr. Marshall play eaves- 
dropper when a famous manager mo- 
tored out, one day, to see him,—or 
had he let Nora’s father have a glimpse 
of the contract and the check that the 
manager left behind him,—Hartvale’s 
scorn would have turned to adulation. 

The time came when Bill, if he would 
stay,—and he was grimly determined to 
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stay all winter if he must,—had to make 
his arrangements with Mr. Marshall. 

“We don’t care to extend the lease,” 
said Mr. Marshall with pursed lips. 
“We regard you as a thoroughly unde- 
sirable tenant, Mr. Chetsey!” 

“Eh?” said Bill flatly.. And then he 
laughed and drew his lease from his 
pocket. “I thought so!” he said. 
“There’s an option to buy. I'll exercise 
that.” 

Mr. Marshall’s jaw dropped. He 
stared aghast as Bill wrote his check. 
This was no way to buy a house; to a 
business man like Mr. Marshall, Bill’s 
way of disposing of so sacred a transac- 
tion savored of blasphemy. But he was 
helpless. And Bill went back to his lit- 
tle house to look upon it for the first 
time with the eyes of ownership. 

“We've done it now, Fuzzy!” he said. 


9? 


“Suppose she doesn’t come—ever! 


T was on a bleak Sunday early in No- 

vember. Bill. was at work when an 
hysterical note in Fuzzy’s wild barking 
drew him to the window. In the road 
a car had stopped. And a girl, all 
muffled up in a great coat, about whom, 
even so, there was something familiar 
that made all of Bill’s pulses leap within 
him, was in the road bending over 
Fuzzy, hugging him. 

As Bill leaped his fence he heard, 
dimly, some one calling. 

“Coming, Nora?” 

And her answer: 

“Yes—no—oh—filease go on, Uncle 
Jim—please.” 
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“Nora!” he cried, “Nora!” 

Her face was flaming as she turned 
to meet him. 

“I—I never thought you’d stay—and 
stay,” she said. “And when I heard 
you’d bought your house rather than go 
—you knew I must come home some- 

Bill—I haven’t said—dear 
—everyone can see—” 

And then: “Oh, Bill—I was glad— 
glad—when I saw the sign was still 
there! If you'd painted it out, it 
wouldn’t have been you Oh, Bill 
—must I say it all? I think I’ll have 
to live here too, if there’s room for me.” 

It seemed that Fuzzy was about to go 
mad, but no one paid a bit of attention 
to him. 

“Ah!” said Bill a little later. And it 
was then they saw that the car was still 
waiting, and that Nora’s uncle, stern and 
disapproving, was coming toward them. 

“Dear,” said Bill, “go on. I'll come 
as soon as I’ve changed my clothes. It’s 

it’s Sunday, after all, and your father 
has his ideas. I'll have to talk to him 
now—show him things—contracts, you 
know, and royalty-statements, and the 
stuff the fool press-agent of this new 
show of mine is planning to get into the 
papers about Hartvale and Fuzzy and 
his house. Oh, my dear—I’m afraid 
your father is going to approve of me 
tremendously, after all.” 

“T’ll go,” said Nora. “I’m coming, 
Uncle Jim. It’s all right, really. I’m 
not mad! But Bill—if I leave you be- 
hind, Fuzzy’s got to come-with me in the 
car, as a hostage.” 
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I never saw a submarine ; 
I never hope to lamp one; 

But from the pictures I have seen, 
The life must be a damp one. 
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“ AWKS a daisy! '§ 
| L Mrs. Muldoon, Fe 
_——} it’s gettin’ now 

so you got to be a sort of 
valet to these here r-omers. , 
They’ve no mind for them- 
selves.” 

“What’s wrong now, Mrs. 
O’Hara? How do you mean 
valet?” Mrs. Muldoon _in- 
quired over the midmorning 
cup of coffee which she had 
but a moment before taken from the fire. 

“First it’s ‘Where’s me pants, Mrs. 
O’Hara?’ Then it’s ‘I can’t locate me 
shirts, Landlady,’ or ‘What happened to 
the morning paper I ordered?’ Or if it 
aint one of them, it’s somethin’ else. 
What with ten of them like that and all 
payin’ me good money, I don’t have a 
chance to breathe until ten o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“You should be glad, Maggie, they’re 
payin’ you good money. I got one on 
the second floor that’s been owin’ me 
since three weeks.” 

“Why don’t you chuck him out?” 

“Faith! He’s a nice young man,” 








st. 4 : 
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“Ah, you didn’t hear the good news, did you, Mrs. 
Muldoon? I’m going to work to-morrow,” he confided 
in a whisper. 
sighed Mrs. Muldoon. “I’m thinkin’ 
too he may have noble blood coursin’ 

through his veins.” 

“What’s noble blood got to do with it, 
when you’ve got to pay good money for 
bad eggs?” 

Mrs. Muldoon sighed again. 

“Tt’s nice coffee this morning, Katie,” 
Mrs. O’Hara suggested presently, eying 
the sugar in the bottom of her cup. 

“It is that, Maggie,” Mrs. Muldoon 
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“I was not following you,” he said. “ You 
frightened me,” she replied. “I was on my 
way home, and it’s rather late.” 
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agreed, likewise eying the sugar in the 
bottom of Mrs. O’Hara’s cup. ‘“How’s 
the new cook?” 

“She's all right when I watch her.” 

“They waste a lot, Maggie.” 

“They do, Katie. It is nice coffee this 
morning.” 

“It is, Maggie.” 


HE second-floor rear at Mrs. Mul- 

doon’s, while it was not the best 
room in that establishment, was a good 
room and “easily worth more than the 
eight dollars I ask for it with board,” to 
quote the owner of it. 

It was now occupied, for the first 
time in two months, by a young man by 
the name of Wells. 

“T’ll take it, Mrs. Muldoon,” he had 
said three weeks before. “But I can’t 
pay you for it just yet. I expect to hear 
from my family with a check in a few 
days, and then I will pay you.” 

Mrs. Muldoon had looked alternately 
from Mr. Wells’ straight-looking brown 
eyes to the genuine cowhide bag he car- 
ried, as she thought of the two months 
the room had gone untenanted. Under 
the circumstances, it was a gambler’s 
chance she took in permitting Mr. 
Charles Frederick Wells to move in. 

That the new roomer was a man of 
leisure became apparent at once. His 
only activities appeared to be reporting 
three times a day at Mrs. Muldoon’s 
table and reading the morning paper 
the star boarder always left for Mrs. 
Muldoon, Generally Mr. Wells was the 
only boarder who was present for the 
midday meal on week-days, and he and 
Mrs. Muldoon sat down together. 

Sometimes they ate in silence, and at 
others they exchanged remarks about 
the weather. At last, with twenty-four 
dollars owing her, Mrs. Muldoon exer- 
cised her right of a creditor. ‘Why 
don’t you go to work, Mr. Wells?” she 
asked. 

“My dear Mrs. Muldoon,” he re- 
plied with a laugh, “work is only to be 
thought of as a last resort.” 

“Work means money and keeps you 
from being idle,” Mrs. Muldoon sug- 
gested. ’ 

“That is the view some people take 
toward it, Mrs. Muldoon. As to your 


major proposition, I cannot but agree 
that work means money, but as for keep- 
ing one from being idle, I am inclined 
to share Brother Cowper’s thoughts on 
idleness. I quote him: 

“How various his employments, whom 

the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return, 


Esteems that busy world an idler 
too! 


“That’s poetry, and they say any- 
thing in poetry. It would be a fine 
world now, wouldn’t it, if nobody did 
any work?” 

The young man sighed. 
be ideal,” he said. 

“T’ll give you till Tuesday next to 
pay me what you owe.” 

Charles Frederick looked hurt. Then 
he explained: “I’m afraid I can’t prom- 
ise it to you for then, because—the fact 
is—my family is apt to be a trifle slow 
in remitting.” 

“Then out you go,” stated Mrs. Mul- 
doon, calculating mentally the amount 
she could realize on the cowhide bag 
in the young man’s closet. 

“You're heartless, hostess.” 

“T’ve got my own bills to pay.” 

“True, Mrs. Muldoon, too true! In 
this mad world, with everybody work- 
ing, every second bit of paper is a bill. 
I remember my father’s once saying: 
‘If it wasn’t for these blamed bills, life 
would be all right.’ I have inherited 
his thought in a more perfect form. In- 
stead of thinking of them as ‘blamed 
bills’ I merely do not think of them.” 

“T’ll remind you of mine,” Mrs. Mul- 
doon remarked. ‘‘And Tuesday I'll get 
my money, or out you go!” 

“T shall pray my best to accommodate 
you. Let’s see—that is six days from 
now. You are generous. What will my 
bill be at the end of that time?” 

“Thirty-two dollars—an even four 
weeks.” 

“Yours is a business head.” 

“Tt is,” Mrs. Muldoon agreed as she 
watched her non-paying guest swing 
lightly into the stairs. 


“Tt would 


N his room Charles Frederick Wells 

drew the once varnished rocker to a 

point of vantage before the window and 
sat down. 
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“Work!” mused Charles Frederick. 
“Why does everyone harp on the same 
theme? It can’t be that there is any- 
thing in it.” He arose from his chair 
and walked to the closet. From within 
he brought forth the cowhide bag. This 
he placed on the bed and. took from it 
his father’s last letter to him. He re- 
read it. 


My dear son: 

I enclose your quarterly allowance. 
Remember when you cash it that the 
full of life is only realized when you 
both earn and spend. I have acceded 
to your mother’s wishes and tried to 
make a gentleman of you as she saw 
it, but I think she was wrong. Idle- 
ness is a man’s worst enemy. 

Excuse me for preaching, but re- 
member that any time you insist on it 
I will stop your allowance. Remem- 
ber, too, that you are welcome to it 
for as long as you wish. 

Paternally, 
Hiram K. WELLS. 


“T wonder if there could be anything 
in it?’ Charles Frederick asked himself 
again. The better to grapple with the 
idea he left Mrs. Muldoon’s for a turn 
around the park. 

An hour later the idler was still in 
the park. Dinner at Mrs. Muldoon’s 
had long since been cleared away. It 
was the first meal at which Charles 
Frederick had failed to report. He 
was as yet undecided about the ma- 
jority’s correctness on the subject of 
work. Z 


Aer G on a sudden impulse to re- 
turn to Mrs. Muldoon’s, an impulse 
induced by a recognition of the fact that 
it was nearly if not quite past dinner- 
time, Charles Frederick rose hastily from 
the bench and started off at a lusty 
pace in the direction of his boarding- 
place. 

At his quick movements one of the 
crowd, a girl alone, looked around in a 
frightened way as if prepared“to run. 

Her blue eyes soon saw, however, that 
she had made a mistake in the young 
man’s motive. He was not following 
her as she had at first supposed. She 
smiled apologetically at him by way of 
atonement for her mistake. 

Charles Frederick, quick to take in the 
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details of the girl’s youth and whole- 
someness, looked upon her smile as a 
good opening. He had not matched his 
wits against fair femininity since lack 
of funds had driven him to Mrs. Mul- 
doon’s. He was but a step behind her 
when he spoke. “You were right. I 
was not following you,” he said. 

“You frightened me,” she replied. “I 
was on my way home, and it’s rather 
late.” 

“You should have gone home earlier,” 
Mr. Wells remarked, letting his step fall 
in with hers. 

“T had to work later than usual to- 
night,” she told him, apparently not 
resenting his companionship. 

There was that ugly word “work” 
again. Charles thought that here was 
some one who could sympathize with him 
in his loathing of it. ‘Work is a dread- 
ful thing, isn’t it?” 

The girl turned a puzzled, question- 
ing gaze upon him before answering his 
question. She was unable to fathom 
the twinkle in the deep brown eyes. 
“Work is a blessing unless you get too 
much of it,” she finglly said. 

“Nearly everyone agrees with you, at 
least,” the man sighed half to himself 
and half to the girl. ‘‘No doubt there 
is something in it, after all.” 

“Eight dollars a week,” the girl stated 
as if in answer to a question. 

“Eight dollars a week,” Charles Fred- 
erick repeated after her. The amount 
was directly associated with Mrs. Mul- 
doon’s charge for the second floor rear. 
“What do you have to do to earn that 
magnificent wage?” 

“T’m in the ribbons at the Star.” 

“In the ribbons?” 

“Yes. Behind the ribbon-counter,” 
she explained. 

“T see,’”’ said Charles Frederick. “You 
do this all day long.” He measured 
an imaginary yard of ribbon from the 
tip of his nose to his extended left 
hand. 


"THE girl laughed. “Not as bad as 
that! I’m afraid some one would 
get cheated if we did it that way. Yards 
are marked off on the counter.” 

“But the Star must have closed long 
ago. It’s after eight now.” 
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“We're taking inventory, getting ready 
for the June sales.” 

“T see. And they make you help? I 
suppose you get extra pay for it, 
though.” 

“Twenty-five cents supper-money is 
all.” 

“Very liberal for 
three hours work! 

You will put some of 
it in the bank, of 
course ?” 

“All of it. We need 
it at home for a rainy 
day.” 

“Then you haven’t 
as yet had supper?” 

The girl nodded 
her head. “I carried 
it with me.” 

“And lunch too?” 

She nodded her 
head again. 

“The same meal 
twice, eh? By self- 
denial at lunch you 
made two meals grow 
where only one grew 
before. If you wont mis- 
understand my motives, I 
think you had better have 
something to eat with me. 

Will you?” Charles Frederick 

had his eye on a restaurant 

when he extended the invitation. 

When the girl accepted gra- 
ciously, he had his hand in his 

empty pocket. Temporarily he 

was embarrrassed, but only tem- 
porarily, for in a flash he 

had decided to impose Pes: alt 
himself and guest on Mrs. doocha dcbesed 
Muldoon. whether or not 

They walked past the a by 
restaurant. “There is a gts 
better place to eat down the street,” he 
explained. 

“Not Antonid’s?” 
drawing away. 

“No, not Antonio’s. The place I had 
in mind is conducted by a Mrs. Mul- 
doon, an eminently respectable person 
whom I number among my acquaint- 
ances,”’ 

“Oh!” the girl remarked, and they 
continued on. 


the girl asked, 
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RS. MULDOON’S front door was 
unlocked, but nevertheless before. 
entering, Charles Frederick gave the bell 
a few quick turns. 
“Let me hang your coat here on this 
rack,” he was saying when his landlady 
appeared in the _ hallway. 
“Ah! Good evening, Mrs. 
Muldoon. I’ve brought a 
guest home for dinner.” 
“The hours for dinner is from 
five-thirty to seven-thirty, 
especially for them as—” 
“Quite right, Mrs. 
Muldoon,” he said, 
interrupting her. “I 
thought perhaps you 
might be prevailed 
upon to brew a pot 
of tea or some- 
thing.” 
“For them as 
don’t—” 
“Ah, you didn’t hear 
the good news, did you, 
Mrs. Muldoon? I’m 
going to work to- 
morrow,” he confided 
in a whisper. 
“Just take a seat in the 
parlor, and I’ll see what 
I can find to eat,” the 
landlady said, her man- 
ner changing to that of a 
hospitable hostess. 
“It’s awfully good 
of you.” 
“T’ll ring the bell 
when it’s ready,” 
Mr. Wells’ creditor 
said, making her 
way for the 
kitchen. 
“My landlady is 
a remarkably hos- 
pitable sort of person when approached 
in the right way,” Charles commented 
with a smile. “But for one little re- 
mark of mine, we should have had to 
dine elsewhere. It is better as it is.” 
“T heard the remark,” the girl stated. 
“Did you?” Charles asked in surprise. 
“You have doubtless guessed, then, that 
for the moment I am out of funds. I 
wonder if the Star could use another 
helper.” 
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“What can you do?” 

“Oh, anything—or that is, rather, 
nothing. Still, I imagine I could be 
taught to measure ribbons scientifically, 
or perhaps wrap packages. Do you 
think they would have me?” 

“They might. It’s a busy 
season just now.” 

“I’m going to try it. 

How does one go about 
a thing of that sort?” 

“Show your references at 
the employment-offiice.”’ 

The young man winced. 
“Alas! This will be my first 
offense. Do you suppose 
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they would have me?” 


“He told me to 
buy a hat with 
the change. Aint 
itabeauty? Seven 
ostrich- plumes!” 


“They might, if you’d work for next 
to nothing.” 

“T’ll tell.them salary is no object, or 
something like that, eh?” 

“You don’t need to worry about that. 
They will tell it to you.” 

A bell rang. 

“Ah, Mrs. Muldoon is ready for us.” 


HAT night Charles Frederick Wells 
tossed about on his bed for a long 
time before he fell asleep. “Eight dol- 
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lars a week!” 

“Her name is 

Helen O’Grady,” “‘Idle- 

ness is a man’s worst 

enemy,” “She has blue eyes,” 

“Five thousand a year from 

the Pater,” “And roguish lips 

and nose,” “I’ll have the rent next 

Tuesday or out you go!” “I think it 

would be easier to fall in love with 

Helen than any other girl I know,” 

“Would Father be able to stand the 

shock of my going to work?” “I won- 

der if I haven’t already?” and a hundred 

other like thoughts crowded his sleep- 
less brain. 

Early the following morning he took 
his place in line at the Star’s employ- 
ment-office. 

An hour later he was one of the big 
store’s employees. Number 783 was his 
designation, for he had lost his name 











and individuality, as did everyone else. 
He had been assigned to the shipping- 
department. 

“T need a caller-off,” the foreman 
told him as he led the new employee to 
the bottom of a chute where packages 
of every size and shape came down from 
the floors above and accumulated in a 
large tray. In front of this tray were 
hundreds of bins into which the pack- 
ages were distributed. 

Number 783 soon learned to do what 
was required of him and worked at 
breakneck speed, calling off the names 
and addresses on the parcels and tossing 
them into their proper bins. A checker 
called back the names and addresses. 


T noon Charles Frederick lost his 

number temporarily and for forty- 
five minutes walked about in the fresh 
air. ; 
His lunch-hour over, Number 783 
went back to his task until closing time. 
At the employees’ door he debated with 
himself whether or not to wait for 
Helen. He thought she would like to 
know about his luck. He would hurry 
to Mrs. Muldoon’s, he decided, and break 
his fast since morning; then he would 
look for her in the park. 

Charles Frederick greeted her with a 
smile that she returned. “I am a fellow- 
employee of yours now,” he said. 

“I’m glad,” Helen replied. “In what 
department ?” 

“Shipping,” he answered. 
our work halfway to China.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“Fine! It’s rather noisy, however.” 

The young man had fallen into step 
with the girl as they talked. .“A com- 
bination lunch and dinner again to- 
day?” he asked. 

She nodded negatively. 
keep something warm for me. 
you come with me?” 

“Thanks, but I’ve already dined— 
Mrs. Muldoon’s, you know. I should 
have waited for you, only I hated again 
to impose on my landlady’s hospitality.” 

Helen laughed. ‘Besides, it might 
not have worked—is that it?” 

Charles Frederick laughed. “The re- 
sult would have been doubtful, I fear, 
although I think my hostess has been 
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placated to some extent since learning 
that I am actually earning twelve dollars 
a week.” 

“So much as that?” For a moment 
the girl looked disappointed. “A man 
is worth more than a woman, though. 
I’m glad they gave you that much. 
Some of the men only get nine dollars to 
start.” 

“Then I should consider myself lucky, 
shouldn’t I? If my wage was much less, 
I should have to abandon hope of ever 
squaring my debt to Mrs. Muldoon. At 
this rate, I can become a star boarder 
in less than two months. After that we 
can go to the theater once in a while 
on the surplus. Will you?” . 

“You should save your money,” the 
girl admonished. “Wont you come in 
with me now?” She had stopped before 
an old, .paint-lacking little house set 
back farther from the walk than the 
rooming-houses surrounding it. 

“Thanks—I will,” he accepted, and he 
followed Helen down the path and 
through the open door. 


‘T O’Grady family of six besides 
Helen were in the parlor. Charles 
Frederick was introduced. He shook 
each one’s hand, down to Jamie, the 
youngest, who cooed from his mother’s 
arms. 3 
“The teakettle is on the stove, and I 
set out a bite to eat, Helen,” Mrs. 
O’Grady told her daughter. “I’ll help 
you,” she added, giving Jamie to a girl 
of twelve. 

“Don’t bother, Mother. 
has had his supper.” 

The tired mother, gracious while be- 
ing ungracious, again took her youngest 
in her arms and sat down while Charles 
Frederick followed Helen to the rear. 

“Mother is so tired at night,” Helen 
explained as they sat down at opposite 
sides of the uncovered table at her re- 
quest. 

“Work is not always a blessing, is it?” 
Charles asked in sympathy. 

“The right amount of it is,” Helen 
replied. 

“T am inclined to agree with you, 
Helen.” He used her name for the first 
time. He watched the effect, which was 
to spread a becoming blush over her 
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cheeks; then he added: “I feel better 
to-night than I have for ages.” 

The little home was obviously too 
crowded for anything more intimate than 
a general conversation, and after a half- 
hour in the family circle Charles Fred- 
erick took his leave. 

“Inventory again to-morrow night?” 
he asked Helen at the door. 

“Yes. There are about two more 
nights of it, I think.” 

“You'll come through the park?” 

“If it doesn’t rain. I ride when it 
does.” 

“T shall pray for fair weather,” the 
young man laughed. “Good night.” 

In his room Charles Frederick com- 
posed a letter to his father. It ran: 


Dear Pater: 

I am, I fear, coming around to your 
views and agree with you that “the full 
of life is only realized. when you both 
earn and spend.” I haven’t tried spend- 
ing recently, but I have been working. 
I hereby ask you to stop my allowance. 
How does a man know when he is 
falling in love? 

Your affectionate son, 
CHARLES FREDERICK WELLS. 


IRAM K. WELLS was out of town 
on business, and his son’s letter had 
to be forwarded to him. It was there- 
fore a week later when an envelope 
arrived at Mrs. Muldoon’s addressed to 
Mr. Charles Frederick Wells. That 


young man did not see it until nine 


o’clock at night, for the inventory ‘in 
the ribbons” was done with and he had 
been a guest at dinner at the crowded, 
well-kept, little house of the O’Gradys. 

Charles Frederick was humming softly 
when he opened his father’s letter. This 
time he did not look for the familiar 
check to flutter to the floor. It was there 
nevertheless, much to the young Mr. 
Wells’ surprise. Without glancing at the 
check, he read the letter. 


My dear boy: 
I believe our view of work is the 


right -one. you request, I have 
stopped your allowance, but am in- 
closing a check for one hundred in case 
you have any small bills to meet. If 
this isn’t enough, let me know. I ex- 
pect to be back in a few weeks and 
would like to have a talk with you. 
I think you ought to be in my business. 

You ask me how does a man know 
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when he is falling in love. My answer 
is this: If you feel like romping along 
the sward and kicking up your heels 
and are too shy to kiss the lady in 
question, the chances are about a 
dred to one you're in love. 
Your father, 

Hiram 


un- 


K. WELLs. 


Charles Frederick replied immediately 
to his father’s letter. 


Dear Dad: 

You're a liar when you say a man in 
love is too shy to kiss the lady. I 
kissed her to-night! Your guess that 
I had some unpaid bills shows remark- 
able intuition, or is it past experience? 
The hundred is more than enough, but 
I intend turning the balance over to a 
worthy cause. 

I think department-store wages might 
be higher, don’t you? 

Your son, 
CHARLES FREDERICK WELLS. 


“FoR the land sakes, Mrs. Muldoon, 
where did you get that hat?” 

“Aint it a beauty, Maggie?” Mrs. 
Muldoon asked with pardonable pride 
as she suffered Mrs. O’Hara to pour her 
a midmorning cup of coffee in the 
latter’s kitchen. ‘You know the young 
man that was owin’ me for three weeks?” 

“T remember your tellin’ me about 
him. Why, Katie? What’s he got to 
do with the hat?” 

“He gave me a check for a hundred 
and told me to buy a hat with the 
change. Aint it a beauty? Seven os- 
Aint they long, too?” 

“You took a good chance to lose thirty- 
two dollars, Katie.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He had an honest 
look to his eye.” 

“Vou never can tell, Katie.” 

“Not always, Maggie, but 
times.” 

“Where did he get the check, Katie?” 

“Tt was from his father, Hiram K. 
Wells, the president of the Star depart- 
ment-store.” 

“You don’t say, Katie?” 

“That’s how he signed one of the 
Star’s checks.” 

“You never can tell, Katie, can you? 
How do you like the coffee this 
mornin’?” > 

“It’s nice coffee, Maggie,” replied 
Mrs. Muldoon. 


some- 





She had no great future on the stage 
even though oe a peitvealp only 
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OU lay off this McByr gink,” 

said Zona ; “I’m telling you.” 
“T wont lay off,” returned 
“You'd think I was a film or 
Besides, 











Mary. 
something to be censored. 
he’s lovely.” 

“IT promised your ma that I’d bring 
you back—” 

“T’m of age, and I’ll read the ‘Stop’ 
and ‘Go’ signs for myself. Now what 
do you think of that?” 

“T know it’s a fool law that says a 
girl’s responsible just because she’s had 
twenty-one birthdays. My legal respon- 
sibility, maybe, was over when you had 
the cake with the candles in K. C., but 
my personal responsibility’s going to 
last till you ring down at Amsterdam 
and a Hundred and Ten. After that, 
for all of me, you can be Theda Bara. 
Till then—” 

“You think I’ll be Pickford because 
my name’s Mary. You have another 
guess !”” 

The two women faced each other 
from opposite ends of a bed in a Phila- 


Concerning 


Mary Pillsbury 


IN WHICH IT APPEARS 
THAT THE DEVILIS A 
GENTLEMAN AND THAT 
THERE MAY BE SOME SAL- 
VATION IN UNTIDINESS 


By Julian Johnson. 


delphia hotel. Mary was an annapen- 
nington-model soubrette, chic and chick 
and managerially salable at sixteen, 
despite her score and one. Zona was 
thirty-five, in an excellent state of re- 
pair, a vampire by profession and a 
mother hen by nature. She could not 
be a siren at heart, because when it was 
cold she wore flannels at heart; and a 
real siren, as everybody knows, would 
continue a very base burner even at the 
South Pole. Both these histrionic ladies 
were members of Sheltenham’s “Thou- 
sands in One Night” company, which 
had strewn a lacy trail of old point and 
young curves from the Hudson to Los 
Angeles and back. 


HE rest of Zona was Randall, and 
Mary finished up with the more 
floury name of Pillsbury. Pillsbury 
pere, long separated from his family, 
had glanced at the drifting cocaine and 
perished in a blizzard. Mrs, Pillsbury 
had an admirable temperament ; she took 
things as they came; she trusted implic- 
itly in providence and kept her rice- 
powder dry. 
Mary was a good girl, but healthy. 
Attention pleased her, and though she 
did not drink, she had a passion for 
accepting anybody’s invitation to sup- 
per, anywhere. Her mother—her fig- 
ure was as much history as that day 
in which Lillian Russell ate anything 
she wanted—had a sort of tugboat con- 
tralto, and nailed down the harmony 
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from the back line. Thus she traveled 
with her charmingly chiseled daughter, 
and when anybody invited Mary out, 
Mamma went along. She did not con- 
sume alcohol, but she devastated the 
French pastry. And the French pastry 
got her. When the comedian com- 
plained that Mrs. Pillsbury in tights 
got a bigger laugh in silence than he 
wen on his best puzzle, Mrs. Pillsbury 
departed. 

But her departure was not a lachry- 
mose affair. She accepted the fate of 
‘retirement and turned her daughter over 
to Zona Randall. 

“She aint exactly wild, Miss Ran- 
dall,” counseled Mrs. Pillsbury. ‘It’s 
just natural pep. She gets it from me. 
Often we've been taken for sisters. 
Advise her ; don’t boss her. She showed 
me all her letters, but I never opened 
’em. She has too much sense to do any- 
thing she —” 

“Well,” interposed the gentle vam- 
pire, “where do I come in? If she’s a 
self-starter, electric lighted and fool- 
proof, why me for a chauffeur? I got 
some other things to do, you know.” 

“Don’t let her get married!” whis- 
pered Mary’s mother ferociously. 
“She’s just as apt as not to do that. I 
did—and look what I got—married a 
snowstorm, although I must say his 
habits didn’t come on him till he’d had 
such trouble with his rheumatism.” 

As Zona realized that all Mrs. Pills- 
bury feared for her lovely Mary was 
a little band of gold, her sense of respon- 
sibility grew very real. She liked kids, 
and though she had Mendelssohned to 
the minister twice, baby hands had never 
reached up to hers. Mary was a lov- 
able child, and as she was utterly irre- 
sponsible, Zona grew very fond of her. 


ZONA did not object to Mary’s go- 
ing out with the right sort of fel- 
lows. She O. K.’d the supper or the 
dance, or a party ’most anywhere; but 
somehow she contrived to make every 
taxicab duet a trio. And to be honest, 
she encouraged the thing that Mrs. P. 
most dreaded: marriage. She sur- 
Teptitiously hunted a husband for Mary 
in Los Angeles, in Denver, in Kansas 
City—even in Chicago, where no man 
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thinks it proper to meet stage women 
unless he is already married. But the 
matrimonial trout did not rise to the 
bright bait; and Zona, who loved Mary 
now as though she were her own baby, 
worried. Mary had no great future 
back of the incandescents, even though 
she did a perfectly lovely hula and was 
assembled all over like a Rolls-Royce. 
Zona had two pictures: Mary hard, 
middle-aged, weary, obscure, neglected, 
loose mentally and physically, strug- 
gling — struggling — struggling ; Mary 
married, obscure but not weary, not un- 
happy, not struggling—contented. 

The fellow with the wedding-ring in 
his vest-pocket came along in Indian- 
apolis. He was a bright, homely little 
fellow. His name was Joe Deering. He 
had seven motion-picture theaters, and 
a heart full of worship for Mrs. Pills- 
bury’s daughter. 

Mrs. Pillsbury’s daughter liked him, 
too. Zona knew she did, because she 
made so much fun of him. 

“T’ll bet he cleaned his straw hat 
himself,” chortled Mary. 

“T’ll bet he could!” championed Zona. 

The incident closed, as Zona expected, 
with the giddy Mary giggling and prom- 
ising nothing. 

Zona liked Joe all the better because 
he made no.complaint. 

“T know just how you feel,” said the 
older woman sympathetically. “You'd 
like to give her a good beating. So 
would I!” 

“Beat who—why?” commented Joe, 
cryptically, his eyes narrowing. 

“That’s what I get for mixing in a 
family fight,” muttered Zona. ‘Never 
mind, Joe! Now, take my tip: go to 
New York, get hold of some of those 
picture menageries up Harlem way— 
you'll do well! Don’t try to make her 
live outside Manhattan. Don’t try to 
make her quit the stage—give her kind- 
ness and a home, and she’ll ask you 
to let her leave off working. But if 
you boss her, she’ll stick to make-up till 
she plays Alother Frochard.” 

“Well,” admitted Joe, smiling, “I was 
thinking of going to New York any- 
way; so —” 

Two days later he departed Tarking- 
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cumbersome as bear-cubs and old men 
who were just silly. Jack McBry was 
thirty-eight years of age, a connoisseur, 
a very elegant gentleman, utterly mas- 
culine. He had money, but he had so- 
cial position ; and he had supreme pres- 
tige, which is more than both. Had 
he been in Eden, the serpent would 
have had no chance. In the new radi- 
ance Joe’s gentle, steadfast glimmer 
was entirely obscured; but for Mary, 
Zona knew, McByr’s dazzle was no more 
than a passing, cruel flash—that it 
might leave her quite blinded, with her 
heart crying out day after day for the 

comforting glow of Joe’s 

hearthside, so miserably 

' forsworn. 


“Oh, there you go again! My Gawd, will I ever get any peace! Aint I old enough to vote, and still I have to 
be curfewed into the hay! I’m through being bossed.” 


Having the romance nicely brewing, 
and a selfish mother circumvented, Zona 
faced utter defeat two weeks later in 
Philade!phia. 

Hence the bedtop defiance, to which 
we now cut back. 


F. ty heart Mary was still a gay child. 

She dared anything, because she 
was innocent; and a man like Jack 
McByr was to her a new and marvelous 
experience. From Seal Rocks to the 
Eads Bridge she had attraeted big boys 


Mary resumed her self-justification to 
the court of her mother’s appoint- 
ment. 

“To-morrow night, after the show, 
there’s going to be a grand party at the 
Schuylkill Hunt Club, and Mr. McByr’s 
going to take me, of all people! Now, 
is there any harm in that?” 

“How is Mr. McByr going to take 
you?” 

“T didn’t ask him. 
know? Aéroplane—maybe 

“You know he’s going to take you in 


How should I 
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his limousine. He’s not going to walk 
or ride in a street-car.” 

“Well, what harm is there in that?” 

“There might not be any—if there 
was any Schuylkill Hunt Club, or any 
party, but there’s neither.” 

“Zona Randall, you're crazy. If 
your brains was cut down to fit your 
hat, you could wear a peanut-shell for 
a Panama —” 

“McByr has a hunting lodge up the 
Schuylkill River, English - fashion. 
That’s where you're going, and you know 
it!” 

“T don’t suppose he could give a 
party there if he wanted to, could he, 
Smarty ?” 

“How do you know he’s giving a 
party?” 

“Because he told me he was!” 

Argument was useless. Zona retired 
to her own room. It was in the deep 
of night, and soon she heard Mary, hum- 
ming a syncopation concerning the beach 
at Waikiki, preparing for bed. Zona 
could not forget Jack McByr’s cool, 
appraising face as he sat in the front 
row their opening night at the Lyric 
Theater, nor the weary eyes that looked 
up at her and at others like her with a 
bit of fine veiled scorn—nor the flame 
that leaped in those eyes when Mary 
came on. Even then they were steady 
and calculating, but they were rapa- 
cious, merciless eyes. To Zona they said 
“T’'ll get her!’ as plainly as though he 
had taken a_megaphone and yelled like 
a football coach. 

The song stopped, and darkness came 
in Mary’s room. 

Zona rose from the chair in which, 
with unseeing eyes, she had been star- 
ing into Walnut Street, and softly 
passed to the other chamber. Mary 
seemed asleep, a smile on her girlish 
face, a wan ray from a distant electro- 
lier lighting it like that of a baby in a 
cradle. 

Zona bent down to kiss her, when 
Mary put up her hands in a gesture of 
repulsion. 

“Go ’way! 
me!”’ 

“Listen, child: your old Grandma 
Zona wants to talk to you—” 

“Oh, there you go again! My Gawd, 


You were so mean to 


will I ever get any peace! Aint I old 
enough to vote, and still I have to be 
curfewed into the hay. I’m through 
being bossed !” 

She sat in the middle of her brass- 
bound pallet, a disheveled but wonder- 
fully alluring picture of wrathy de- 
fiance. 

For the second time in half an hour 
Zona retired defeated. Mary fell asleep 
with prompt soundness, 


But Zona could not sleep; nor did 

she make any move toward bed. In- 
deed, she was very wretched. She had 
not realized how she loved her naughty 
foster-child, nor how absurd is law when 
it comes to regulating human conduct. 
Her impulse was to smuggle Mary 
home and lock her in; but was not Mary 
legally responsible? One blow at a 
barred door, one outcry, and Mary 
would be free, Zona in very Dutch, and 
the two of them through with each other 
forever. 

Then she thought to compete with 
Mary for Jack McByr, pitting charm 
against charm ; but Zona had a fine sense 
of humor, and in a moment that notion 
made her laugh. What had her delib- 
erate maturity to offer against Mary’s 
spontaneous youth? 

It was battle with the best she had, 
against all that McByr and Mary had 
together. Every point was in his favor: 
Mary was herself the essence of neat- 
ness and cleanliness ; and the same qual- 
ity in others always appealed to her; 
and Zona had observed equal personal 
niceties in Jack. His lounge suits grew 
in London ; his shirts were silk pastels ; 
his boots were knifed out in Paris; his 
thinning hair was so. subtly deployed 
that his head looked like the bushy poll 
of a dragoon. He was a virile ex- 
quisite. 

Point by point Zona listed the fel- 
low’s undeniable charms—and then sud- 
denly she started, in the semidarkness, 
as though some Keystone comedian had 
thrust a pin into her; and had there 
been anyone to see, her eyes would have 
been noted as wide and shining. © She 
laughed, long but soundlessly. Then she 
went to bed and slept as happily and 
well as Mary. 
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[% the morning, early, Zona called Tom 
Bailey. But she used the office tele- 
phone—not the instrument in the room 
where Mary might lie awake with eyes 
closed. 

“This is Zona Randall. How are 
you, Tom? It’s a long time—” 

“Tt sure is, old dear! How are you, 
anyway? I’ve been so busy I—” 

“Don’t apologize for not coming to 
our show. Our tableau means nothing 
in your young life. I want to see you, 
Tom.” 

“Well, I—” 

“Lunch to-day, Tom. Please!” 

“You know when I found the one 
woman in the world who could be jeal- 
ous of me, I married her.” 

“That’s all right. This is business. 
Bring her along. I’d love to meet 
her!” 

“I’m afraid she wouldn’t break to 
your gait for a double-harness date, 
girlie.” 

“Well—as you please. 
Jack McByr lunch?” 

“Bellevue-Stratford, usually. 
he got to do with it?” 

“Tom, I can’t tell you, but I want a 
casual introduction to him; that’s all. 
It’s got to be casual to work.” 

Zona, who had had her way with Tom 
Bailey many and many a time, had it 
again. They lunched at the Bellevue, 
and presently, as she gazed out into 
Broad Street as demurely as her thirty- 
five years would permit, her host hailed 
the somewhat unwilling McByr and 
towed him alongside. 

Bailey was not long in realizing that 
the mystic conference, whatever it con- 
cerned, was a@ deux. Besides, it was 
two o’clock, and he was busy—and little 
Mrs. Bailey might stroll in for late 
luncheon or early tea! He excused him- 
self. 

“I believe you know my little friend 
Mary Pillsbury,” murmured Zona as 
McByr lighted the cigarette he held be- 
tween exquisitely manicured fingers. 

“I—yes, believe I’ve met her. The 
dancer with the copper hair?” McByr’s 
uncertainty was hardly good acting. 

“Exactly—” Zona hesitated. 

“Well?” pursued McByr, wondering. 

“Just this: the child is enthusiastic 
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about you, and you can be a very ‘help- 
ful influence. You know there are some 
things women resent from women.” 


” OMEN resent advice from any- 
body,” philosophized the man. 

“That’s just it!” Zona pressed on 
triumphantly. ‘You show her by ex- 
ample. Your surroundings — your — 
things. As a good deed, impress upon 
her the—the—well, the difference be- 
tween you!” 

“Just what do you mean?” asked Jack, 
leaning forward in unpleasant interest. 

“T love the child, and you’re not go- 
ing to be angry at me for being frank?” 
returned Zona, leaning forward too, her 
eyes limpid as though she were telling 
all the truth in the world. 

“Why, certainly not. 
you—but go ahead.” 

“The child is too pretty to be as care- 
less about herself as she is. Now we 
see only her youth, her charm; but as 
she grows more mature, her personal 
carelessness will ruin every chance she 
has. She should take better care of her 
pretty hands. Did you notice her 
cracked, broken nails?” 

“T did not.” 

“Of course not! Her face seldom 
permits any man to see her hands.” 

“Her torn blouses she never mends; 
her boots are run down at each heel. 
She has no gloves, for she has poked 
her fingers through every pair. And—” 

“Well ?” 

“Please don’t think me catty, Mr. 
McByr! Please make her take care of 
her frocks as well as her beauty. Now 
I ask you, has any girl with Mary’s 
leisure any excuse for petticoats in rib- 
bons ?” 

“Why, that’s absurd. That is, I—” . 

“She has things that must have cost 
hundreds and to-day she hasn’t a petti- 
coat she hasn’t torn, ripped and kicked 
through. I can’t tell her these things, 
Mr. McByr, but a girl of her age may 
possibly learn personal neatness by ob- 
serving a man like you. A powder-puff 
to-day is more important to her than a 
toothbrush. I hope that she will at 
least be orderly by the time she is 
eighteen.” 

“By the time she is—good Lord, 
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“By the time she is—good Lord, she told me she was twenty-one!” 


exclaimed Mr. McByr. 


she told me she was twenty-one!” ex- 
claimed Mr. McByr with astonishing 
alacrity. 

“She is extremely mature for her 
years,” murmured Zona with gentle arch- 
ness, 


BAck at his desk at a great Chestnut 
Street window Jack McByr sat be- 
fore a pile of unopened letters, ruminat- 
ing in a soundless whisper. 
“And that kid really put it over 
me about her age H’m—bro- 
ken nails, run-down boots, punctured 
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gloves, torn petticoats! 
A powder-puff the most 
important — by Jingo, 
I'll bet she came from 
a family that worshiped 
the god of water every 
Saturday night, some 
Saturdays.” 

“Smith!” he called 
to a man writing at a 
table behind him. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Pretty busy to-mor- 
row, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, indeed! ‘That 
is, if you wish to—” 

“T understand. I'll 
tumble in early to-night ; 
and can you be here at 
eight sharp?” 

“Certainly !”” 

“Very good. Pass me 
the telephone, and close 
that door.” 

It was dark when 
Zona entered the hotel. 
She found Mary before 
her writing-desk uncer- 
tainly, waving a pen at 
a piece of stationery 
upon which she _ had 
made no mark. 

“What are you wear- 
ing to your after-theater 
party, Mary?” queried 
Zona, innocently putting 
away her things. 

“Zona,” said Mary in 
a wet voice, turning 
around but keeping her 
eyes bent on the floor, 
“T have finally decided 
to follow your advice.” 

“What advice are you talking about, 
dear?” 

“I’m not going to any party. 
going to pass him up flat.” 

“How cruel!” answered Zona, laugh- 
ing ‘a little at the poor girl in spite of 
herself. 

“And Zona—what’s Joe’s New York 
address ?” 

“Try the McAlpin, dear,” answered 
Zona, bending to drop a breath of a 
kiss on the fragrant neck of her pro- 
tégée. 
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The 10Ilst Man 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN WHO 
LIVED DOWN HER PAST: AND OF THE 
DRAMATIC SITUATION WHICH REVEALED 
TO HER THE MAN WHO HAD HELPED 


By Albert Payson Terhune 





y |EAN WYTHE 
put one foot side- 
] wise on the edge 


of the chair-seat behind her, sat down 
upon it and let the other foot swing 
loosely floorward. This maneuver is 
technically known as “sitting on one’s 
foot.” The average man could not com- 
pass it without giraffic awkwardness 
and a possible fracture of the ankle. 
Women do it by instinct; and they do 
it with more or less grace. 

Jean had chosen a deep leather chair 
in the library, in front of the big log- 
fire. The fire this afternoon was not a 
mere luxury, for outside, the Novem- 
ber weather was doing all sorts of hor- 
rible things. 

It was good to sit thus, tucked away 
in the depths of the old chair, listening 
to the screech of the wind and snow. 
Doubly sweet to Jean was the knowl- 
edge that there were at least a dozen 
relatively important things she ought to 
be doing at this very moment, and that 
she did not intend to do one of them. 
Instead, she planned to idle for a 
drowsy hour in front of the fire—to 
blink at the flickering flamelets, to hear 
the snap of the sparks—just to be at 
peace and very, very happy. 

Jean had been happy—ever and ever 
so happy—for nearly three years now. 
Yet she had never wholly grown used to 
her own happiness, or to the fact that 
hers were the treasures of a beautiful 
home, a covetable social position, all the 
money she really cared to spend—and a 
husband who loved her almost as ar- 
dently as she adored him. Every now 
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tin-bank hoard and counts it 

over, penny by penny—Jean liked to 
steal away, all by herself, to sit and 
brood blissfully over her sweet fortune. 
This was one of those dreamy times. 

But pleasant solitude was not to be 
her portion to-day, even here in the 
storm-isolated library. A furry shape 
presently detached itself from among a 
pile of couch-cushions, yawned cavern- 
ously, stretched itself fore and aft and 
then mincingly advanced toward the 
fireside chair. The intruder on Jean’s 
privacy was a half-grown mass of gray 
fluff, with enormous gold-and-black 
eyes and a tail the size of a fox’s. In 
brief, it was her Persian kitten Saladin. 

Saladin, after the manner of cats,— 
and women,—did not approach its goal 
in a direct line. It paused to inspect 
corners of rugs, made endless detours 
around chairs, affected to see peril in 
perfectly familiar pieces of furniture— 
and by a circuitous route at last reached 
its mistress’ side. Jumping up into 
Jean’s lap, it purred thunderously, lay- 
ing back its furry ears and rubbing its 
icy nose in rapture against her idly 
caressing hand, greeting its mistress 
with a succession of the whistling 
squeaks which Persian cats alone can 
compass. Then, lazily stretching itself 
at full length athwart the woman’s 
knees, the kitten disposed itself for a 
nap. 

For a space, the muffled yell of the 
storm, the intermittent crackle of the 
fire-logs, and the diminuendo purring 
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of Saladin alone broke the room’s twi- 
light stillness. Jean began to nod. Her 
long-fringed lids drooped ever so little. 


Shien the opening and closing of the 
front door did not trouble Jean’s 
calm. She knew her husband would not 
come back from the office for another 
hour ; and she had left word for chance 
visitors, that she was “not at home.” 
So she woke, with an actual start, at a 
step in the hall and the rattle of the 
library doorway’s curtain-rings. Turn- 
ing her head to see which of the serv- 
ants had disturbed her peace, she dis- 
covered a man, hat in hand, standing on 
the threshold of the library. 

Jean got to her feet, peering through 
the half-light at the unannounced 
visitor. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Wythe,” the 
man greeted her, coming a few steps 
forward. “It’s a vile day outside, isn’t 
it? I’m afraid my umbrella and rain- 
coat are making a bottomless lake in 
your front hall.” 

Jean stood looking at him, a per- 
plexed frown wrinkling her pretty fore- 
head. The kitten, rudely disturbed from 
its doze, gathered itself from a sprawled 
bunch on the hearth and leaped to the 
mantel-shelf, where it perched, glower- 
ing at the interrupter of the room’s 
peace. 

“T’ll draw a chair up to the fire, if 
you don’t mind, and warm myself,” 
went on the stranger, at evident ease 
with himself’ and with the situation. 

He moved forward as he spoke, and 
held out his hands to the blaze. Long 
hands, they were—long and white and 
shapely, with the look of an artist’s— 
strong, capable hands too, in spite of a 
flaring three-carat diamond that marred 
the ring-finger of one of them. 

The man himself, as the firelight now 
revealed him, was slender, of middle 
height and middle age, smooth-shaven 
and of simple, almost ministerial garb. 
His face was lean and ascetic. His 
gray eyes were totally without expres- 
sion of any kind. 


EAN was still looking at him in un- 
friendly perplexity. He seemed so 
thoroughly at home, and yet without any 
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outward indication of impertinence or 
bravado. 

“Your card was not brought in to 
me,” she said at length, lamely enough. 
“If you wished to see Judge Wythe, he 
is at his office. And I—” 

As she spoke, she turned toward the 
bell. The visitor checked her with a 
slight but decidedly imperative move of 
his hand. 

“Please!” he said with a sudden firm- 
ness. 

She hesitated. The man continued: 

“T know Judge Wythe is not at home. 
I spent an hour with him at his office 
this afternoon. In fact, I have come 
directly from there.” 

“But—?” 

“As I climbed the steps, here,” he 
went on, “I saw the glow of firelight 
from these library windows. I took the 
liberty of peeping in—for which I crave 
your pardon. I saw you sitting by the 
hearth. I told the servant at the door 
that I had an appointment with your 
husband, at this hour. I was shown 
into the reception-room across the hall. 
As soon as the servant was gone, I came 
in here.” ? 

“If you have an appointment with 
Mr. Wythe—” she began. 

“T haven’t,” he assured her. “That 
was what might be called a needful lie. 
I never tell needless lies. They spoil 
one’s skill for the other kind.” 

“T am not receiving, this afternoon,” 
said Jean stiffly. “I don’t care to ask 
why you have intruded on me like this. 
But you will please go, at once.” ; 

“T always humor a pretty woman’s 
whim, when I can,” he replied, “but this 
time I can’t. I put myself to some slight 
trouble to pay you this call. And it is 
decidedly important to me—perhaps to 
you.as well. So you'll forgive me for 
refusing to go?” 

By way of answer Jean crossed to the 
electric bell at the far side of the room. 

“You are ringing for tea?” he asked 
pleasantly. “Though I seldom eat be- 
tween meals, I’ll be glad, on a day like 
this—” 

“T am ringing to have you shown 
out,” she replied, vigorously pressing 
the bell. 

“ ‘Shown out’ is the polite way of say- 
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ing ‘thrown out,’ isn’t it?” he asked. 
“But whichever it is, it wont be done 
to me. May I introduce myself? I am 
Joel Fordyce.” 


HE paused. The name meant noth- 

ing to Jean, however. She still 
stood beside the bell, impatiently await- 
ing a response to her ringing. 

“T see you don’t read the papers as 
closely as you might,” he went on, after 
waiting politely for her recognition. 
“Let me try once more to stir your in- 
terest. I am here to talk to you about 
Jeffreys Lander, Mrs. Wythe.” 

He spoke quietly ; even ingratiatingly. 
There was no threat in his pleasant 
voice. The expressionless gray eyes did 
not so much as seek hers. Yet, on the 
instant, Jean’s face went rigid as a 
death-mask. Her slim body stiffened. 
Wide-eyed, lips parted, she stared at her 
unbidden: guest. 

At the same instant a manservant ap- 
peared at the doorway, in answer to the 
bell’s repeated imperious summons. For 
a second Jean stared dully at the in- 
quiring servant. Joel Fordyce had not 
turned from his placid contemplation of 
the fire. 

“You rang, Mrs. Wythe?” queried the 
servant, wondering at the pause. 

“Yes,” answered Jean in a voice as- 
toundingly like her own. ‘You may 
serve tea in here, this afternoon.” 

When the servant had departed, she 
walked straight over to Fordyce, her 
muscles tense, her brave eyes level and 
challenging. 

“Well?” she demanded sharply. 

“Well?” he retorted, with a smile that 
began at his lips and never reached his 
eyes. 

“Would you mind sitting down?” he 
added. “I talk more easily sitting 
down. And as long as you are standing, 
la” 

Without a word she sat down—not on 
her foot this time. He seated himself 
at the far side of the hearth, and his 
blank eyes again began to study the 
embers. 

Jean moved impatiently in her chair 
and seemed about to speak. The action 
broke off Fordyce’s contemplation of 
the fire, but he did not yet speak. 
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He reached out to the mantel instead, 
and ran his sensitive fingers along 
Saladin’s silken fur. As a reward for 
this kindly advance, the Persian kitten 
made a lightning-quick motion with one 
fluffy paw—and a triple line of scarlet 
marks appeared as by magic on the back 
of his white hand. 


pORDFCE surveyed with mild inter- 
est the red scratches on his hand- 
back. 

“Animals don’t take to me,” he said 
apologetically. “I don’t know why— 
unless, perhaps, because I don’t take to 
them. It’s that way with some people, 
and just the opposite with others. There 
was Jeff Lander, for instance. All ani- 
mals loved him. Dogs and cats—and 
women.” 

Jean winced, ever so little, through 
her aspect of stark terror.. Just then the 
servant came in with the tea. Jean 
busied herself with the cups and the 
bubbling silver water-kettle until she 
and Fordyce were once more alone to- 
gether. Then she whirled upon her 
guest as fiercely as had Saladin. 

“What do you want of me?” she de- 
manded. ‘Tell me!” 

“Tell you?” he returned. “Certainly. 
That is why I came here. It is a 
rather long story. But I’ll cut it as 
short as I can—for both our sakes. Mrs. 
Wythe, have you ever chanced to hear 
your husband speak of the Fordyce Pool 
Bill?” 

“Yes,” she said coldly, “I think I 
have. What has that to do with—” 

“That is my bill,” he told her, a little 
thrill of pride creeping into his low- 
pitched voice. “It comes up at the 
Capitol, day after to-morrow. It would 
have every show of passing both Houses, 
by a comfortable little margin, too, if it 
were not for Judge Wythe.” 

He sipped reflectively at his tea; then 
he went on: 

“Ordinarily, we’d be strong enough to 
laugh at a single obstacle like that. But 
this year the reformers are thick, at the 
Capitol. And your husband is their 
ringleader—or, rather, he’s their bell- 
wether. They trot along meekly—the 
silly sheep—in whichever direction he 
cares to lead them. Judge Wythe is 
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against the Pool Bill—and that bill 
means something pretty close to life or 
death to me and to the interests I repre- 
sent in the legislature, Mrs. Wythe.” 

He paused again. She did not speak. 

“T’ve been to your husband this after- 
noon,” he resumed. “I’ve used every 
argument I could. He’s dead set 
against my bill. He can’t be made to 
see what a benefit it will be for—for the 
best interests of the community, if it 
goes through. He ended our talk by 
practically ordering me out of his office. 
So I came to you.” 

“Why ?” 

“To get your help, of course. Every- 
body knows how crazily in love your 
husband is with you. He’ll do every- 
thing or anything you ask him to. Why, 
wasn’t it you who got him to put 
through that silly Widows’ Pension Bill, 
even after he’d publicly said it was un- 
constitutional? Just by playing on his 
sympathies and his sentiment, you did it. 
Well, if you could do that, you can do 
this. Will you?” 


“X7OU are mistaken,” she said. “I 


don’t know anything about politics, 
and I don’t care anything about them, 
except as they interest my husband. I 
happened to read about the Widows’ 
Pension Bill, and then I asked questions 
about it and I found what a splendid 


thing it was. And I told Judge Wythe 
how I felt about it, and why. I made 
him see the human side. That’s all.” 

“That’s all,” assented Fordyce in high 
approval. “And that’s all you need to 
do about the Pool Bill. I can tell you, 
offhand, that it will benefit twice as 
many people as ever the Widows’ Pen- 
sion Bill did. Say so to your husband. 
Tell him your heart’s set on his with- 
drawing his opposition. Cry a little, if 
that will help. Oh, you'll easily be able 
to make him think as you do, about it.” 

“But my heart isn’t set on it,” she pro- 
tested, bewildered. ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about the bill, and I don’t care 
anything about it. Why should I inter- 
fere? And”—with a renewed gust of 
impatience—‘“‘what has all this to do 
with—” 

“With Jeffreys Lander?” suggested 
Fordyce. “I’m coming to that: 


“Mrs. Wythe, before I went to the 
State senate—before I went into active 
politics at all—I was associated at one 
time with Barney Cranfield. You may 
have heard of him. Or, again, you may 
not. His place was closed, for good, 
when the reformers first began to bleat, 
about three years ago. He and I ran 
the most exclusive gambling-house in 
the State. Some of the best men in this 
city used to play there. One of our 
regular patrons was a big, jolly man- 
about-town, a man that everyone liked 
a lot. That was just the trouble with 
him. Everybody liked him too much— 
which is the next worst thing to having 
nobody like you. He was Jeffreys 
Lander.” 


ACAN the twinge of pain contracted 
Jean’s lips. This time the man 
saw and gravely noted it. 

“Jeff Lander was one of the most lov- 
able chaps I ever met,” said Fordyce. 
“T seldom allow myself the luxury of 
liking a man as much as I liked Jeff. 
That was why it was a real sorrow to 
me, the night he tumbled over dead at 
Cranfield’s and—” : 

“He didn’t!” she denied wrathfully. 
“He was found dead in his own rooms 
one morning.” 

“He was,” assented Fordyce. ‘“Bar- 
ney and I and two of his friends carried 
him there. It was kinder, for his sake— 
and for ours—not to have the story go 
out that he died at Cranfield’s place.” 

“Is that true?” she asked. “Did 
he—’’ 

“He died at Cranfield’s—almost at 
my feet, as we were chatting at the 
buffet. ‘Valvular disease of the heart,’ 
the coroner called it afterward. Luckily 
it was late, and everybody on that floor 
had gone. The poker-players upstairs 
never knew anything about it, and so we 
could hush it up and get him home. 
After I’d helped undress him and lay 
him on his own bed, I was arranging 
his evening clothes on a chair, when a 
note tumbled out of the pocket. It 
hadn’t any envelope on it. I guess it 
had come that evening just before he 
started for Cranfield’s, and he’d read it 
and stuck it in his pocket, meaning to 
tear it up afterward. I found the en- 











velope in his wastebasket and put the 
note back into it. Then—well, more 
from sentimental memory of Jeff than 
for any other reason—I kept the note. 
I’ve still got it.” 

“The note?” she quavered, all but 
incoherently. “The note he got the 
night before he died? But—” 

“T didn’t want the reporters or any 
other busybodies to get hold of it,” he 
said. “That’s why I took it away with 
me. Then, as I said, I kept it as a 
memento of Jeff. Lately, though, I’ve 
thought of a much better use for it.” 

“You stole a letter written to a man 
who couldn’t defend it from you?” she 
blazed in abhorrence. ‘You robbed a 
dead man?” 

“Robbed him?” repeated Fordyce, a 
shade of resentment ruffling his perfect 
self-possession. ‘Robbed Jeff? That’s 
no way to talk, Mrs. Wythe! Jeff Lan- 
der had won nineteen hundred dollars 
from us that night. I was in a tight 
corner, just then, for lack of ready coin. 
But every cent of that nineteen hundred 
was found by the coroner, in Jeff’s wal- 
let, next morning. That ought to show 
you the sort of man I am.” 

“You might at least have destroyed 
it!” she told him. 

“I never destroy a letter,’ was his 
terse reply. “And I never write one.” 

“Then give it to me!” she commanded. 
“And let me destroy it—if—if it was 
my letter,” she added less assuredly. 
“Perhaps it was some other note he 
received that evening.” 


BY way of answer Fordyce drew a 
folded sheet of paper from an inner 
pocket. He opened it wide and held it 
so the firelight could fall on the page. 
Then, in slow and unemphasized mono- 
tone, he began to read aloud. 

“ ‘Teff, dear,” he read, “ ‘this is 
good-by. A good-by I am writing, be- 
cause I have not the courage to speak it. 
If I were foolish enough to tell you my 
decision, face to face, I know there 
would be a terrible scene. You would 
try to prove I am wrong in breaking 
with you. And perhaps you might suc- 
ceed. So I am writing, instead. 

“ ‘Don’t think this isn’t hard for me. 
It is—bitterly hard. But it is right. 
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That is why God.is giving me the 
strength to do it. When I met you, you 
know how desperately poor and unhappy 
I was. Mother had to have the care 
and comforts that only money could 
give her. And I had no money. I tell 
you this again—not as an excuse but as 
a fact. 

“*You loved me. When you told me 
your wife had been hopelessly insane 
for ten years, and that the doctors said 
she could live only a few months longer, 
I believed you—just as I believed you 
when you said you would marry me as 
soon as you should be free. 

“*T cared for you—as much as a girl 
of eighteen can hope to care for a bril- 
liant man of the world who is double 
her own age. And Mother’s life could 
be prolonged and made so happy by the 
money you were willing to give me for 
her. I never touched one cent of that 
money for myself, Jefi—not a cent of it. 
That was why I kept on working when 
you said it was silly of me to work. 

“*You have a wonderful power of 
persuading people, Jeff. You've often 
convinced juries of grown men that 
wrong was right. Is it any wonder you 
were able to convince an ignorant girl 
of eighteen? And honestly, I always 
believed you were going to marry me as 
soon as you could. Honestly, I did. 
That belief was my only rag of -self- 
respect. And you'll never know how 
desperately I clung to it. 

“When Mother died, last week, I 
told myself I couldn’t take any more 
money from you. Two whole years had 
gone by since you’d said your invalid 
wife had only a few months to live. So 
I made some inquiries about her. And 
Jeff, why did you lie to me? You have 
no wife. You never were married. 
There was not one word of truth in 
what you had told me. 

“*T didn’t have actual proof of it, till 
to-day. And to-day I am writing to tell 
you good-by. I have no right to blame 
you. I suppose it is fair for a man to 
lie to a woman. Men seem to do it— 
even men who would bite out their 
tongues sooner than tell a lie to another 
man. 

“ ‘But I can’t see you any more. And 
now that I look calmly back at our 
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two years together, I see I never really 
loved you. Oh, yes, I used to think I 
did! But real love can’t live without 
respect. And I know now I never re- 
spected you. How could I? I wanted 
to. But always the shadow of your 
wife came between us—the wife whose 
death you were discounting, for love of 
me. And now that I know there wasn’t 
any wife,—that you lied to me,—why, I 
know, too, that I never could respect or 
love you. 

“*T am offered a position as secretary 
to Judge Wythe. I am going to accept 
it. In work, I am going to drown 
memory. No one knows I have been 
anything to you. The way is clear for 
me to atone. And I have a right to 
happiness, if I can earn happiness. 
Men, who are a million times worse than 
I, live happily, even without repenting. 
And I have repented. In horror and 
black grief, I am repenting. I—’” 


ero monotonous reading was broken 
by a gasp of physical pain from 
Jean. Numb, stricken, breathless, she 
had sat in a terror-trance since Fordyce 
had begun to read. Now all at once the 
merciful numbness passed. 

“Stop!” she shrilled. ‘You sha’n’t 
read any more! You sha’n’t! You have 
no right! I—I—” 

“There’s only a few lines more, any- 
way,” said Fordyce, “And there is no 
need to go on with them. I only wanted 
to prove that I had told you the truth, 
and that I—know.” 

“Yes! Yes!” she murmured. “You 
know! You—you will give me the let- 
ter? Why, you must give it tome! It 
is my life! It is my happiness! No one 
but yourself knows anything about—” 

“Not even Judge Wythe?” he 
queried. 

“My husband? 
would kill him.” 

The man’s thin lips relaxed. His ex- 
pressionless eyes were the only part of 
his face that did not show genuine 
relief. 

“Good!” he said. “I was pretty sure 
of it, but there was always the chance— 
and everything depended on that.” 

“T don’t understand you!” she ex- 
claimed vehemently. “But if you think 


God forbid! It 
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I should have told my husband, you are 
mistaken. In storybooks a wife is al- 
ways supposed to, but in real life, why 
should she? From the hour I entered 
Judge Wythe’s office as his secretary, up 
to this very minute, I have lived as 
blamelessly as ever mortal woman 
lived.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed For- 
dyce soothingly. “I know. And—” 

“And,” she stormed, almost beside 
herself, “he has no more right to my 
past than I have to his. My present and 
my future are in his hands, as his are in 
mine. But one sin of my girlhood— 
almost of my childhood—is not going to 
wreck both his happiness and mine. I 
repented. No man could understand 
how utterly I repented. And I paid!” 


ER voice and words had uncon- 

sciously waxed melodramatic, but 
the fierce sincerity behind them softened 
their theatric bombast. 

“There! There!” crooned the man. 
“Don’t go getting hysterical! I—” 

“When Judge Wythe asked me to 
marry him, three years ago,” she con- 
tinued, unheeding, “I told him he knew 
nothing of my past. He just laughed 
and put his hand over my mouth and 
told me he didn’t want to know any- 
thing about it. I suppose he thought I 
dreaded to tell him about some harmless 
early engagement, or a kiss or something 
like that. But I took him at his word. 
I—I loved him so! I couldn’t bear to 
lose him. It meant too much to me. 
And—and I had atoned! Mr. Fordyce, 
give me that letter!” 

“Mrs. Wythe,” answered Fordyce in 
the same vein, “give me the passage of 
my bill in the legislature on Wednes- 
day.” ‘ 

“What do you mean?” she asked, be- 
wildered. ‘What have I to do with—” 

“You have everything to do with it,” 
he replied. “As soon as that bill is 
passed and the governor signs it, I shall 
return your letter to you. Mow do you 
understand ?” 

“No,” she said in blank perplexity, 
“T don’t. I can’t see how I—” 

“Can’t you?” he interposed. “You 
got your husband to work for the 
Widows’ Pension Bill. Make him with- 
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draw his opposition to mine. You can 
do it. You can do anything with him. 
Will you do it?” ; 

She did not answer at once, but sat 
leaning forward, her hands _ tight- 
clinched on her knees, peering at him 
through the flickering light. He waited 
tranquilly for his proposition to sink 
into her comprehension. In perhaps 
half a minute she spoke; with an al- 
most grotesque blend of curiosity and 
awe, she asked: 

“This is what is called ‘blackmail,’ 
isn’t it?” 

“It is anything you choose to call it,” 
he replied, unabashed. “Personally I 
like to think of it as a plain business 
proposition—a matter of straight bar- 
gaining. Will you do it?” 

“You would—you would really sell 
my happiness—you would spoil my 
beautiful life?” she stammered. “You 
would do all this to a woman who never 
harmed you or anyone else? Why, you 
couldn’t do such a thing, Mr. Fordyce! 
No one could. My husband doesn’t 
know. He doesn’t suspect anything. 
He thinks I’m—I’m wonderful. He’s 
told me he thinks so. He’s told me, 
again and again. He doesn’t know I’m 
not. He doesn’t—” 

“A husband is always the last person 
to find out these things,” philosophized 
the gambler. “I’ve noticed that. If a 
hundred men know a woman’s gone 
wrong, her husband will always be the 
hundred and first. His number is easy 
to get. It’s One Hundred and One. 
It’s queer, but it’s true. This time only 
one man knows. It’s up to you, whether 
the husband shall be the second or—” 

“Or the hundred and first man?” she 
broke in harshly. “I understand! 
It is—” 

“No,” he contradicted with a show 
of patience, “you don’t understand. In 
either case, I’m not going to spill this 
story broadcast. What would be the 
use? Judge Wythe isn’t running for 
President. And there’s no other posi- 
tion or office where a man is hampered 
by his wife’s past or where that past is 
any good for political or personal capi- 
tal. It would only give me the reputa- 
tion of a he-gossip, if I ran around 
blabbing the yarn. And nothing would 
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be gained. No, Mrs. Wythe, you don’t 
need to worry your pretty head over 
that end of it, at all. The man can’t 
even divorce you, in this State, for what 
happened before you married him. 
He—” 

“As if I cared for that!” she dis- 
claimed hotly. “I don’t mind what the 
public knows or doesn’t know about me, 
so long as it doesn’t affect my husband. 
And when this letter has made him hate 
me, it wont matter to me whether he 
divorces me or not. It’s he that I’m 
thinking of—the husband that loves me 
and trusts me and looks to me for his 
happiness. You're planning to break 
his heart, not mine! And it’s his happi- 
ness I’m going to fight for.” 

“I’m not going to break either of your 
hearts,” he said, toying idly with the 
folded note, “unless you force me to. 
All you have to do is to wheedle him 
into withdrawing his—” 


Werte the swooping plunge of an 
angry cat, Jean threw herself for- 
ward, caught the note from his idle 
grasp, flung it into the fire and, with 
bungling, vigorous pokes of the tongs, 
began to thrust it deep into the red 
caverns between the. logs. 

Joel Fordyce made no move to re- 
cover the ravished sheet of paper. He 
sat, quite coolly, watching it burn. 

Jean, marveling at his inertia, 
glanced from him to the crumpled and 
half-burned paper. Then she saw why 
he had taken his loss so placidly. An 
unconsumed corner of the sheet was 
still in view, between the blazing logs. 
The letter was not written by hand, but 
typed. She wheeled on the man in new 
fury. 

“That was not my letter at all!” she 
accused. 

“Of course it wasn’t!” he admitted. 
“It was my typewritten copy of it. The 
original letter and its envelope are here 
in my inner vest pocket. Did you sup- 
pose I’d hold a letter like that where 
you could grab it? I knew you'd try 
to. Any woman would.” 

“You haven’t the original at all!” 
she declared. 

The same mirthless smile touched his 
lips and died there, stillborn. He did 





not even trouble to deny the charge. 
And his silence told her what no wealth 
of protest could have made her be- 
lieve—that he had spoken the truth. 

“Will you persuade Judge Wythe to 
withdraw his opposition to the Fordyce 
Pool Bill?” he asked again presently. 
“If you will, I’ll mail the letter to you 
the day the bill is signed.” 

“Is—is—you say the bill is for the 
public good?” she faltered in sur- 
render. 

“Tt sure is,” he responded with an 
actual approach to eagerness. ‘You can 
gamble on that. The Judge hasn’t got 
the rights of it. That’s all. When he 
finds you’re set on its going through, 
he’ll make inquiries and find out he’s 
been all wrong. Let me tell you, Mrs. 
Wythe, you’re one wise little woman. 
And I hope you'll keep on being 
happy.” 

“T’ve told you,” she protested drear- 
ily, “I’m not doing this for my own 
selfish happiness. I’m doing it to keep 
my husband from becoming the hun- 
dred and first man.” 

“But nobody else knows. There are 
no hundred other men, in this case.” 

“The idea is the same,” she said in 
dogged misery. ‘You would have 
wrecked his life for—” 

“For wrecking my bill,” supple- 
mented Fordyce. ‘Yes. That’s busi- 
ness. And I don’t mind telling you it’s a 
little more than business. The Judge 
spoke to me. to-day as if I’d been a 
yellow dog, and he ordered me out of 
his office. It isn’t on the-free list to do 
that to Joel Fordyce. It would have 
eased my loss a mighty big lot, if I 
could have smashed his home life for 
smashing my bill. But I don’t let busi- 
hess get gummed up by personal feel- 
ings. And I’m glad it’s turned out as 
it has. And”—with a tinge of the ever- 
present vanity of his type—‘I’m glad 
I’ve been able to handle this in a gen- 
tlemanly way. The crowd nicknamed 
me ‘Gentleman Fordyce,’ you know. 
And I always try to—” : 

“T didn’t know,” she interposed in 
sullen contempt. “And I didn’t know 
the underworld had such a cruelly 
ironic.sense of humor. Now would you 
mind going? I am very tired.” 
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She rose to her feet. The gambler’s 
pallid face reddened a little above the 
cheek-bones, and he seemed about to 
speak. But he checked himself and 
with a nod moved toward the hallway. 

A swish of damp air smote him. At 
the same moment the front door 
slammed shut. A man’s big voice 
boomed in apparent reply to a servant: 

“In the library, is she? All right.” 


EAN and Fordyce looked at each 

other in alarm. Both recognized 
Judge Wythe’s voice. Both realized the 
complications that might follow should 
the Judge walk in on them together or 
meet the visitor on the way out. There 
was no time for words. ‘There was no 
need for them. 

Fordyce, professionally quick-witted, 
was first to recover himself. In two 
silent strides he had reached the shelter 
of the window’s alcove curtain. So. 
swiftly did he hide himself, and so dim 
was the light in the room’s far corners, 
that he seemed rather to have vanished 
into space than merely to have stepped 
behind a portiére. 

Jean, her heart thumping in her 
throat, walked unsteadily forward to 
greet her returning husband. 

Judge Wythe was a big man, with a 
big manner—a manner that went with 
his size and his voice. He seemed to 
bring into the tensely still library a 
sweep of outer air and of clean winds. 

“You’re home early,” Jean heard her- 
self saying as he caught her to him ina 
bear-hug and kissed her. 

“Yes, I am,” he laughed. “I got 
homesick. The wind was raising Cain, 
and the sleet was scratching at my office 
windows. And I got to thinking how 
snug and warm and cozy it would be to 
sprawl in my big chair in front of the 
fire, with you. So I cut work and came 
home. And”—with a sigh of tired con- 
tentment—“‘it’s all just as I knew it 
would be! I wonder if you know what 
home means, baby? It means just—- 
you !”” 

He sank luxuriously into the deep 
leather chair, his feet to the blaze, and 
drew her down to a seat on his knees, 
holding her to his broad chest with one 
arm, her head on his shoulder. 
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She did not answer at once, but sat leaning forward, peering at him. In perhaps half a minute she spoke: “This is what 
is called blackmail, isn’t it?” ‘‘It is anything you choose to call it,” he replied, unabashed. 
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“This is life!” he muttered restfully. 
“This is the real thing. It isn’t what 
happens at the office that makes a man’s 
day. It’s what happens afterward. 
And we—” 

“Dear!” she broke in on his joyous 
musings, “tell me—tell me about the— 
the Fordyce Pool Bill! It’s a good 
thing, isn’t it? A benefit to—” 

“Huh?” grunted Wythe, his relaxed 
body tightening. 
You must have been reading the edito- 
rials in the Apex. That’s the only 
paper in the State with the chilled-steel 
nerve to indorse it. And it’s owned by 
the Fordyce crowd. ‘A good thing? 
A good—” 

“Aren’t you prejudiced?” she asked 
timidly. “I’ve heard that it is a—” 

“Listen to me, little girl!” he inter- 
rupted. “I’ll tell you about the For- 
dyce Pool Bill in just a mouthful of 
words. If you still think I’m preju- 
diced, you can ask any other white man 
of your acquaintance or read about it in 
any reputable paper. You'll get the 
same answer.” 

“But I’ve heard—” 


Se as Fordyce Pool Bill,” he went 
on oracularly, “is a measure to 
legalize race-track gambling in this 
State, to enable gaming-houses to run 
wide open, to allow race-track and pool- 
room betting. Those aren’t the exact 
provisions of the bill, in so many words. 


But that’s what it amounts to. Every 
lawyer, from the district attorney down, 
who has studied the bill, agrees that its 
passage would open the door to an era 
of law-protected gambling such as this 
part of the country has never known. 
As a by-product, it would mean that a 
thousand families would starve, because 
the breadwinner would be throwing 
away his wages at the track. It would 
mean an army of boys and young men 
sent to prison for robbing their employ- 
ers. It would mean a new lease of life 
to all the red-light places we’ve tried 
so hard to wipe out. A good thing, 
eh? Why, the whole decent element of 
the country, in the legislature and out 
’ of it, has been fighting that bill, tooth 
and nail, for weeks. And, please God, 
we're going to down it!” 


“A good thing, eh?- 


“I—I—” she stuttered, aghast. “Are 


" you sure, dear? You're sure?” 


“Sure?” he echoed. “I should say I 
am! ‘he clique of temporarily un- 
jailed crooks, who keep Fordyce as 
their handy-man at the Capitol, have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in pushing the bill. It would be a good 
thing—a decided benefit—to them. 
But it would be a curse to everyone else 
in the State, That’s gospel truth, 
Jean—not just my personal opinion, but 
the truth. Can’t you see it must be?” 

“Yes,” she said in an oddly hushed 
voice. “I can see it. And—thank you 
for telling me.” 

With no warning, she began to cry— 
not daintily or picturesquely, but as a 
frightened, heartbroken child cries. 

“Sweetheart!” cried Wythe, aghast. 
“Why, sweetheart! What is it?” 

“I—I wont do it!” she sobbed inco- 
herently. “I wont! I wont! I wont 
even try to! I—” 

“Do what?” the dumfounded man 
asked. ‘Try what? What is the mat- 
ter, darling?” 

“T think I can tell you in fewer 
words than your wife: seems able to,” 
said Fordyce suavely, walking forward 
to the fireplace. : 

“What the blazes are you doing 
here?” thundered Wythe, getting to his 
feet as Jean sprang up tremblingly to 
confront the gambler. “Who let you 
in? And what do you want?” 


H's manner was as savage as a kick. 
As he spoke, he moved closer to 
the gambler, as though to throw him 
bodily out of the house. Fordyce did 
not flinch. In one hand he held a letter. 

“I had the pleasure of calling on 
Mrs. Wythe, this afternoon,” he said, 
unperturbed. “In fact, we were still 
chatting when you came home. I came 
to ask her to intercede for us in the 
matter of my bill. 

A wordless snort from Wythe inter- 
rupted him, but he continued, without 
pause : 

“I thought I had gained her promise. 
It seems I was wrong. I am sorry, for 
all our sakes—especially, for yours, 
Judge. Here is something that belongs 
to you.” 
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He handed Wythe the enveloped 
note he held, at the same time moving 
with aimlessness between the husband 
and wife. The Judge mechanically took 
the letter, but he did not glance at it. 

“You came here—to my house?’ he 
growled. “You intruded your filthy 
self here—to bég my wife to intercede 
for your filthier bill? You mangy 
cur!” 

“T am sorry,” said Fordyce, unmoved, 
“sorry to have to do this. But the 
account is a rather long one, and it 
needs paying. May I trouble you to 
glance over that letter?” 

Jean collapsed into a chair, without 
a word, and sat huddled there, her face 
in her hands, a pathetic little heap. 

“T’m not interested in anything you 
could bring me,” said Wythe angrily, 
and still without looking at the envelope 
he held. “Here! Take this thing 
back! And get out!” 

As he proffered the note, his eye 
chanced to rest on the superscription. 

“This is in your handwriting,” he 
said, turning to the crouching woman. 
“Tt is" 


HE paused, reading the envelope’s 
address. Then he stood very still 
for a moment. The red anger died 
from his face, the blustering rage from - 
his manner, and he became cool. 

“This letter,” he said quietly, without 
drawing it from its envelope, ‘was writ- 
ten by my wife. It contains something 
that you thought she would not wish 
me to know. You held it over her as a 
means of making her use her influence 
with me, to let your bill pass. Failing 
in that, you wish to stab me with it, in 
revenge for my killing the. bill. I am 
right, am I not?” 

His judicial composure and the logi- 
cal inferences he had drawn, wrung a 
glint of unwilling admiration from For- 
dyce. Jean looked up—hopeless, apa- 
thetic—into her husband’s face. But 
there she could learn nothing. 

“I—I love you!” she whispered, 
oblivious of Fordyce’s presence. 

She reached out and timidly patted 
Wythe’s free hand. 

“T do love you, dear!” she whispered 
again in the same lifeless tone. ‘‘Al- 
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ways, you must remember that. Always! 
Read this letter, now. And when 
you've read it, I'll go. I—I love 
you!” 

Wythe did not so much as look-at 
her. His quiet gaze still gripping the 
gambler’s, the Judge continued: 

“T infer that this letter tells of the 
unhappy relations that once existed be- 
tween my wife and the late Jeffreys 
Lander. You have brought your goods 
to a falling market, Mr. Fordyce. I 
knew that whole story five years ago. 
I was Jeffreys Lander’s personal coun- 
sel. He told me all about it a month 
before he died—and he rightly placed 
the blame where it belonged. He 
wished to make legal provision for my 
wife. For her sake I persuaded him 
not to. I gave her a post in my office 
instead. 

“And now, sir,” he ended, gingerly 
dropping the unopened letter into the 
embers, “kindly leave my house. I 
should very much dislike to soil my 
hands by touching you.” 

The gambler, after the manner of his 
kind, was an ideally good loser. With- 
out replying, he turned and departed. 

Not until the closing of the front 
door reached the silent library did 
Wythe move or speak. Then, stooping 
over, he gathered the weeping woman 
to his breast. 

“Little girl!” he murmured, his lips 
to her flushed, hot forehead. ‘‘Little 
girl of mine, don’t cry like that! It 
makes me feel like a criminal, to have 
you cry.” 

‘““You—you knew—all the time?” she 
gasped brokenly. 

“Not all the time,” he corrected her, 
“only at first. After that I forgot. 
Even at school, I was never any good 
at remembering ancient history. Wont 
you let me help you to forget, too?” 

“You—you married me,” she cried, 
unbelieving. ‘You married me, know- 
ing, all the time—” 

“Knowing, all the time, that my life 
would be as empty as my heart, if I 
didn’t,” he told her. “If you could 
forget, I surely could. Together we'll 
make even more of a success at forget- 
ting. I wonder how soon dinner will 
be ready. I’m half starved.” 
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Installments 
IANA LESTER finds herself 
in an amazing position. when 


[D| this story opens—mistress of 


a high-class London gambling-house. 
For her mother had long been dead, 
and her father had become infatuated 
with a Mrs. Dasset, proprietress of the 
gambling-house in question. And now 
her father suddenly marries Mrs. Dasset 
and departs with her for a Riviera 
honeymoon, directing Diana to stay at 
Mrs. Dasset’s place until their return. 
“You know the way it’s run,” Mrs. Das- 
set tells her. “AIl I want you to do is 
to see it goes on running. Madam Yvonne 
is there, of course; she’ll do all the re- 
ceiving and so on. You can just walk 
around and make yourself pleasant.” 

Diana perforce accepts for the mo- 
ment; she has no other place to go. 
Soon thereafter the police raid the place, 
and Diana helps handsome Hugh Car- 
ton, a Member of Parliament, to escape. 

Carton takes Diana to his own apart- 
ment for the night and next day sends 
her to her aunt, Mrs. Wiston. When, 
however, Diana reaches that lady’s 
house, she finds that Mrs. Wiston is ill. 
So Diana has to give up this refuge; 
and she will not go back to Carton—for 
she has been too much taken with him. 

Diana looks up 2 cheap “boarding- 
house and employment as a shopgirl. 
One night she finds a young man faint- 
ing from hunger in the hall outside her 
room. Taking him in, she shares her 
small store of food with him. This 
young man, Philip Duran, and Diana 
become friends. 

Things do not go well at the shop, 
however. A floor-walker named Barzen 
is attracted by her beauty and makes 
unpleasant advances to her. Finally she 
is obliged to repel him violently and— 
just in the nick of time, Hugh happens 
into the shop. 





Carton insists that Diana give up her 
employment in this hateful place, and 
persuades his sister, Violet Drayton, to 
take in his protégée as a “companion.” 
For he has fallen in love with Diana. 

Diana, too, knows that she loves Car- 
ton. What she does not know is the 
fact that Carton is already married. And 
so, when he comes to see her at Violet’s 
house, Diana quite innocently lures him, 
against his will, into a kiss and an em- 
brace. It is only after this has happened 
that Violet says to her: “Hughie was 
married sixteen years ago to Lady Her- 
mione Farrel. They separated ages ago, 
but she wont let Hughie get a divorce. 
She’s a Catholic, you see.” 


PPALLED at the situation, Diana 
leaves Mrs. Drayton’s and returns 
to her boarding-house. Philip Duran is 
there, she finds; and both for his sake 
and hers, she determines to leave—de- 
cides, in fact, to seek her father in Nice. 
So Diana crosses to the Continent and 
spends her remaining funds on a journey 
to Nice—only to find, when she arrives, 
that her father and her stepmother have 
left for South America. Terrified at her 
situation, Diana goes to the station wait- 
ing-room and tries to think what to do. 

Meanwhile Carton has tried to per- 
suade his wife to divorce him but in vain. 
He then makes up his mind to give up 
everything in England and seek distrac- 
tion abroad. And so it happens that he 
comes upon Diana in that station wait- 
ing-room at Nice. 

They sup together, and afterward, 
outside under the stars, seek to decide 
upon the future. “I can’t live without 
you,” Diana tells Hugh at length. 

“T love you,” he replies. “I have 
loved no woman save you.” 

“Then we belong!” Di exclaims. And 
on these terms they decide their future. 
For a time Hugh and Diana live hap- 
pily together without benefit of clergy 
in a little country villa. Then Harron, 
a Parliament leader, seeks Hugh out, 
tells him his aid is vitally necessary at 
the coming election and persuades him 
to return to England at once. Hugh 
leaves Diana to pack things up and then 
follow him; he himself posts back im- 
mediately to London. 
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“ | HE prodigal has returned, 
then!’ Violet said to Hugh. 
“His sister requests that he 


will honor her for the feast of the fatted 
calf. Salmon and earliest asparagus, 
Hughie. Does it sound a satisfactory 
equivalent ?” : 

“Thanks, yes—I mean excellent,” 
Hugh said absently. He was talking to 
Violet in Bond Street. They had met by 
chance on the second day after his re- 
turn. 

“Bevis tells me he met you coming out 
of a house-agent’s yesterday,” Violet 
said casually. ‘You surely don’t mean 
to give up the flat, do you?” 

“No,” Hugh said brusquely. He 
cursed Bevis in his mind swiftly. In- 
fernal gossip, dashed muddler! What 
the deuce did it matter to Bevis why. he, 
Hugh Carton, had been to a_house- 
agent’s ? 

And then, as if there had been a con- 
nection, as if there must be, Violet 
added : 

“By the way, Hugh, have you ever 
seen or heard from Diana since she left 
me? I haven’t.” 

He was face to face with the question 
now, absolutely thrust against it, unable 
to find any secret door of escape. He 
temporized. 

“Why?” he asked. 

Violet had turned to enter her car. 

“T’ve been rather anxious about her, 
poor little thing,” she said. She faced 








Hugh again fora moment. “I meant to 
tell you,” she said, “as soon as I found 
out where you were. Diana returned the 
money I gave her. I was awfully dis- 
tressed about it. I tried to trace her, 
and failed. I’ve been worried ever 
since.” 

A lightning sense of his own mean- 
ness in keeping silent, and some finer 
feeling, some element of faith and utter 
truth, made Hugh speak. 

“You need not worry about Diana,” 
he said. ‘I am looking after her.” 

He had crossed the road and was 
walking down Conduit Street before 
Violet could question him, even call out 
to him. 

She got into the car and gave an order 
mechanically. Her mind was fighting 
an idea ; she felt frightened, angry, hurt, 
all at the same time. 

Hugh could not mean— It was im- 
possible. A wave of delicate color 
flooded the paleness of her face. No, 
it was not, it could not be true. The 
mere idea which she had entertained was 
grotesque, utterly impossible. She dis- 
missed it at last with the strength of 
scornful denial. 
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UGH walked on, back to the real- 
estate agent’s, to call for an order 
to view a house in Edwardes Square. 

He told the taxi-driver to hurry as 
. he gave him the number. Now that he 
was back in town, he was simply inun- 
dated with work, pleasure, varied calls 
upon his time. 

He was leaving for West Berton the 
following week. A quick memory of 
that made him frown irritably as he 
recalled the fact that Diana would reach 
London only a day before his own de- 
parture. It could not be helped, of 
course, but it was unfortunate. 

And it was quite impossible to con- 
template taking her with him on his po- 
litical tour. If only she had been his 
wife— 

The taxi stopped before a little house 
with a little white door which boasted a 
nickel knocker, and leaded windows. 

He found it a rather charming house, 
and the furniture was quite inoffensive. 
He agreed to take it, and drove away 
again, feeling less irritable. 

He had wired to Di that morning ; he 
had had no time to write; he meant to 
do so that afternoon at his club. 

At his club Harron met him, with 
Lord Alvering, and Hugh was instantly 
drawn 
escape was impossible, even had he 
wished to escape. It was a discussion 
of value, of far-reaching importance, 
and he knew perfectly well that his own 
inclusion was a great compliment. 

He had only time to drive home, 
change and drive off again to dine with 
Harron. Then the House sat until after 
midnight ; he was tired when he reached 
his rooms again. 

Tom had placed some letters for him 
on a table by his bed—those he deemed 
important, as he had orders to do; 
other letters—invitations, bills, adver- 
tisements—had been laid aside until the 
morning. 


Ff eeg first letter Hugh picked up was 


from Diana. He remembered then 
his intention to write to her and his fail- 
ure to do so. 
He opened her letter and sat down 
on the edge of his bed, a cigarette still 
between his lips, to read it. 
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Beloved and Dearest: 

I miss you every minute of the time. 
I listen so often and then wait, breath- 
less with anticipation, because I cannot 
believe you have really gone, and it 
seems as if any second I must hear 
your step, hear your voice calling my 
name. 

I have nearly finished packing. I 
have folded all your things frightfully 
carefully. I spent as long as I could 
doing them; it seemed to bring you 
nearer, somehow! I long for the wire 
to come that will tell me you have 
arrived safely. Trains and boats seem 
very casual, ordinary things to be 
trusted to carry such a precious per- 
son as you. 

Now laugh at me in the way I love, 
that makes your mustache sort of 
crinkle up. I try to laugh when I 
think of your laughing back at me, 
but, oh, darling, darling, the tears are 
near all the while, and I love and love 
you. 

Good night, king of my heart and 
world. 

Your DIAna. 


Hugh looked up from the thin sheet 
of foreign notepaper, and stared unsee- 
ingly before him. He no longer saw the 
quiet luxury of his room, its shaded 
lights and flickering wood-fire; he saw 
instead the spacious, half-empty room in 
the villa, with its few old-fashioned 
pieces of furniture, its moon-drenched 
peace and quietude—and Diana kneel- 
ing by the open window, as he had seen 
her so often, a small, shadowy being 
with a half-visible smile in her eyes, 
holding out her arms to him and saying 
in the voice he had once told her could 
charm him back from the grave: “Dar- 
ling, I love you.” 

He had knelt by her once, his arms 
around her, his cheek leaning against 
her soft, fragrant hair. 

In the weary silence of the London 
night he suddenly wanted her desper- 
ately, longed to comfort her, longed 
once more to look at her, to hear her 
voice, to know that love still lived be- 
tween himself and her. 

He had a momentary, startled vision 
which hurt him—of what this separation 
must be meaning to Di, of her loneliness 
and his own unheeding selfishness. 

He got up and began to walk about 
restlessly. He had been too near the 
loom of work that night to be able 
easily to dissociate himself from its 
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surroundings; he had been shown his 
allotted share, and had been conscious 
of the quick spurt of eagerness to 
seize it. 

After all, he asked himself, how could 
he possibly have shirked? Harron would 
have despised him, he would have de- 
spised himself. Besides, Di*would never 
have wanted him to do so. 

He looked down again at the letter he 
still held. Four words stood out clearly 
beneath his hand: “King of my heart.” 
They conjured up a hundred memories, 
which somehow in that moment seemed 
bittersweet. 


IMLY, within himself, Hugh felt 

that he had failed Di, and he re- 
sented that consciousness—he stifled it. 
After all, what else could he have done 
other than what he had done? 

He turned the lights out suddenly, 
and went and stood beside the open 
window. He would give Di everything 
she could possibly need when she came, 
and he would write to her and send it 
express the next morning. 

Again that feeling of half-confessed 
shame stirred in his heart. He thrust 
his hands deep into the pockets of his 
dinner-jacket. After all, a man’s life 
could not be eternal love-making. After 
all, he would make it up to Di when 
they met again, and she would love the 
little house he had taken in Edwardes 
Square. He half smiled at the thought 
of Di’s excited pleasure, of her joy when 
he drove her up to the little white 
door; then suddenly he swore under his 
breath. 

The memory of the house had brought 
in its train the remembrance of his sis- 
ter’s question, of his brother-in-law’s 
curiosity. The villa-life had been so 
unquestioned, so safe; here in London 
there would have to be explanations for 
everything. 

“Damn,” he said again very quietly. 

Di’s letter was crumpled within his 
hand; when he moved, with the sudden 
quickness born of irritation, he heard 
the slight rustle of the paper. 

He flung the window higher, and 
leaned far out. Far above, but very low 
in the deep-blue sky, one brilliant star 
hung. He had watched it so often with 
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Diana; she had always called it “our 
star.” 

A voice came up to him from the 
street, a woman’s voice. He looked 
down and saw in the light thrown by a 
street-lamp a poor, painted face that 
tried to smile at him. 

He still stared down, and the voice 
changed suddenly. 

“Not much pity or help to be got out 
of the likes of you,” ‘it said bitterly. 
“P’r’haps some day some woman 0’ 
yours’ll know sorrow, and that'll hurt 
you. I only ’ope it does.” 

“Here, wait,’ Hugh said hoarsely. 
He turned back and picked up a pile of 
money from his dressing-table, twisted a 
piece of paper around it, and threw it 
to the woman. 

“For God’s sake, go home,” he said. 

“T shouldn’t ’a’ had one to go to but 
for you,” the woman said. She began to 
walk away—then half turned. ‘Sorry I 
sauced you,” she said huskily. “I was 
fair done in. Life is rotten hard to 
women once they get deserted. Good 
night.” 


UGH went back into his room. All 

that was finest, least selfish, tender- 
est, rose up in his soul as he thought of 
Di, like a flame before an altar. He 
caught her letter suddenly to his lips. 
What had she not given to him? What 
had she not believed of him? 

Explanations? To the world that did 
not even count between lovers? He 
could ignore them now, in this new light 
of love. He could wire to Di to come at 
once if-she were ready. He went into 
the. sitting-room and wrote to her, there 
and then, a long letter which held love 
and reverence and passion. 

When he had sealed it and left it 
ready to be posted, with a note to Tom 
to send it express the first thing in the 
morning, he went to bed. 

He lay awake in the darkness for a 
little. It had begun to rain, and he 
could hear the soft pattering of the 
drops. They made a refrain of some 
kind. He drowsily sought to disentan- 
gle it; sleep was near to him. The rain 
pattered on, and for some reason he re- 
membered Di out in a storm. She had 
gone down to the town to buy something, 
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and the storm had caught 
her on the hillside. He had 
been at the tennis-club, 
and she had told him when 
he reached home how 
frightened she had been. 

The refrain of the fall- 
ing drops sounded sud- 
denly clear and distinct ; 
it wove itself into his 
dreams and mingled with 
his memories of Di and the 
thought of the little house, 
and his political success. 

“Life’s rotten. hard to 
women once they get de- 
serted.” 


CHAPTER XX 


HE packing was all 
finished at last, 
down to the last 


book and even the last 
piece of tissue-paper Di 
looked around and man- 
aged a little laugh, despite 
her weariness and dustiness 
and the deplorable state of 
the room. She was leaving 
Nice that night, and in two 
nights and a day she 
would see Hugh. 

His letter had made her 
glow with happiness ; it lay 
against her heart now, and 
she was radiantly conscious 
of it whenever she moved. 
The little house with the 
white door and _ silver 
knocker sounded adorable. 
She leaned her head against 
the box which old Pietro 
would come up to fasten 
down and _lock presently, 
and let the day-dream of 
her future life with Hugh 
take possession of her. 

Her fear had passed 
away; she had resolutely 
banished it, or at least 
Hugh’s letter of love had 
done so. No love could be 
wrong that brought such 
happiness to two people. 
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“It isn’t as if,” Di argued 
vehemently with herself, 
“we were hurting anyone 
by loving each other. It 
isn’t as if Hugh’s wife 
cared—or wanted him.” 

She refused to face the 
moral side of the question ; 
she refused to think of any 
right, save that of love. A 
little sigh escaped her lips ; 
she laid her head down on 
her arm, and gave herself 
up to the day-dream again. 

Some one knocked; she 
did not hear. 

The knock was repeated, 
and then the door opened 
—and her father came in! 


I faced round swiftly. 
“You!” she said 
amazedly. 

“Even I,’ Cosmo Lester 
said with an attempt at 
jauntiness. 

He sat down by the win- 
dow and stared at Di. 

“And where is my—er— 
pseudo - son - in- law?’ he 
asked. 

Di flushed scarlet; her 
eyes grew very brilliant. 

“Oh, sorry, sorry,” Les- 
ter said hastily. “I didn’t 
mean to—er—be—annoy- 
ing! Fact is, my dear kid, 
I have really come more to 
see you than Carton. You 
know Carton wrote to me, 
of course ?”- 

“So that was how you 
knew the address,” Di said 
slowly. “I had been won- 
dering.” 

““*Wonder on till truth 
makes all things plain,’ ” 
Lester quoted glibly. He 
was secretly immensely re- 
lieved to discover Hugh 
had not told Di of their 


, correspondence. 
She saw Hugh “Oh,. yes, Carton 
come down the wrote me a very 


wave cecent letter,” he 


to him from a balcony. Went on casually. 
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“How much money have you bor- 
rowed from him since?” Di asked mer- 
cilessly. 

A sudden vicious gleam came into her 
father’s eyes. 

“At a distance of some few thousand 
miles it is a little difficult to touch even 
one’s nearest and dearest,” Lester said 
suavely. He leaned forward and fitted 
in his eyeglass more securely. 

“That, my dear kid, is why I lessened 
the distance,” he added gently. 

“Well, Hugh has gone,” Di said, ris- 
ing, “and I haven’t very much—only 
just enough to get back with.” 

“Back where, may I ask?” Lester in- 
quired. 

“To Hugh,” Disaid. “Where is your 
wife?” she asked swiftly. 

“Still at Valparaiso, thank heaven,” 
Lester answered with a chuckle. ‘‘Mar- 
riage is a mistake, my dear Di, believe 
me.” 

He rose and yawned. 

“Any food going?” he asked. 

An appeal to Di’s generosity, even 
over a trivial matter, never failed to 
elicit an instant response. 

‘ “Of course,” she said warmly. “Come 
along down to lunch.” 

She ran into the little kitchen and 
fetched some of Hugh’s wine, and asked 
Giulia to make an extra good omelet. 


| Bee: sniffed the wine apprecia- 
tively; he drank three glasses very 
swiftly. He had eaten little that day, 
owing to the leanness of his exchequer ; 
the wine went to his head. 

“Your life of guilty splendor seems 
satisfactory, my dear,” he said, grinning 
at Di. “I am glad I was—er—-so decent 
to Carton over his—er—penchant for 
this mode of existence.” : 

“How dare you!” Di flashed at him. 

He laughed foolishly. 

“Oh! I don’t disapprove, my dear. 
I’m not going to preach. Carton paid 
me once, and he’ll pay me-again.” 

‘Hugh paid you?’ Di _ repeated 
wildly. 

Lester was not sufficiently muddled to 
fail to recognize his mistake. 

‘‘A small loan,” he said with a ghastly 
attempt at dignity, ‘the courtesy of one 
man to another. After all, my dear Di, 
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there is such a thing as convention, I 
would have you know; and my—my 
willingness to stand by you in this affair 
will be—will be of great value in the 
eyes of the world. You mark my 
words.” 

Di had risen ; she faced him with eyes 
which shone through tears. 

“You soil everything you discuss,” she 
said passionately. ‘‘You seem to want 
to drag everything that is-beautiful into 
the dust. Hugh—Hugh would marry 
me now if he only could; he—” 

“He can’t; we all know that,” Lester 
interpolated. ‘And that,” he added, 
nodding at Di, “‘is just where I come in, 
my dear.” 

Di'stared at him wildly. 

“Oh, I’ve been reading the early edi- 
tion of Thursday’s Times,” he went on, 
nodding again. “I am not~ entirely a 
fool, my dear. I know what your Hugh 
is worth to his world. He’s had the luck 
to be appreciated—that’s all ; and others 
haven’t. I’m down on my luck, and I 
want his help to get up, and I mean to 
have it.” 

“You shall not blackmail Hugh,” Di 
said desperately. 

“Perish the thought!” Lester said 
with a snicker. “I do not contemplate 
having to resort to any such violent and 
troublesome methods. In fact, I imag- 
ine that a seasonable word on the subject 
of morality addressed to a man about to 
take Government office would be all that 
would be required. The public is so 
narrow-minded about its rulers that a 
scandal—even the hint of one—puts 
them off—to introduce a slang expres- 
sion—more decisively than anything. 
Oh, I anticipate no trouble at all, I 
assure you. I[—” 

“You mean you would try to ruin 
Hugh’s career?’ Di asked tensely. 

“My dear, you grow melodramatic,” 
Lester said amusedly; ‘“‘pseudo-sons-in- 
law are created to be a source of wealth 
to others, believe me!” 

Di went close to him and looked at 
him; contempt unutterable lay in her 
gaze. 

“Love has certainly improved your 
looks,”’ Lester commented, staring at her 
composedly, “even if. it appears to have 
done the opposite to your temper!” 
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“Oh, how I fate you!” Di said in a 
whisper. 

He shrank back before her shaking 
anger and then, laughing uneasily, 
strolled from the room. 


HERE was a slow train that reached 
London a little earlier, Di discov- 
ered.; it would be an endless journey, 
but she meant to make it. All her spare 
money she had left for her father, to be 
given him when she had left. 

She loathed and despised him, but she 
could not, nevertheless, quite forget 
those broken patent-leather boots, the 
dirty cuff Lester had so swiftly thrust 
up his sleeve again. 

Her luggage was to follow her; she 
had not waited to bring it. Her sole 
thought was to reach Hugh and warn 
him, to avert the danger threatening his 
career. That that danger should come 
through her, because of her, filled her 
with sickening pain. The train jerked 
its way slowly across France. 

Dawn broke and found Di still gazing 
dreamily out of the dirty window of the 
carriage. All through the long day the 
train ground on and on. Paris was 
reached, and then there was a change. 
A tiny ray of happiness crept into Di’s 
heart again: after all, she was going to 
be with Hugh that evening, and what- 
ever she had to tell him, he loved her— 
they belonged to one another. That 
great fact hovered above everything 
else; that would remain whatever else 
faded or failed or hurt. 

The Channel crossing was over at last. 
and she was in the boat-train for Lon- 
don. Hugh was drawing nearer every 
second that passed. She had not wired ; 
she had left herself just enough money 
to get home with, after her gift to her 
father. 

London—London at last, on a spring 
evening, with all the flames blowing 
sideways in the high lamps, and all the 
’bus-lights gleaming. Di hailed a taxi 
recklessly, and gave the address of 
Hugh’s flat. 

Her heart seemed to leap in her throat 
for very gladness when at last she 
reached the flat. And actually the door 
was open. She tiptoed into the hall, and 
called Hugh’s name very softly. 
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“Hugh,” Di said, “it’s I—it’s Diana. 
Oh, Hugh, where are you?” 

A door opened immediately before 
her. Di was in the half-gloom of the 
hall; the sudden blaze of light dazzled 
her. She saw a tall man outlined against 
the oblong of bright light. 

“Hughie, darling,” she said, and held 
out her arms. 

From behind Lord Harron, Hugh’s 
voice, controlled but furiously angry, 
said: 

“Will you let yourself out, Harron?” 
Then he turned to Diana. 


CHAPTER XXI 


” UGH, what have I done? I 
H didn’t mean to make you angry ; 
I couldn’t know you had some 

one with you. I—” 

Hugh came back from the door. He 
was furiously angry at the contretemps, 
but he was striving to master his anger. 

He did not look at Di, but he pushed 
her gently toward the sitting-room. 

At his touch she turned and clung to 
him. ‘ 

“I’m so tired,” she whispered inco- 
herently, “and I didn’t mean to—to 
worry you. Oh, Hughie—” 

“Why didn’t you wire?” Hugh asked 
in a constrained voice. 

The tears came into Diana’s eyes; a 
sob made her voice very shaky. 

“T—oh, don’t you love me just the 
same?” she cried desperately. 

She broke away from him suddenly 
and flung herself into a big armchair and 
put her face down on the arm and went 
on crying forlornly. Broken words, 
half-sentences, poured out between the 
shaking sobs. 

Hugh’s quick flare of anger died down 
within him as he listened. 

He was unfeignedly glad to see Diana 
again. His love for her was still the 
vivid, absorbing thing it had been when 
they had first taken the villa, but it was 
not, as it had been then, the only thing; 
his career had thrust forward again to 
him, and it had been fear for that,.love 
for that, that had caused the sudden 
spurt of anger at Di’s entrance into the 
flat during Harron’s visit. He had 
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partly resented her entrance for her own 
sake, because he loved her ; and despite 
the truth of their bond, because of it, 
since he truly loved her, he held her 
high and deeply resented the fact that 
other men might not do so; and partly 
he had been jealous for the worth of his 
political name. 

Di lifted her face and looked at him 
and smiled. 

He forgot his career, Harron’s prob- 
able surmise concerning Di’s presence in 
his rooms, his own brief anger, and knelt 
down and gathered Di into his arms. 

She put up a hand and drew his head 
down, and their lips met. 

“You do love me the same,” she whis- 
pered, her cheek to his. 

Kneeling beside her, imprisoning her 
within the circle of his arms, he told her 
about the little house he had taken. She 
seemed to him then, as she had seemed 
in the first hour of sweet enchantment, 
the same wonder-being, half child, half 
lover, wholly adorable. 

He forgot the siren call of fame; he 
forgot his appointment with Lord Har- 
ron. He knelt on before Di, content to 
listen to her little laughs of joy, to 
watch her radiant eyes, to hear her swift 
words of happiness, as she made him 
describe again all the glories of the little 
house. 

Tom brought them back to earth by 
the prosaic mention of dinner. They 
dined together, sitting side by side, as 
they had sat so often at the villa. 

Tom waited on them imperturbably. 
He had guessed the truth long ago, and 
since he loved his master more than any 
other soul on earth, he had wished ever 
since he had fathomed the mystery of 
the little villa at Nice that Lady Her- 
mione would either considerately die 
(that would be easiest) or else divorce 
his master. 

He heard Di say to Hugh. 

“Oh, darlingest, /et’s/’ And heard 
his master laugh, and say he was due at 
the House; and then, a second later, he 
_ heard Carton say, with the old reckless 
ring in his voice that Tom knew so 
well: 

“By Jove, we will, though, Kiddie ; 
and the affairs of the nation can go 
hang.” 
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It was Tom who called the taxi, and 
he heard the address given; it was a 
house in Edwardes Square. He had a 
last glimpse of Di’s little radiant face as 
the taxi turned, and then sped away to- 
ward Piccadilly. 


“EJEAVEN has lent us one of her 
loveliest nights,” Di said to Hugh, 
slipping her hand into his. 

“All the best fittings complete,” Hugh 
said absurdly, ‘—stars ad /ib., and a big 
gold moon and the smell of lilac! 
Heaven’s doing us tophole, little love; 
and here’s the final surprise, the great 
secret—here’s the house, our house.” 

He jumped out and lifted Di down, 
and they went up the two little steps to 
the white door. Di exclaimed with de- 
light at the silver knocker. 

“T told the old woman who is care- 
taking for us that we shouldn’t move in 
until Thursday,” Hugh said; “but I 
believe everything is all ready anyway, 
and if it isn’t, we can fix up something.” 

He towered beside Di, smiling down © 
at her with that look a man gives only to 
the woman he loves, a look that holds 
tenderness and passion and something 
that means protection and high: chiv- 
alry. 

“This is home for us while I’m at 
work,” he said quickly in a low voice. 
“My gift to you, darling.” 

The door opened cautiously, and an 
old woman peered out. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Banty,” Hugh 
said. ‘‘We’ve come to take possession a 
day or two earlier than I expected. Can 
you do with us?” 

He led Di up the hall to the sound 
of Mrs. Banty’s comfortable assurance 
that as things were they were, and if sir 
and madam would take them as such, 
she had no doubt everything reasonable 
could be managed. 

She stood in the doorway of the minia- 
ture dining-room, watching with a beam- 
ing smile Di’s eager little rushes of 
admiration. 

There had been moments during the 
past few days when Mrs. Banty had had 
qualms; even to herself she had not 
called them suspicions, but there had 
been a sort of uneasiness about her 
thoughts concerning her new mistress. 
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Di’s naturalness, her spontaneous lit- 
tle exclamations, her quick joy in all the 
fittings of the tiny house, somehow sent 
the qualms away, banished them com- 
pletely. 

“She’s a lady,” Mrs. Banty told her- 
self with a relieved sigh. “It’s all right, 
same as him, and a handsome pair they 
make, even if there is a bit of difference 
in ages.” 

Di’s laugh echoed down from the 
toom above; Di’s voice sounded: 

“Oh, darling, it’s all sweet ; and what 
lovely tiles in the bathroom. You seem 
to choose everything just right.” 

“Not married long, I shouldn’t say,” 
Mrs. Banty communed with herself as 
she bustled away to her kitchen. 


D! and Hugh ceased their wanderings 
in the drawing-room. It was a 
green-and-white place, with a soft dark- 
green carpet and old-fashioned sprigged- 
chintz covers on the big divan and 
chairs; a piano, a baby-grand, made a 
dark note of color in it; but big 
Japanese jars filled with apple-blossom 
branches gave a lovely lightness to the 
whole room. 

Di curled up on the divan, her lead 
against Hugh’s shoulder; he lighted a 
cigarette, and they smoked it between 
them. 

“Now tell me all about everything,” 
Di said with a long sigh of utter con- 
tentment. 

“Don’t begin to be interested in pol- 
itics too,” Hugh said quickly. “Let’s 
have our life together, free from any 
outside things or people.” 

At the mention of other people Di’s 
face contracted; the look of absorbed 
happiness left it; the memory of her 
father and his threat against Hugh’s 
career came back to her with sickening 
force, She raised herself up and faced 
Hugh. 

“T had forgotten,” she said miserably, 
“in all our joy, the real reason why I 
came so suddenly: my father reappeared. 
He strolled into the villa quite casually. 
He has leff his wife, apparently—they 
have separated for good ; and so he—” 

“He came to you for money,” Hugh 
finished gently. 

Di averted her eyes. 
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“Yes,” she said in a stifled voice. 

Hugh put a hand under her chin and 
forced her to look him in the eyes once 
more. 

“And he terrified you or tried to, and 
told you if he couldn’t get money any 
other way, he would show me up?” 

She hid her face suddenly against 
him. 

“How did you know?” 

Above her bent head a cynical smile 
twisted Hugh’s mouth for an instant; 
then he looked down, and the smile van- 
ished instantly. 

“It is not very difficult to guess things 
when the person who is distressed by 
them belongs to you,” he said. 

He held Di more closely. 

“Look here, darling,” he said, “I never 
told you, because I did not think it nec- 
essary, that I wrote to your father right 
at the beginning of things, and he re- 
plied to my letter. He adopted precisely 
the attitude towards our relationship 
that I expected, and I therefore knew 
exactly how to deal with it. You are 
not to worry about him at all. If he 
threatened to come to me, let him—” 

“It wasn’t only that he threatened to 
see you,” Di said with difficulty; “he 
said that he would ruin your career if— 
if he couldn’t get what he wanted out 
of you.” 

“He said that?’ Hugh asked, his eyes 
narrowed, as they had a trick of doing 
when he was angry. 

As if she knew what he was feeling, 
Di drew away from him. 

“It is all so hatefully sordid,” she 
said, sitting apart from him, very up- 
right, very white and composed, ‘“—like 
a jerry-built villa drama, where the 
heroine always possesses disreputable 
parents who blackmail the hero.” Her 
wide eyes were gazing very straight at 
Hugh. “But the end of the drama is 
always, ‘And they lived happy ever 
after,’ ”” she added wistfully. 


UGH dismissed the unpleasant 

memory of Harron’s imperturbable 
reception of Diana’s presence in his 
rooms that night, and his probable, in- 
deed certain, surmise concerning Diana 
and himself. Should Lester carry out 
his threat, he realized that Diana was 
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not to blame, that blame should rest, if 
rest it must, only upon himself. 

“Let the outside world go hang,” he 
said, deliberately thrusting aside respon- 
sibility and its consequent unpleasant 
reflections. He drew Diana toward him 
again. ‘Never mind about the future,” 
he said, his lips against her shining hair. 
“To-day is ours.” 

Diana lay back ‘in his arms, and looked 
up at him; sheer adoration shone in the 
depths of her eyes. She accepted his 
swift surrender to the charm of the mo- 
. ment, and believed it to be a lasting 
expression of his intention with regard 
to the future and its difficulties. For 
her, her father’s threats ceased to count ; 
Hugh had chosen to regard them as 
harmless, had dismissed their menace in 
that one careless sentence. Nothing 
mattered save herself and him, and that 
it should be so, that it could be so, filled 
her soul with trembling ecstasy. 

The tragedy of love for most women 


lies, paradoxically, in that utter absorp- . 


tion in the beloved which is at first the 
one thing he desires, and is later, when 
surrender has become a weariness, the 
one thing he bitterly deplores. 

If a woman could hold back when 
most she is implored to give, when most 
she longs to give, love might never know 
satiety; no lover would grow cold. 

It is the giving which ruins the gift in 
the recipient’s eyes; the loving which 
makes love so wearisome for the lover. 
To a woman in love, her lover’s light- 
est words are utter truth; she accepts 
them in all simplicity and perfect faith. 
For him, generally, they are words ad- 
dressed to the woman he loves, and 
therefore they are words giver for love’s 
sake, with reckless irresponsibility. 

Di slipped to her knees suddenly be- 
for Hugh, and then, looking up at him, 
the radiance of her eyes like starshine 
through their tears, said in a whisper: 

“IT love you, I love you; you are the 
god of my heart, the king of my soul.” 

He stooped and gathered her up in his 
arms. Her words lighted a flame of 
swift love in him; he pressed her head 
back against his shoulder and then kissed 
her. 

“Mine,” he whispered ; “you belong to 
me. I love you.” 
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” ND you think this is Hugh’s 
A great chance?” Violet Drayton 
asked Harron. 

They were standing together in the 
vast’ reception-room at Lorton House. 
It was very late, nearly two o'clock, and 
Harron had just come in, looking fagged 
out and—for him—oddly disturbed. 

He regarded Mrs. Drayton with a 
curious smile. 

“The chance is there, my dear Mrs. 
Drayton,” he said very quietly. “Its 
hazard of failure, the taking of it, the 
right taking, rests with Hugh, and Hugh 
alone.” 

“You speak as if Hugh were luke- 
warm, as if he could have other interests 
outside that of the party, outside your 
own,” Violet said swiftly. “What do 
you mean? You must tell me. Come, 
I’ve flattered myself we have been 
friends ever since I grew up, and before 
that you were one of those charming 
additional ‘uncles’ to me that every child 
loves. Where Hughie is concerned, I 
am shamelessly pushing. Lord Harron, 
please, I beg you to tell me what you 
meant by that cryptic utterance just now 
that Hugh’s chance may not be taken by 
him? Why, you yourself told me only 
the other day how keen he was; you 
were tremendously pleased with him be- 
cause he had returned with you from 
Nice. What can stop him from taking 
office? Do not keep me in suspense. 
Hugh’s future, Hugh’s career, mean so 
infinitely much to me.” 

“And to me,” Harron said gravely. 
He looked very directly into Violet 
Drayton’s eyes. 

“You suggested just now,” he con- 
tinued slowly, “—you inferred, that is 
to say, that Hugh could have no other 
interests outside those of the party, of 
his work. That was a sweeping infer- 
ence, since every man’s normal life and 
norma! interests have a right to continue, 
whatever his work may be. I use the 
word normal advisedly, in the sense of 
ordinary, safe, secure interests. Others, 
dangerous ones, interest of intrigue, or 
speculation, might prove exceedingly 
harmful to his work. Any interest which 
did do that, which threatened to infringe 
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en his work, to smirch it or harm it in 
any slightest way, a man in Hugh’s posi- 
tion has no right to encourage.” 

“But does he— Oh! what do you 
mean?” Violet cried anxiously. 

“IT am not quite sure myself, yet,” 
Harron answered guardedly. “But 
Hugh was not in his seat to-night, al- 
though, naturally, he knew it was an 
important debate. I do not see him here 
now, though, of course, again, he knows 
this is in a sense an official reception.” 

He turned to Violet: 

“Do you, my dear, know where he is, 
who it is who has kept him?” 

Violet shook her head. 

“T have not the slightest idea,” she 
said miserably. » 

“It is not so serious as-all that,” Har- 
ron said; smiling at her, “but I wish you 
would try to impress on Hugh the im- 
portance of that much-discussed thing, 
reputation. One knows, of course, that 
in itself it is a thing of no value; it does 
not, at any rate, affect personality. But 
unfortunately it affects persons very 
strongly; and rightly or wrongly, it is 
those persons whose votes create a gov- 
ernment who feel that they have a right 
to be governed by men whose reputa- 
tions—at least, while they hold _office— 
shall not be held up to criticism in any 
way. I must go now, my dear; and 
again, do not worry, and be sure to scold 
Hugh for this defection of his. Good 
night.” 

Bevis lounged across to his wife, his 
red face more florid than ever. 

“Toppin’ fiz here,” he said, staring 
at her. “I say, Vi, you look rippin’. 
Ready to toddle off? What was that old 
geyser Harron jawin’ you about? You 
both looked as solemn as owls.” 

“Have you seen Hugh to-day?” 
Violet asked abruptly as the footman 
shut the door of the car. 

“Ves—rum thing I did,’ Bevis said. 
“Meant to remind meself to tell you, 
too ; rather interestin’—he was with that 
little girl we had stayin’ with us—Lis- 
ter—Leslie—Lester—that’s the name; 
pretty kid, deuced takin’ way with her. 
Diana Lester, you remember? They 
were drivin’ down Piccy looking as gay 
as grigs. Thought you said you'd lost 
' sight ofthe girl ?” 


“T had,” Violet said almost inaudibly. 

Bevis chuckled. 

“Friend Hughie hadn’t, anyway,” he 
said. 


IOLET slept abominably; all the 

fears of the morning rushed back 
upon her, intensified by Harron’s preg- 
nant remarks concerning the necessity 
for a man’s preserving an untarnished 
reputation, if he ever hoped to take 
office. ey 

She rang up. Hugh’s flat at nine 
o'clock, and when Tom's voice informed 
her respectfully that Hugh was not at 
home, the misery in her heart seemed to 
become unbearable. 

If at the eleventh hour Hugh meant 
to throw aside the greatest chance his 
life had ever held, for the sake of-an 
intrigue, the mere thought was intolera- 
ble. And if this intrigue was. with a 
girl of his own breeding, the thing might 
become an open scandal. 

She was sure now that Harron knew 
something, and had spoken with her to 
try to make her use her influence with 
Hugh. 

“How—but how?” Violet asked her- 
self distractedly. 

She knew Hugh well enough to know 
that an appeal to him would be useless : 
he would listen to her—then turn and 
leave her ; and she would only have suc- 
ceeded in utterly alienating him from 
herself. 

She had promised to go down and 
play golf.at Ranelagh that morning. 
Her maid came to tell her that the car 
was waiting. 

The sunshine and gayety of the day 
seemed to mock her heaviness of spirit ; 
the shine and sparkle of the passing cars, 
the new green of the trees in the park, 
seemed heartless in some way. 

A lilac-tree bloomed ahead in a little 
green, square the car was approaching ; 
a block came in the traffic; the car was 
held up at the entrance of the square. 
Violet looked at the trim, pretty little 
houses listlessly ; then, in a second, pas- 
sionate interest flared up in her—for she 
saw Hugh come down the steps of one 
little house, and she saw Diana wave to 
him from a balcony. 

He turned before entering a waiting 
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taxi and waved back, and Violet saw his 
face, alight with love and happiness, as 
he looked up at Diana. 

The taxi wheeled and passed her car. 
He did not see her. 

Violet leaned forward. 

“Drive to that house with the white 
door,” she said in a metallic voice to the 
chauffeur. 


D! herself opened the door; she had 
imagined Hugh had driven back for 
something. 

In silence she and Violet looked at 
one another. Then Violet, walking 
ahead, entered the dining-room. Di fol- 
lowed her and closed the door behind 
her. 

“T am not going to ask about the past 
months,” Violet said harshly. ‘I want 
to know one thing: Did you know there 
was an important debate on in the House 
last night, when you kept Hugh with 
you?” 

“No,” Di said; ‘and I fail to see 
what right you have to question me at 
all.” 

“T love Hugh as well as you,” Violet 
said; and then suddenly, wholly with- 
out any intention to influence Di, she 
did the one thing that touched her. If 
she had railed, argued, threatened, Diana 
would have felt scornful ; as it was, she 
burst into passionate tears. 

“Vi—don’t,” Di said gently. 

Violet lifted her disfigured face from 
her hands. 

“Tt’s his one chance, Hugh’s,” she said 
brokenly. “And Lord Harron told me 
last night that he was in danger of los- 
ing it. He asked me then if I knew of 
any interest in Hugh’s life which might 
be harmful to his career, and I said 
‘No.’ I didn’t know then; I do now. 
His love for you can ruin his chance— 
will ruin it for a certainty. Di, you 
don’t know; he can be made a great 
man. If he wins West Berton for the 
Government, he will be given office— 
he is worth it; all his life he’s been a 
slacker until now. I don’t mean to hurt 
you, but there have been countless 
women in his life ; he has loved so many. 
Don’t make him lose the one thing that 
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will ultimately satisfy a man of his am- 
bition, for the sake of the passing love 
between you. 

“Hugh wont be strong if he loves you 
as he does, I am sure—be strong for 
him. Love of your sort, when the man 
can’t marry you, is like a net that sooner 
or later entangles you and pulls you 
down, and finally chokes all the joy and 
hope in life. Convention may be a thing 
we all mock at, but it’s-the thing that 
gives safety to women—safe love and 
protection; and it forces a certain fine 
rightness upon men in regard to love; 
it confers honor as well as obligation ; it 
makes them work-to win. 

“Are you going to cut Hugh off from 
all that—are you going to let this net 
close down on both of you? Di, for 
God’s sake, listen to me. I know I seem 
hard; I dare say you feel you hate me; 
but I’m not pleading for myself—it’s 
for Hugh, for his great chance. Are 
you going to ruin his life for him, or 
make it?” 

Diana tried to speak ; no words came 
from her dry lips. She tried again. 

“What—do—you want me to do?” 
she asked at last ; and then, as if a bar- 
rier broke, the words raced from her: 
“I know—I know—you want me to give 
him up, to leave him, to give up all the 
light and glory of life, all the mystery 
and wonder and joy, and go back to 
leaden days, when I shall count every 
second and feel it an hour because time 
goes on so slowly away from him. You 
want me to pay—that is it, isn’t it?— 
for our days of love, for our happiness, 
Hugh’s-and mine. It will cost me my 
heart’s blood to pay, my soul’s peace, but 
I’ll do it—if you swear by all you hold 
as holy that you do believe all you have 
said, that it is utterly true, that my pres- 
ence in his life, the knowledge of our 
love for each other, if it became public, 
would ruin him. If you will swear that 
to me, then I will make my decision here 
and now.” 

Violet came across to her and took her 
cold hands in her own. 

“TI swear to you by all that is holy that 
I do believe that,” she said slowly. 

“Then I will go,” Di said. 


The conclusion of ‘‘Stolen Hours’’ will appear in the 
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A WOMAN'S REVOLT BRINGS 





OS TRACISM.-ON THE 
MAN WHO DEFENDS HER 


By Tom 


ENSE shadows under the 
D maple trees that fronted the 
Memorial Brick Church pre- 


vented him from noticing her until she 
spoke. A full moon only made the 
shadows deeper, and the corner street 
light was ineffectual in piercing the 
gloom. Thurston often saw women 
waiting there, as he was passing—women 
waiting for other men; so he gave the 
shaded church sidewalk small heed at 
ordinary times. 

“Just a moment, Frank,” the voice 
was saying to him. “I’ve been waiting 
here in the hope I might see you, on 
your way home.” 

Instinctively, Thurston glanced 
around. There were only about ten 
thousand people in Bartholomew and 
they knew each other so well that for 
any of the tongue-waggers to see a 
married woman meet a man in the shade 
of the Memorial Brick Church’s maple 
trees would be reason enough for the 
gossip factory to put on extra hands 
and begin running night shifts. 

“T didn’t know you, Flora,” Thurston 
replied, in apology. ‘How are you?” 

“T tell you, I’ve been waiting here for 
you for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
every time a man went along he eyed 
me as if he were certain of my identity. 
I have ducked my head and looked the 
other way until I am_ thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, and frightened as 
well; but I simply dave to talk to you a 
little while.” 

“All right,” Thurston agreed, “‘let’s 
go somewhere and talk. We can’t stand 
here under these trees—not that there is 
any harm in it, but—well, you see—” 

“Of course I see,” she cut in; “cer- 
tainly I see. Don’t I-know every nar- 
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row-minded scandal-monger in this 
town as well as you do? Haven't I 
lived here for five years and endured 
their little, petty lives, their two-by- 
four views on life? But where can we 
go * ta 

“T can walk home with you,” he sug- 
gested. “We'll walk slowly and perhaps 
you will have time to tell me whatever 
is on your mind.” 

“Why not in there?’ She pointed 
toward the dark and forbidding-looking 
church. 

“But suppose—” Thurston began. 

“Suppose nothing,” the woman inter- 
rupted. “Suppose I must talk to some- 
body or else I shall lose my mind. Try 
and suppose that ‘for a little while. 
Prayer meeting was last night; choir 
practice is to-morrow night. There’s no 
light in the pastor’s study and you know 
the janitor isn’t in there. If we can 
find an open door we'll go in there and 
talk.” 

Before he could protest again she had 
hurried down a side walk, tried a door 
and found that it was unlocked. Thurs- 
ton stood, undecided and nervous. He 
heard some one coming around the corner 
and fled after her. 

Groping his way behind her, Thurs- 
ton followed the woman into the dismal 
auditorium and sat down beside her in 
one of the rear pews. From that point 
the street-light shone through a stained- 
glass window and illuminated her face. 
She was a pretty woman in her late 
thirties, and Thurston, who was about 
the same age, saw, even in the dim light, 
that she was pale. There was a haunted 
look about her eyes, and she toyed with 
her wisp of handkerchief, as women 
will when they are excited. He waited 
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for her to begin, realizing that her 
rather shallow mind had been stirred by 
some deep emotion. 


‘T's about Ralph,” the woman be- 
gan, at length, as she stared ahead 
of her into the darkness where the pulpit 
was vaguely outlined. “I’ve decided 
I can’t go on this way any longer, and 
I—I—oh, I must talk to somebody!” 

“Yes,” he offered, gently, “although 
I’m sure it’s something fancied. May- 
be you aren’t feeling well, Flora. 
Perhaps if you were to go home now and 
lie down or—” 

“That’s just like all men,” she de- 
clared fiercely. ‘When a woman is in 
trouble, it’s only fancied. I suppose you 
think we never have any problems in life, 
that we never come to a place where the 
trail forks. Well, I’ve reached that 
point, and I think I know which fork I 
am going to take. It isn’t that I don’t 
know my own mind, but I wanted to 
say, out loud, and to some one, what I’ve 
been saying to myself for the past few 
weeks.” 

“Well, if you must,” Thurston said 
with a sigh, “why, go ahead and let’s 
have it as quickly as possible.” 

“You never knew me until I moved 
here with Ralph,” she continued. 
“Neither did you know Ralph, for that 
matter. When we came here and he 
took up his work in Bartholomew, we 
met a great many people, you among 
others. I always rather liked your 
steady eyes, and the level-headed way 
you went about things. Don’t think I’ve 
brought you in here to make any declara- 
tion of affection for you, because I 
haven’t. I like you immensely. and I 
trust you, or we would not be here at 
this minute; but I want you to under- 
stand that neither you nor any other man 
is influencing me in the step I mean to 
take. 

“Well, Ralph and I met a great 
many people, as I said. I made friends 
with his friends. I went to places when 
we were invited, largely because people 
wanted to entertain him, and of course 
they couldn’t very well ask him unless 
they asked me. We paid our social 
debts and that about ended things in 
Bartholomew for me. 
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“There were things I longed to do, 
but couldn’t, because, when I suggested 
them to Ralph, he looked at me in holy 
horror and said he thought I surely 
ought to put my mind on higher ideals. 
There never was anything in life for me, 
except to follow him in his work and 
try to become interested in it. 

“You’ve no notion, Frank, what a 
regular little hell it’s been for me. I 
wanted to go down to the river, when 
the city established its municipal bath- 
ing pool, and go swimming with the 
others. But of course, Ralph would 
have died of shame had I appeared there 
in a bathing suit. It was all right for 
me to chaperon a crowd of giggling 
girls, but for me to go into the water 
with them would have been a social sin, 
I suppose. I’ve devoured the advertise- 
ments of the movies and wanted to go, 
but Ralph said he thought the movies 
lowered one’s ideals. Why I would 
have given anything to see Charlie 
Chaplin, or Annette Kellermann, or one 
of these vice pictures or—oh, anything 
almost, but the nearest I ever came was 
walking past and glancing, guiltily, at 
the photographic display in front.” 


HE woman was silent a moment and 
continued to pull at her handker- 
chief. 
“Yes,” he said, as if prompting her. 
“Yes,” she echoed, “it has been first 
one thing and then another, all the way 
along. I wanted to write. I did write, 
but not the sort of stuff Ralph liked. 
When he found one of my stories, he 
lectured me until I went into hysterics 
and locked myself in my room. I wanted 
to send them to the magazines because I 
had submitted a few to an agency,— 
just to have them criticised, you under- 
stand,—and the word came back that 
they were snappy, clever and all that 
sort of thing. ‘There didn’t seem to be 
any doubt about my finding a market, 
such as it was. But when I mentioned 
it to Ralph he put on one of those 
heaven forbid looks of his and raised his 
hands in protest. I even begged him to 
permit me to write under an assumed 
name, but he said he would be greatly 
troubled if he even had the knowledge 
that his wife was writing silly, insipid 
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love stories with intimate descriptions of 
girls in bathing and with heroes who 
really loved in a big, manly way. He’s 
taken all the joy out of life; he’s throt- 
tled every ambition I ever had. And now 
I’ve got to do something, understand ?” 

“Have you suggested to him what all 
this means to you?”’ Thurston asked. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good,” she re- 
plied. “I might as well suggest that I 
rewrite the New Testament in slang, 
just to make it popular with certain 
classes that do not read it overly much 
at present. Ralph lives for himself and 
his own work. He thinks his wife ought 
to be glad to do what will be of as- 
sistance to him. His life should be her 
life, his hopes her hopes and his aims her 
aims.” 

They sat silent a little while. A crowd 
of young people passed the church, 
laughing gayly. 

“That is what I miss,” she declared, 
nodding her head backward in the direc- 
tion of the sounds of youthful joy. “I 
used to be like them—until I met Ralph 
and thought I had fallen in love with 
him. I liked lights, music, laughter— 
all those things. I got more enjoyment 
out of a dreamy waltz than I did out of 
carrying baskets of provisions to the 
poor, when our sorority took up charity 
work. I liked to stand and look at my- 
self in the mirror, when I had a new 
party gown. Why, I haven’t turned my 
arms and shoulders out to public gaze 
for so long that.I probably would blush 
with shame myself, should I do it now. 
But I long to do those very things, 
Frank; you’ve no notion how the idea 
has obsessed me. I want to get away 
from all this life here in this mean- 
hearted little burg. I want to live and 
I’m going to. I’m going to leave him, 
Frank, and I wanted to hear my own 
voice say it to some one. I wanted to 
know if I should be strong enough to 
do it and now I’m more certain than 
ever. I—” 

“Hush!” Thurston whispered. “I 
thought I heard something.” 





7 HERE were steps in the choir-loft ; 
a light was turned on near the pipe 
organ and the tall pipes came into view, 
as did also the face of the Rev. Mr. 
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Mathers, pastor of the Memorial Brick 
Church. He stood, leaning forward 
slightly and peering into the auditorium. 

“Who is there?” he demanded, com- 
ing down the steps to the pulpit, where 
he switched on another light. ‘I heard 
voices in this church and I want to 
know who is in here?” 

The woman clutched Thurston’s arm 
and whispered something unintelligible. 
He thrust her prone on the seat with a 
fierce command to remain there, what- 
ever happened. Then he stepped into 
the aisle and walked down to meet the 
Rev. Mr. Mathers. 

“Why, it’s,”—half incredulously, then 
stronger as recognition became certain,— 
“it’s Frank Thurston!” the minister 
almost shouted. 

“The same,” Thurston admitted, ‘“‘and 
I want to have a little talk with you.” 

“There shall be plenty of talk,” the 
clergyman agreed, with a sneer, “and 
it shall be right here in this church, as 
soon as you bring forth the woman who 
is with you. There is no use for you to 
enter a denial, because I heard a woman’s 
voice. That is what brought me in 
here.” 

“Suppose we make‘ terms,” suggested 
Thurston, trying to smile. 

“You are a fine one to be suggesting 
terms to me!” the Rev. Mr. Mathers 
retorted. ‘‘You—to come into God’s 
house and violate its sanctity with some 
woman. Let her step forth and show 
me her shameless face. She can no 
more hide from me than she can from 
the all-seeing eye of One who—”’ 

“Suppose you cut out some of this 
high-sounding, oratorical talk,” said 
Thurston, anger getting the better of 
him. “This is no time to bandy words 
or pretty phrases about the sanctity of 
the church. I realize the conventions 
have been violated as well as you do. 
But there are a great many evil-looking 
things in this world that cannot be 
judged by appearances alone. Now 
listen to me a minute. I brought a 
perfectly innocent woman in here a few 
minutes ago because she felt that she 
must talk to me and there was no place 
else to go. She had been telling me 
something of her troubles when you 
came in and interrupted. I rather 
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imagine you know the woman, and for 
you to see her, although I’ve told you 
the plain truth about this rendezvous, 
would be for you to cast suspicion upon 
her. In spite of your high calling, I 
take it you are one of that sort of men 
who believe what they see, no matter 
what the explanation may be.” 

The Rev. Mr. Mathers took a step 
forward. 


7 AM going to see that woman and 
know who she is,” the minister in- 
sisted. 

“And I say,” Thurston’s voice was 
rising, ‘that you are going to do nothing 
of the sort. You’ve known me ever since 
you have been in this town. You've 
known me to be a man of my word— 
what the town calls a good citizen. 
You would take my assertion about any- 
thing else as quickly as you would accept 
a government bank note. And yet you 
are having a silly argument here with 
me, simply because there is a woman 
mixed up in this affair. If you see her 
and recognize her, you always will have 
a doubt about her, no matter what the 
truth may be. I’ve told you the truth. 
Can’t you trust me?” 

“T wouldn’t trust any man, or any 
woman,” he replied, ‘who would slip 
into a church in the dark. I don’t trust 
you, Frank Thurston, for all your fine 
reputation, and, more than all, I don’t 
trust the woman who is with you. I’m 
going to know who she is, so that she 
cannot take her place in society in this 
town—providing she is of the class that 
has a place in society. I am going back 
there, where she is hiding and she shall 
confess to me, whether she came here of 
her own accord, or whether—” 

“T’ll ask you just once more,” Thurs- 
ton pleaded, “‘to go back to your study, 
to get out of here, to do anything, save 
the thing you threaten to do. If you'll 
do that, this affair will be a secret be- 
tween you and me. If you won’t do 
that, there is another way.” 

For answer, the Rev. Mr. Mathers 
started to push past him. 

Thurston retreated a step, poised and 
delivered an upper-cut that would have 
been a joy and delight to any man who 
loves a ringside seat. The blow fairly 
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lifted the minister from his feet, and his 
head thudded on the thick carpet of the 
church aisle. He did not move after 
he fell. 

Thurston ran back to where the 
woman was sobbing. 

“You brute!’ she cried, “you con- 
temptible brute! Don’t dare to come 
near me! Don’t touch me, you coward! 
To strike a man like that! Ugh! I 
never want to see you again.” 

“Perhaps that desire is mutual,” was 
Thurston’s comment. “But we haven't 
time to waste in fussing about the ethics 
of this thing here and now. Perhaps 
some other time, and most assuredly 
some other place. Suppose you get out 
of here now, while the getting is ex- 
tremely good. Mathers is not badly 
hurt. He may come to any minute and 
I don’t want to be compelled to bash 
him again.” 

The woman realized that her avenue 
of escape might be closed any moment. 
She dodged into a side aisle, ran to the 
door she had entered and when Thurs- 
ton heard the latch click he breathed a 
genuine sigh of relief. 


“N OW to bring the parson back from 

his star-gazing,” Thurston said to 
himself with a crooked smile. 

Water was procured and Thurston 


bathed the clergyman’s face. In a 
moment the latter’s eyes fluttered open. 

‘“‘Where’s the woman?” he asked, as 
he got to his feet, a trifle unsteadily. 

“Come to think of it, there was a 
woman,” Thurston admitted. ‘Oh yes, 
a shameless woman, in here, violating the 
sanctity of the church. Since you men- 
tion it, I do recall having been in here 
with a woman. But she has gone away 
from here. Just where, I am not at 
liberty to state—even if I knew. But 
if she took my implied advice she went 
home, and is now safely in the bosom of 
her family.” 

The Rev. Mr. Mathers took a step 
and nearly fell. Thurston grasped him 
by the arm. 

“Take your dirty hands off of me,” 
the minister snarled ; “don’t touch me or 
come near me. To think that you, a 
member of the board of elders of this 
very church, should be guilty of the 
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crime—the crime—well, you can’t deny 
it and you can’t excuse it with any flimsy 
explanation.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” Thurston was 
thoroughly angry again. “You've caught 
the town failing; you’re as narrow- 
minded as any of the others. If you 
wore skirts you would be hanging over 
the back fence in the morning, telling a 
juicy bit of scandal to the next-door 
neighbor.” 

“But you can’t explain,” the other in- 
sisted. ‘You can’t explain a thing I 
saw with my own eyes. I know you 
are guilty! And in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s mail I shall expect your resignation 
from the board. Moreover, I may ask 
the board to investigate this very occur- 
rence.” 

The Rev. Mr. Mathers nursed his jaw 
and both were silent for a moment. 
Thurston’s anger cooled again and he 
tried once more to appeal to reason. 


~ PRIS reminds me of a story I read 
once,” Thurston explained, ‘a 
story called ‘A Bayard of Broadway,’ 
that Josephine Daskam Bacon wrote a 
long time ago. She told about a young 
fellow who was engaged to a girl; some- 
thing happened to make the girl mis- 
understand—the fellow dropped into a 
café and a girl of the underworld sat at 
the same table with him. She was talk- 
ing to him—and he was giving her good 
advice—when who should come in but 
the very girl to whom he had been 
engaged! Shé was with a minister, as 
I recall it, some narrow-minded preacher 
cut off the same piece of cloth from 
which you were fashioned. Anyhow, he 
was piloting her around to see the evils 
of a great city and the thing she saw— 
or thought she saw—was the man she 
had loved and trusted, hobnobbing with 
an unspeakable woman. They jumped 
at conclusions and damned him, there 
and then. And here I am, in the same 
position. Isn’t there anything in your 
religion about having charity?” 
Suddenly the minister dropped to his 
knees, closed his eyes and threw back his 
head. 
“OQ Heavenly Father,” he prayed, 
“have pity on this evil man—this man 
who has walked among us and who has 
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shared our love and affection. Give us 
strength, O Lord, to love humanity, to 
have kindness in our souls, even when 
we are sorely tried and when those we 
have trusted have failed us. And O 
Heavenly Father, wilt thou not look 
down in compassion to-night on the 
poor, misguided sister who has strayed 
from the strait and narrow path? We 
realize, O God, that the flesh is weak 
and that man is prone to sin. We realize 
that to err is human and to forgive, 
divine. But, O Father, give us strength 
in the course we must pursue. Give us 
strength to denounce this man so that 
his evil may not longer remain unknown. 
Give us the courage and the will to mark 
him with the badge of shame so that 
no longer may he take his place in society 
to prey upon the innocent, the good, the 
pure. Help us, O God, to—” 


But Thurston had picked up his hat 
and had made his way out of the 
church so quietly that the praying 
preacher did not realize his audience was 
gone. 

The briskness was gone out of Thurs- 
ton’s step as he rounded the church 
corner and resumed, his journey home. 
Much had happened—the thought 
flashed through his mind—since he had 
started to pass the church, less than an 
hour before. Then he had been one of 
the town’s leading citizens. Now, it 
appeared, he was going to be an outcast. 

His way led past the parsonage, where 
lived the Rev. Mr. Mathers and his wife. 
There was a light in their front room 
and as he came nearer he heard Mrs. 
Mathers singing. She had a rather 
sweet, if untrained, voice, and was a 
member of the church choir. 

“*The way is dark and I am far from 
home,’” she sang. “‘‘Lead Thou me on.’” 

Thurston stopped and listened to the 
old familiar hymn, the song that had 
helped so many people over the rough 
places of life. Then he smiled grimly 
at the irony of it all. “The way is 
dark,” he repeated after her, squaring 
his shoulders as if some new resolution 
had seized him. ‘And to think she was 
angry at me because I had to hit her hus- 
band on the jaw——just to save her repu- 
tation while I lost mine!” 





The 


End 


Of a Perfect Day 


By Arthur K. Akers 





UMPED over the train-sheets 
H beneath his green-shaded light, 

Bancroft, the little night-chief 
of the Mountain Division dispatchers, 
figured endlessly upon his power line- 
ups. Behind him the sounders clicked 
and chattered with news of life and 
death and train-movements across two 
hundred miles of rails. Sometime be- 
fore the coming of the dawn their brazen 
hammering slackened, and in one of 
their longer pauses the new man asked 
a question. Bancroft’s answer was a 
tale, that, like the voice of the sounders, 
had to do with life and death and love 
and the great strange ways of God: a tale 
told while the dawn-wind crooned in 
the headquarters chimneys and the 
clangor from the tracks below came up 
like the far murmurings of a dream- 
yard where phantom engines harried and 
shifted the dumb and driven cars. 

The new man’s question was: ‘Where 
is the woman who flagged the crossing 
at Eighteenth Street?” He had not 
seen her for two days, he said. He 
had noticed her before—prematurely 
gray, her face weather-beaten but young, 
in her eyes a look of long, long wait- 
ing. 

Bancroft turned and eyed him keenly. 
“No,” he said slowly, “you don’t know. 
And in all your life you'll never know 
the like again.” 











HE paused to switch off the light 
above him. ‘Rose Maloney, she 
was,” he began, “and she waited on the 


counter in her father’s eating-house over 
across from the shops. The old man 
used to celebrate a holiday now and 
then by sobering up, but mostly he was 
off drunk. So Rose and her mother 
wrestled with the butcher and the help 
and the bills, and kept the place go- 
ing. 

“Rose was a slip of a girl of twenty 
then, a grave little thing with a glory 
of gray eyes and dark hair, and that 
pink in her cheeks that matched her 
name. They worried along with the 
business as best they could, and the day 
came that was the beginning of all that 
I am to tell. It was when Hard-luck 
Bolins split a switch six miles above 
here. The road was tied up for a few 
hours, and in that time Number Three— 
that was our big day-train north then 
—came in and was held here behind the 
block. 

“That’s when Barney Thompson came 
into it. A handsome youngster was 
Barney, and he had a way with him 
that few could withstand. His folks 
were rich, we heard, and he’d had some 
sort of a row with them when he left 
college over what they called his fool 
notions of mixing a little of the sweat 
of his brow with his brains. He had 
both. 

“Barney saw the Maloney sign and 
decided to go across for a bite to eat. 
That’s when the world changed for 
Rose. Some have said it would have 
been better if he hadn’t but they don’t 
know; not what I do, who live next 
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door to her now. For what I heard last 
night will be in my ears forever. 

“Barney didn’t hurry any over that 
first meal with her waiting on him, and 
the line came mighty near to being ready 
for travel before he was. The next meal 
and the next were the same. And it 
got so that if there was anything extra 
good in the Maloney icebox, it stayed 
there until Barney came again. 

“Presently he was up asking old man 
Hayes, the master mechanic, to give 
him the run on Forty-four coming back 
south into Clinch River, instead of on 
Number Two. You see, Forty-four was 
a local and stopped twenty minutes for 
lunch at Damascus Junction. Barney 
sat up with a straight face and told the 
old man that he couldn’t stand the strain 
of running fast trains both ways. But 
Hayes only laughed and gave him Forty- 
four—and asked him who the girl was! 
So after that Barney would come 
through Damascus one day on Three, 
burning the wind, with never a stop, be- 
fore nor behind, for thirty miles; and 
the. next he’d be crawling and clanking 
in from the other direction on the dirty, 
smoky little local. The wheels would 
hardly have stopped then, before he’d 
be racing over to Maloney’s. Then 
there’d be Rose waiting on him, laugh- 
ing and dimpling with fun over him 
and his train. And Barney would only 
grin and watch her while he ate, like 
she was the most exquisite thing the 
Lord ever made. And I reckon she 
was. 

“Word got to his family of all this, 
and we heard they raised more storm 
than ever. He was given to understand 
that no girl from the working classes 
need ever expect a welcome there. That 
hurt, but his neck stayed right against 
the back of his collar. He took his 
medicine just the same as though he 
deserved it. And it was a great wed- 
ding they had a bit later, with Holcomb 
himself—he was superintendent then— 
to give the bride away. Rose was like 
a daughter to the old-timers on the di- 
vision, and the young ones would fight 
for her at the word. As for Barney, 
he’d won them all long ago. Even poor 
hard-driven Mrs. Maloney forgot what 
marriage had done to her, and said that 
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some weddings just naturally ought to 
be. 
“And because there had been better 
days in the family before the blight of 
old Maloney fell upon them, the engine- 
men’s Brotherhoods went down into their 
bank-accounts for the girl then. I tell 
you many a hot and roaring mile, many 
a winter night on the mountains, went 
into the price of the piano they set down 
at the Maloney house. Then the con- 
ductors and brakeys weren’t going to 
be outdone by the engine-men, and Rose’s 
mother sat up late in happy worry over 
where she should put all that was given 
her girl. 

“Not long after they came back from 
their honeymoon, Damascus, here, was 
made division headquarters, and the en- 
gine changes not made at Bristol any 
more. So then Barney and Rose moved 
in next door tome. And there was love 
and music and happiness without end 
in that little house of theirs. It went 
on so for a year, and then— It’s queer 
how the world goes. Nearly five years 
now, and I remember so clearly, so 
clearly—” 


BANCROFT paused, and the memo- 
ries were on his face like shadows. 
We heard the clock on the wall above 
measuring off the night, and an engine 
chime, far off and deep among the hills. 
Then silence, until at length the chief 
took up his story again. 

“It was one day early in October. 
Barney went out on his engine at six 
every other night, and Rose walked 
down to the gate with him when he left, 
for these railroad women live a little 
under the wing of the shadow always. 
This was one of those days that are all 
gold at the end. I remember yet the 
peace that came on the hills and the 
town, with the sun slipping down be- 
hind old Greybeard, and Rose walking 
slow and happy back to her house. 

“Then, after a little, we heard that 
piano of hers in the twilight. It was 
‘When You Come to the End of a Per- 
fect Day.’ Through the open windows 
we could see her dimly in her white 
dress as she sat there all young and 
happy, singing it over soft, and we knew 
that now after her half-starved girlhood 
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THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 


they were all perfect days at last. The 
world seemed good and right. And 
then the moon over the mountains, and 
Rose and her piano still singing on and 
on together— 

“TI woke up with the moonlight in my 
face and the shop whistles moaning and 
screaming in the night—then a train 
going down the south yard, with the 
exhausts climbing and climbing until 
the whole valley was a-roar. I knew 
that was the wrecker—John Morgan’s 
men 


“ALONG about the first light that 
morning my bell rang as if Death 
was at the door. When I got down- 
stairs, old ‘Cap’ Richmond, conductor 
of Forty-four, was standing on the step 
blubbering like a baby. I knew then 
what must have happened. ‘Yes,’ he 
says, ‘Three and Eighty-six—in the cut 
below Robinson’s. It caught fire, and 
they say Barney was underneath. They 
couldn’t find him—but they tried! they 
tried! And the great black brutes of 
cranes tearing at the blazing mess like 
they loved the boy too!’ he says. ‘Every- 
thing was burned to ashes 

was near morning when they gave him 
up. Nothing but his hat could they find. 

“There was nothing else to do; so we 
went over, the old conductor and my 
wife and I, and my wife couldn’t leave 
Rose again for two days. So that was 
the end of her perfect day. 

“Two men were lost in the wreck. 
There wasn’t anything to bury. Barney 
had just been blotted from the earth. 
Only Norman Jones, Barney’s fireman, 
who jumped and was cripped for life, 
escaped from the engines. The Thomp- 
sons tried then to take Rose home with 
them. They wanted to do anything in 
the world now, that would make amends 
to those two. But Rose said no, that 
she wanted to live on where she was. It 
seemed nearer Barney there. At first 
she dared a little to hope there had been 
some mistake—that he was only miss- 
ing, not dead. 

“She never opened her piano again 
until one night the next spring. Lying 
between asleep and awake, I first heard 
it, and it sounded more than earthly. 
Nearly two o’clock in the morning it 
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was, and it seemed a dream of the music 
saying for her all the things there are 
no words for at all. I knew as clearly 
as though she were telling me that this 
was the end of hoping. The ache in it, 
and in my throat, as I listened! And 
then on, brokenly, into her old song 
again—not far, only a little ways, into 
‘A Perfect Day’ before the discords 
came. It was so still I could hear her 
sob as she closed the lid down soft-like, 
and I think yet of how her face must 
have looked as she did it. 

“Everybody kept on trying to be good 
to her, but something snapped that 
night. She wasn’t the same. She would 
listen, but she never really heard any 
more what people said. 

“One morning my wife went over to 
see her and hurried back looking scared. 
She said Rose wasn’t there. I found 
her. About noon it was, and she was 
out with a flag she had made from a red 
kitchen tablecloth, helping Norman 
Jones, who was now the crossing flag- 
man at Eighteenth Street. She recog- 
nized me and came up with her face 
all bright like a child’s to tell me that 
Barney was coming back! And she was 
going to wait for him at the crossing! 
She was happy again, actually happy. 

“She came so regularly after that 
that in time she was a fixture at the 
crossing. One day Holcomb quietly 
transferred Norman and put Rose on 
the pay-roll there. Every morning, no 
matter what the weather, she showed up 
at daylight and stayed until dark. 

“But the years passed, and Barney 
did not come. She grew weary. The 
doctor said she couldn’t go on long that 
way, and so the boys started in to cheer 
her up. The doctor had said that might 
help. Messages they made up and 
brought her from Barney then—that 
they’d passed him down the line and he 
would be in soon now; or that he was 
probably having some trouble with the 
air and couldn’t make time was the rea- 
son he was late—she’d understand how 
those things were. This comforted her, 
and she’d smile and thank them and hope 
on. But she was growing more anxious 
and puzzled. The heart was going out 
of her fast, and what the doctor had 
said troubled us.” 
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"THE cold, clean dawn came up over 
the hills, and its light was on Ban- 
croft’s face now. His voice deepened, 
and his little figure stiffened under the 
memory of a miracle. 

“And then,” he said, “it happened— 
two mornings ago, in that fog. A yard- 
engine was taking a cut of cars over to 
go south. The noise and smoke of it 
was so great that a poor, half-starved 
bum dodged them at Eighteenth Street 
only to step squarely in front of Fifty- 
two on the other track. 

“An hour later I came along and 
found Rose at her crossing bending over 
what looked at first like a bundle of old 
clothes. Then I saw it wasa man. And 
she was working over him with a bucket 
of water from the flag-shanty, sponging 
and rinsing away the blood and grit 
from his hurts—and talking to him in 
a way I couldn’t make out, till I saw 
that the idea had got into her head that 
it was Barney she was nursing! 

“That bothered me a lot. I’d have 
known Barney through a brick wall, and 
this wasn’t the man that had made the 
world for Rose. She was whispering 
over and over in a kind of awe: ‘Barney! 
Barney mine!’ and the hobo tossing and 
muttering to himself, with here and 
there a word I could understand. He 
had a bad cut on his head on the edge of 
an older scar, but otherwise there didn’t 
seem to be any serious damage. I ran 
to phone for an ambulance and left Rose 
working and crooning over him like a 
child, calling him all her old love-names 
for Barney. 

“T was worried about her more than 
ever. I couldn’t see anything ahead 
but trouble if that poor sick brain of 
hers held to the notion that this dirty 
tramp was the Barney she had waited 
for. I only thought to get her away in 
time, to get away myself. Soon, away 
down the street, I could hear the ambu- 
lance coming. A _ through freight 
passed, and the man struggled up at 
the sound of it, with his eyes closed and 
one hand to his head like it hurt him. 

“‘Tump, Norman! Quick! It’s 
Eighty-six!’ he screamed aloud, and then 
he fell back. And at that I was begin- 
ning to think harder than I ever did in 
my life, for he must have meant Nor- 
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man Jones, Barney’s old fireman! My 
heart was beating like a hammer. And 
Rose—her face was white, white; and 
her eyes were opening wider and wider 
until I could see her very soul in them. 
Deep down in them, miles and miles, 
was a question and a fear too big for 
words. And then they fairly flamed at 
what the tramp muttered next. ‘Not to- 
night, Rose,’ he said. ‘We can’t get in 
now till morning, dear.’ 

“He opened his eyes then and knew 
her ; and as I turned away I heard him 
say just one word—‘Rose!’ For it was 
Barney, home again from the dead! 


“TI WAS over there yesterday and found 

Barney clean and shaved and rested. 
How and where he landed when the 
crash came he does not know. Where 
and who he was during all the years 
after the first blow on his head wiped 
out his memory he will never know this 
side the bar of God. But the marks of 
those years are on him for life, and the 
road must have been rough indeed. All 
he remembers now is Eighty-six’s boiler- 
end smashing into his cab, a great flame, 
darkness—and Rose looking down into 
his face again. , 

“But as for her, whatever they all 
may think or say, this thing I know: last 
night, with her house all open and bright 
again, we heard her. Maybe her fingers 
were stiffened ; maybe the years were a 
bit heavy on the strings; but her heart 
was singing through them. We saw her 
once more in white, looking young as 
she did long ago. She was bringing 
back the world for Barney again, pick- 
ing up the old threads, weaving for him 
the old spell of love and music and hap- 
piness without end—on and on, till 
the lights were out. And in the dark 
we heard her still, her touch faltering 
at first, then safe and strong and sure, 
through to the very end of ‘A Perfect 
Day!’ 

“And man, man, the gladness in it!” 

The little chief’s hands went up 
across his eyes a moment, and when 
they came away, he was smiling mistily. 
Down the yard an oncoming engine sent 
up a pillar of steam that was lavender 
against the sunrise. And it was another 
day. 





“Now,” she said, “what do 

ou | . } of me?” “7 tl : k Ky 

he said slowly, “‘you are an 

impudent, intrusive young 
Woman.” 


CHAPTER I 
A MISSIVE WITH A ToucH oF NovELTY 





| OVANNI BaTTISTA VOBELLO 
(; sat for some few moments 
=| alone over his _ breakfast. 
This morning he had had placed before 
him a single poached egg, one slice of 
toast and his never excepted glass of 
piquantly sour red wine. In the eve- 
ning he was to clothe himself in the 
habiliments of a harlequin and sing 
Canio. It meant, then, according to the 
tenor’s unbroken habit, this light break- 
fast after rising, a luncheon scarcely 
more full—a slight dish of spaghetti, 
perhaps, and the wine—and no food in 
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the evening at all. Signor Vobello 
maintained that in his voice dwelt his 
soul—but a delicate soul and tolerant of 
no stomach-coddling. After his per- 
formances he could eat, but before, it 
was necessary invariably to fast. 

There was a strong tang of the 
voluptuously picturesque about Vobello 
as he tilted up the wineglass and sipped 
with an appreciative countenance. To 
the points of his slender fingers he was 
an artist in an artistic setting. It was a 
handsome thing, after his own taste, 
that he had made out of his New York 
apartment—strong, with a suggestion of 
the medieval, perhaps, and so suited 
indeed to his dark Italian features. 
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They were old pieces he had gathered 
together, an old chair which bore his 
weight and an old table set with his 
meal. The dressing-gown which he 
affected usually during the morning was 
a modern fabric, but richly red and 
adapted to his environment. In all it 
made a tableau out of an antique period 
and not interrupted until there occurred 
the presence of Vobello’s man. 

He came in through the door with a 
silver tray in his hands—a cockney New 
Yorker with an irrepressible air of 
modernity. A half-dozen letters lay on 
the salver, and he placed them before 
the tenor and turned immediately to go. 

“A moment,” said Vobello. 

“Yes sir?” 

“You will go to the telephone and dis- 
cover whether Miss Jefferd is at leisure. 
Tell her I am ready and she may come 
down any time. Tell her I have mis- 
placed my music; she must bring her 
own.” 

“Yes sir.” 

The man hesitated. 

“That’s enough,” said Vobello, and 
he turned to his correspondence. 


HE first letter was from an unknown 
admirer, a quite young girl, the 
tenor judged, from the nature of it. He 
smiled with a suggestion of ennui in his 
dark eyes and tossed it, half thrust 
again into its envelope, back upon the 
table. It was a trifle tiring, he thought, 
to be forever reading these schoolgirl 
gushings—one grew indifferent to them 
after the second or third. 
The second note had a lugubrious 
tone. He read: 


I know I shall never see you, but in 
silence and unknown to you I shall for- 
ever adore. If you knew me, you would 
not like me; so I cannot seek to know 
you. But to-night, when you are sing- 
ing, think that I am listening to 


He recognized the type and did not 
read to the end. This sort, he had 
learned by investigation, was usually 
written by fat, middle-class women, as 
a rule married and unfortunate in their 
spouses. Their letters carried this 
plaintive note in a mathematical direct- 
ness of proportion to their weight. Si- 
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gnor Vobello shuddered a little. He was 
not fond of fat women, and he had 
enough of them in the prima donnas. 

The third missive had been penned 
by an amateur critic. He had written, 
in part: 


You have every quality for the 
world’s supreme tenor. Why not use 
your gifts? Why not less of the mean- 
ingless bel canto and more virility— 
more dramatic strength? 


“This man is an ass,” muttered the 
tenor as he turned to his fourth letter. 
It interested him. He perused it to the 
end and read it over again: 


I heard you sing night before last. I 
do not care much for the opera and 
seldom go. You have a nice voice, but 
why don’t you sing in English so I can 
understand you? But I liked you ever 
so much—you know, I mean you. I 
never knew a great man, and you are 
one of them, and I intend to know you. 
I hope you will get this letter in time so 
that I will not be disappointed, for I 
propose to wait for you outside the 
opera-house to-night, and you must 
meet me and take me to a midnight 
supper. You will know me because I 
am a girl with light hair. 

Blithely, 
May BENNETT. 


HE put the curious letter down; he 


mused over it. He found himself 
unable to classify the writer. It was 
not a note of a type, and he felt that 
conjectures about the person of the 
writer, save that she was young, were to 
small purpose. Presently he set the 
puzzle aside and let a smile appear upon 
his dusky features, for the substance of 
the thing amused him. He had never 
quite, he admitted to himself, received a 
similar communication. It titillated his 
sense of the humorous to observe his 
vocal power placed in the category of 
the “nice’—a piquant adjective after 
the wearing effusions of ‘wonderful,’ 
“divine,” “too beautiful for words,” 
“ecstatic,” “heavenly’—that stream of 
excessives which spotted the ordinary 
letters in his mails. 

But the greatest amusement was to be 
derived from the proposal of this cor- 
respondent out of the unknown and her 
description of herself. ‘This is no less 
than droll,” muttered Vobello. “In New 
York there are at least five hundred 
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thousand women with yellow hair, and 
she tells me I shall know her by hers!” 

But after all, he perceived in this con- 
nection a certain cause for concern. 
While, indeed, it could not be counted 
very close to the probable to discern her 
among the opera crowds, she might very 
possibly make an easy recognition of 
him, and so create a situation of some 
embarrassment. That he should have a 
street encounter with some enthusiastic 
woman would be meat and the water of 
life to his press-agent, but Vobello, with 
a streak of aristocratic reserve in his 
fiber, seldom lent himself to the whim- 
sies of this publicity ferret. 

It was impossible to conjecture what 
this correspondent might attempt. He 
visioned her rushing up and throwing 
her arms about him—other women had 
threatened it, and once an attenuated 
bony creature had consummated the 
infamy. There was a certain reassur- 
ance in the tone of her letter—she had 
not quite the gush of the huggers. But 
there was no certainty that she would 
be deficient in persistence; and even to 
follow him from the stage door to his 
car and insist that he converse with her 
would suffice to draw upon him a much 
undesired attention. 

It was difficult to plot out a manner 
to be rid of her. It might be feasible 
for him to escape through the audito- 
rium, but this indicated a jostling with 
crowds which he could not bring into 
conjunction with his fancy. Had the 
creature put herself down more specifi- 
cally, it might have been possible to spy 
upon her and elude her in an unwatch- 
ful moment. But in her absurd ineffi- 
ciency she had assumed yellow hair as 
the effective countersign. It was more 
than a trifle the occasion for perturba- 
tion, and he wore a wrinkled brow as 
Minna Jefferd entered. 


CHAPTER II 
MINNA JEFFERD 


“"TUST stand as you are and frown a 
little more. You will be the picture 
of Dante Alighieri.” 

“Cara amica,’ said Vobello, turning 
swiftly toward her and flashing a sud- 


den almost dazzling smile upon. his 
mobile face. “My man never announces 
you—he has no sense of formality.” 

“There you criticise him without 
knowing at all how I feel about it. As 
usual, he said to me to-day: ‘Go right 
in, Miss.’ I always like that. It’s 
pleasant to surprise you in unconven- 
tional moments.” 

The visitor threw down a small port- 
folio of music; whereupon the tenor 
raised her hand and touched it with his 
lips. Her American expectancies had 
never quite permitted her to let this 
salutation pass as a social commonplace, 
and so even on this occasion she smiled 
and felt enjoyment at it. In Vobello, 
she thought at that moment, there might 
be the stuff of a delightful lover—the 
sort of amorous male American men 
never show themselves. It was not a 
new notion to her; she had mused upon 
it a dozen times before that instant. — 

This was the singular anomaly she 
had found in Vobello’s life, so far as 
she was acquainted with it, and indeed 
in her own relations with him. With 
much of the manner of the lover, the 
ingratiating personality, the suavity that 
was nevertheless not without fire, she 
had never known him concerned in a 
love-affair. In the first months of her 
acquaintance with him, it had more than 
once flitted into her consciousness that 
he might make love to Aer—this demean- 
or, amounting at times to a seeming 
philogyny, had deceived her. Also hers 
had been then a nature of romantic en- 
thusiasms; she did not quite conceive 
the status of affectionate friendship into 
which they had grown, visioning indeed 
a something flaming—romance! Even 
then he had begun the interpretation of 
leading rdles—not, it is true, in the Met- 
ropolitan; they had been both members 
of a small, ambitious road-company. 
But her dignity was not at that time of 
his proportion; she warbled only in the 
chorus; but Vobello, strangely enough, 
noticed the coming quality of her voice 
and singled her out and made her dur- 
ing the years into this friend of his. 

“There is something,” she found him 
saying, “a little curious which I have 
to show you.” 


“Another enthusiasm, Gianbattista? 
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Not Chinese wasps this time, I hope. 
The good heaven of ours will never let 
me forget, I suppose, that nest you hung 
up in your salon. The imps! Do you 
recollect, they swarmed out into the cor- 
ridor-shaft to my apartments? I thought 
I'd be disfigured for life. I—” 

“Not Chinese wasps, or white mice or 
even a new baritone.” 

Minna contorted her face into a sar- 
donic expression of abandoned hope. 

“Something worse, then! You may 
as well tell me.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Vobello, “you are 
never anything but an American, Minna. 
Years of knowing me have not even 
begun to make a Latin of you. You are 
cold; you do not respond; you smolder 
and smoke but never burn.” 

“Come, Gianbattista! What now?” 


“SE tenor strode to his dining-table 
and ran his hands through the morn- 
ing mail, selecting in a moment the 
envelope he desired. 

“You see,” he said, “you have been 
wrong from the beginning. You have 
been making a pure assumption—I have 
not begun to collect anything; it is 
simply a letter, cara mia.” 

He placed the white square in her 
hand. 

“Am I to read this?” 

“Most certainly.” 

She slipped out the inclosure and ran 
her eye over the page. 

“What am I to do?” asked Vobello, 
throwing his restless self into a chair, 
only a moment later to abandon it. 

“Nothing at all. You are a hunted 
man.” 

“But I must elude the bricconcella, 

Minna smiled at him satirically. 

“How impossible!’ she exclaimed. 

“No, no,” asserted Vobello with a 
certain amount of seriousness. ‘That 
is exactly what you must help me to do. 
We must make a plan. Suppose I come 
out with you. Would not that—” 

“But I tell you it is impossible. Is 
not the woman determined? And it is 
an axiom, I believe, that a man may 
run the devil out of breath, but is a snail 
to a hare when a woman pursues him.” 
Vobello shrugged his shoulders with a 
manner of disdainful deprecation. 
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“Some of the stuff men say to make 
fools of women,” he said. Sliding his 
hand into the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, he extracted his cigarette-case and 
snapped it open. But scarcely had he 
lighted the slender white roll when he 
threw it down again and set his heel 
upon it. 

“Sing to-night!” he exclaimed. “I 
mustn’t even smoke. You're of no use 
to me at all this morning, Minna. I 
might as well marry you and get you 
into the right relation. It’s what I’d 
expect of a wife—you’re a perfect 
Hausfrau. Go in and sing; I’ll join 
you after I think fora moment. There’s 
business for brains here.” 

Minna took up her portfolio and 
stepped to the door. Her face was 
lighted with amusement; she laughed 
as she spoke to Vobello. 

“And don’t forget,” she said, “that 
the creature has a blond head. That’s 
the most dangerous variety—the cobra 
of the sex.” 

Vobello made a move to eject her, 
but the door was closed before he 
reached it, and a moment later he heard 
the result of her fingers moving over 
the white keys 9f his piano. The tenor 
abstractedly removed a cigarette and 
smoked it, unconscious of his vocal sin. 


CHAPTER III 
La Donna & INFALLIBILE 


O this extent, at least, was the cele- 

| brated Giovanni Battista Vobello 
temperamental: he always mag- 
nified his molehills on the day he was 
required to sing. There was this matter 
of the droll letter in the early mail, and 
Vobello loosed upon it the torrent of his 
florid imagination. Indeed, it would be 
entertaining to know precisely the pos- 
sibilities he conceived. In his suave 
usual moments he would have laughed 
faintly at the thing and fed it to his 
fire; coming on the day of a perform- 
ance, he visioned it a mountain of dis- 
traction. No question—they were jo- 
cose notions with which he prodded 
himself. This sun-tasseled unknown did 
indeed present herself in the proportions 
of an ineluctable Frankenstein—made 
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female. She had appropriated the boots 
of the seven-league jump and Vobello 
saw himself pursued (but inevitably 
captured) upon Thirty-ninth Street, 
perhaps into Broadway, with gaping 
crowds and the Mephistophelian vision 
of his press-agent grinning with delight 
in the background. 

But the turbulence of Vobello’s mind 
detracted nothing from his performance 
in the evening. About midnight the 
opera-house reporters for the newspapers 
slashed at their typewriters and handed 
something on this order to the copy- 
readers : 


Last night Vobello once more sang in 
the popular réle of Canio. Excepting 
a faint distraction in his manner, notice- 
able particularly in his earlier appear- 
ances, the tenor probably gave a finer 
exhibition, histrionically and vocally, 
than we have had from him in some 
months. His “Un tal gioco” rose in the 
crescendo to positive dramatic heights; 
the favorite “Vesti la giubba” was in- 
deed the aria of the evening sobbed out 
with an almost overwhelming passion. 
Conductor Polacco was forced at last 
to grant a repetition..... 


The sapient maestri of the newspaper 
critiques had uttered a truth also; there 
was the fervor of passion as Vobello 
reached the tragic finale; it was not, 
however, his thoughts of the faithless 
Nedda driving him to his heroic inter- 
pretation, but a veritable woe—the 
vision of the blonde siren watching for 
him somewhere upon the streets. 


IS chalked countenance unblanched, 

and the habit of the tragic merry- 
andrew exchanged for civilized garb, 
the tenor paced his dressing-room in 
great indecision. For a time his notion 
was to outstay the lurking watcher— 
cause her to imagine him escaped in the 
crowds. It was a beneficent idea, and 
he seated himself in front of a long 
mirror and put between his lips a dark 
Havana cigar. But not many moments 
had passed over until a peculiar urgency 
pressed upon his spirit. Something, he 
felt, had to be done—had been neglect- 
ed; his mental impressions were those 
of a person who forgets but is haunted 
by the subconscious memories of the 
contemplated action. 
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It was a sharp, definite physical stab 
which acquainted him specifically with 
the source of his unrest. In his stomach 
he suddenly perceived a qualm, and he 
apprehended—hunger! Precisely! One 
who has not eaten since the early after- 
noon cannot hope to sit unfed in an 
opera-house. Knowing it definitely 
intensified it; Vobello struggled with 
his flesh a moment and finally shrugged 
his shoulders in resignation. There 
might be a scene; she might even 
attempt, as he had ten thousand times 
imagined, to throw her odious arms 
about him; but all this must be braved: 
one could not starve. 

He sent the word down to his man, 
serving then as chauffeur. The instruc- 
tions were that his car was to draw up 
immediately at the curb, directly oppo- 
site the office door on Thirty-ninth 
Street. Vobello perceived no pleasing 
subtlety about this arrangement; yet in 
that perturbed moment he could come 
upon nothing more cajoling. The 
chance was after all nearly an even one 
—a quick run from the door, and a 
rapid manipulation of the clutch on the 
part of his man—it was within the pos- 
sible that she would fail in her effort. 


HE plunged into the escape with a 
desperate verve. There was no hes- 
itation at all as he strode for the street. 
The night air brushed his face—he suf- 
fered himself no glance up or down. 
With the click of the door closing upon 
him, he felt the jerk into motion; and 
curious then, he looked out both the 
windows, and through the transparencies 
saw nothing suspicious. Already the 
car had come into the high speed, and 
moments were few until his apartments 
would be attained and a supper in the 
caressing privacy of his dining-chamber. 
Vobello applied a match to his cigar, 
which had gone out in the apprehensive 
moment; and after the inhalation of an 
initial puff, he took the thing from his 
mouth and laughed audibly. His nerv- 
ously tensed muscles relaxed; he felt a 
little foolish. 

Presently, through the fragrantly 
smoke-hazed interior, the tenor, glancing 
out at the passing streets, perceived his 
proximity to home. The driver turned 





sharply at the corner; the brakes 
brought the car gliding to a rest ; and he 
arose and snapped open the door. As 
he stepped out, the visions of a substan- 
tial meal rose up with savory enticement 
—solid stufi—beefsteak, spaghetti, his 
imported vintage. Vobello, more than 
most men, loved to have many of his 
moments pass privately; it was his 
greater pleasure to dine thus alone after 
the ardor of a performance. 

On the point of putting a foot for- 
ward to ‘the first of the brief flight of 
marble steps, a hand fell upon his arm. 
He turned and saw a female figure, her 
head scarfed in silk, a red cloak over 
her shoulders, bare glints gleaming 
beneath. 

“You see,” she said, “I kept my prom- 
ise, Signor Vobello. And—I am ter- 
ribly hungry!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THe Mipnicut DINNER FoR Two 


SS: did not have to explain her 


infernal ingenuity to Signor Vo- 

bello, trapped at the ultimate mo- 
ment. His glance darting over her 
shoulder, he made out the unfashionable 
body of a taxicab, backing now from 
behind his limousine and turning for the 
return to its station. The diabolic sim- 
plicity of her plan astounded, while at 
the same instant it irritated him. From 
the first she had plotted the thing with 
an absurdly facile hand. Only these 
few easy tasks were necessary to her suc- 
cess—to observe his car, wait behind 
until he had stepped in and begun his 
silly unwarned journey—and follow! 

She slipped her arm through the limp 
crook of his own and spoke to him 
again. 

“This is the, first time,” she said, 
“that I have ever been so near a really 
great man.” 

Vobello made her no reply for several 
seconds; his mind was passing rapidly 
over a survey of the situation. The im- 
mediate impulse to shake himself loose 
from her presumptuous linking and run 
up the steps was dismissed nearly in the 
instant of its conception. This would 
be to bring upon himself that odious 


publicity she had at least thus far 
spared him. : 

Two or three people stood in the lobby 
of the house ; the elevator-boy stood with 
his head projected from the cage; and 
pedestrians passed in a thin but constant 
stream. To flee her grasp might very 
well be followed by a pursuit—not be- 
yond the audacities of this creature, he 
had no question. The incident would 
immediately become meat for publicity. 
There was no other course, he admitted, 
but to assume for the moment an unsur- 
prised suavity. He placed his foot upon 
the step, and they went up together. 

“Great?” he queried and laughed. 
“Your cleverness is quite astonishing.” 

“No, it was really awfully simple.” 

“The truth exactly. But the greatest 
cleverness is frequently only the greatest 
simplicity.” 

They walked through the somewhat 
garish lobby to the waiting elevator. 

“Tell me what you think of me,” she 
said to him, the moment before they 
stepped into the metal box. 

“Wait,” he said, “I'll tell you in a 
moment.” 


"THEY ascended in silence. She held 
his arm as he turned into the cor- 
ridor, slipped the key into the door and 
entered. The door closed behind them; 
he touched the white button, and lights 
leaped into being. She stepped forward 
into the room and slipped the cloak from 
her shoulders and dropped the scarf 
from her head. 

“Now,” she said, ‘what do you think 
of me?” 

Vobello put his dark eyes upon her 
face and stared at her severely. A 
frown furrowed his dusky forehead. 

“T think,” he said slowly, “you are an 
impudent, intrusive young woman.” 

“But look at me,” she persisted, her 
laugh interrupting the flow of his words. 
“Am I not pretty?” 

Vobello shrugged his shoulders in 
deprecation. 
“That is beside the point,” he said. 

“Then you do. believe I’m pretty, 
don’t you?” 

“Impudent—” began the tenor. 

“‘Tmpudent, intrusive young wom- 
an,’”’ she mocked. .“‘But—pretty!” 
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There was a second without speech. 

“Do give me something to eat!” she 
exclaimed then. “I’m simply dreadfully 
hungry. I’m famished. You must feed 
me right away.” 

The situation gave Vobello consider- 
able perplexity. He reasoned on it; the 
girl’ was impudent and utterly una- 
bashed ; a prospect of being rid of her 
was not immediate. There appeared a 
single thing to do—dine with her and 
satisfy her desire to have his company. 
Moreover, he himself was very hungry 
and stomachic premonitions began to 
overshadow the other situation. The 
affair was tantalizingly absurd and pro- 
voking—even rudeness, he became 
aware, would not have him quit of this 
woman. 

“If I had had the slightest idea what 
I could have done with you, I shouldn’t 
have let you stay,” Vobello said to her 
as they walked into the dining-room. 

“You couldn’t even call the police and 
have me arrested as a burglar, could 
you?” 

“I might have done that.” 

“No; I would have had the testimony 
of the elevator-boy that you came up 
with me with your arm through mine.” 

“No, your arm was through mine.” 

“That’s a smali matter. The court 
would never have recognized the dif- 
ference.” 


HEY seated themselves, and some- 
thing of Vobello’s manner of the 
host came into his demeanor. 

“You'll drink a liqueur?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“I believe we shall get along beauti- 
fully together,” she said. 

“For the next half-hour, perhaps? 
Yes, I hope so. Some women are endur- 
able for that length of time; it’s the 
long periods that find them wearing.” 

“But I’m different. Don’t you think 
I’m different?” 

The tenor smiled a little wryly. 

“No, yours is the same old business. 
You only have a somewhat different 
modification of it. I doubt a little the 
newness of even that.” 

She sipped the liqueur which had 
been served to her. 

“What a curious man you are!” she 
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said. “You know already that I intend 
to make love to you, don’t you?” 

There was a fashion of the startling 
in the girl’s naiveté, but on this occasion 
Vobello was himself quite simple. 

“What else would you come here for? 
Why else should I have been so anxious 
to avoid you?” 

“But you weren’t at all successful, 
were you?” 

“As a matter of fact, I intend to be 
very successful. This is the first and 
last time you shall. ever talk to me. 
After to-night I shall give my man in- 
structions that you are never to be 
admitted here ; I will never go out upon 
the street without spying a little first 
to see that you are not around. Really, 
your quest is utterly useless. I don’t 
intend to make love to you. I don’t in- 
tend to make love to anybody. I don’t 
intend to marry you. You see?” 

“Say some more things like that,” she 
commanded. “I never knew men could 
talk quite so foolishly.” 


O the woman chattered to him and 
Vobello gave her answers rather off- 
mannered, for he had not conquered his 
annoyance. Even Minna was seldom 
permitted his company at this time—he 
preferred always to eat, after the per- 
formance, alone. While Vobello dis- 
liked a display of open adulation,—he 
had never permitted the facile lioniza- 
tion to which so many of his colleagues 
were subjected,—he did not lack in his 
inner self an appetence for popular 
notice. But his was the wish to take it 
during a performance—after the many 
years, he still warmed and glowed to the 
clapping of an audierice. 

For the most part, Vobello’s appear- 
ances were occasions for ovations, and 
the fact cajoled him. But although to 
stand before the wave of applauding 
hands pleased him immensely, his great- 
est felicity came to him in retrospect, 
after the theater and when he could sit 
alone before his belated esculents and 
muse over the points of the evening. So 
it was his nearly invariable custom 
to make these after-opera suppers the 
occasions for complete privacy, and 
it was just this present break in his 
custom which he resented. 














It was not until they flashed past — until some seconds afterward —- that Vobello understood. just what had 
hoop, shoot ahead and climb a bank a hundred yards beyond. And he saw 
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occurred. He knew then that the car in front had lost one of its rear wheels; he saw the wheel, like a crazy, bedeviled 
the car swerve half around and drag through the rough ditch at the side. 
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Women, Vobello thought, should dis- 
play something of their presumed intui- 
tion at a moment when it would be of 
a particular avail. The girl with whom 
he perforce dined had obviously a coarse 
soul—she should have sensed his desire. 
But after all, it was a little more than 
useless to subject her to any of the 
ordinary estimates—her deportment was 
hopelessly out of the usual. 

“I’m going to bundle you out of here 
now,” he said to her after they had 
arisen from the table. 

“What an utterly rude person you 
are!” 

He secured her scarf and cloak and 
ignored her exclamation. Rather clum- 
sily he threw the latter over her shoul- 
ders and draped the former over her 
arm. 

“We've had enough of each other,” 
he said. 

“But I’m coming to see you to-mor- 
row,” she warned. 

“Tt will be a wasted effort,” he told 
her. 

“ey am.” 

He gave her a gentle push at the 
door. 

“Remember, now—” she began. But 
Signor Vobello had closed the door 
upon her words. 


CHAPTER V 
“An! L’AMoRE OND’ARDO!” 


IOVANNI BATTISTA VOBELLO 
having slumbered peacefully 
throughout the remaining hours 

of darkness and into some of the hours 
of light, arose, donned his darkly crim- 
son gown in conformance with his cus- 
tom and presently asked himself a singu- 
lar and not-for-many-years-plied ques- 
tion. On no less a point did the 
celebrated tenor address himself than 
this unusual query: was he in love? 
Having opened his eyes several hours 
previously on a room bright with the 
advancing morning, Vobello had 
thought, not upon the newspaper reports 
' of his performance, but upon the woman 
he had entertained a few hours before. 
For five or ten minutes, rather vaguely, 
no doubt, his mind moved about her as 
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a pivotal point. On a sudden second he 
perceived this was a curious mental de- 
portment. 

One does not live so long, or under 
such necessary system as Signor Vo- 
bello, without contracting a rather set 
habit, not solely of body, but of mind. 
During the somewhat extensive set of 
years the tenor had been engaged pub- 
licly, he had acquired this one partic- 
ular custom of the brain: the initial 
waking moments of a morning following 
a performance were mentally occupied 
with wondering what the news-sheets 
Had to say about him. 

But now he thought first of his deter- 
mined guest. He arose, bathed, break- 
fasted and still thought of her. His 
ruminations were not systematic and 
ordered, but almost fantastically dart- 
ing and inconsecutive. Ina jumble of 
mixed impressions he wondered about 
her appearance, tried to recall exactly 
how she had looked, caught a little vivid 
picture of her sipping out of a tiny 
glass with a slender long stem, her eyes 
looking up piquantly through the arch 
of her brows. He mused on her eyes— 
their color—he could not remember any 
color; perhaps it had _ been _indis- 
tinguishable in the artificial illumina- 
tion. Kaleidoscopically he captured 
faint mental images of her in various 
poses—in the. elevator and leaning on 
his arm, standing with her cloak half 
on and half off her white shoulders— 
provoking—tantalizing ! 

And then she, the woman of the night 
before, came bizarrely into his corre- 
spondence. 


OBELLO did not examine his mail 
during the period of his breakfast. 
Rather indifferently he took up the little 
bundle of missives at last and began to 
slit the tops of the envelopes with a thin, 
beautiful stiletto. As he drew out the 
various folded sheets within, he only half 
perused them. But near the end of his 
correspondence he came upon a terse and 
singular note. It was done in a labo- 
rious hand—the penmanship of a man 
little given to writing and who forms 
each letter slowly and accurately. For 
a moment -Vobello was at a loss to com- 
prehend it—occasionally in seconds of 





distraction his ordinarily perfect com- 
mand of English failed him. Finally 
he read this: 

Miss May Bennett has been to see 
you. I wont stand for anything like 
that. You tell her not to come 
again. 
Unsigned, the note was more than a 

little enigmatical. Vobello ultimately 
could only conceive one solution—it had 
been penned by some primitively jealous 
admirer of the woman. Moreover, he 
must, if this hypothesis were true, be 
some one rather in her confidence, inas- 
much as he had mailed the letter early 
in the evening—before Vobello had ever 
rested his eyes upon the girl about whom 
it was written. 

A droll notion presented itself; the 
tenor laughed a little. At any rate, the 
man, whoever he was, had a fairly accu- 
rate idea of her unswerving pursuit of 
a desired object. He had not hesitated 
to put his missive to the post before the 
event, apparently sure that she would 
carry out her confided object! 

The singular little letter brought Vo- 
bello’s mind in confrontation with some 
of the more specific questions connected 
with the girl of his nocturnal dinner. 
He was amazed to discover the prac- 
tical nothingness of his knowledge of 
her. Her name: May Bennett. Home, 
family, antecedents—he knew none of 
these. As far as the matter lay in his 
hands, he could never see her again— 
there was not the vaguest notion in his 
mind of her residence. 

Going over their conversation, he per- 
ceived how utterly lacking in the data 
for personal information it had been. 
He knew not even the girl’s status in 
life. She might be rich or poor. It was 
unfortunate that they had not conversed 
more definitely—said something of 
themselves. 

But that was an _ unreasonable 
thought, inasmuch as he had had no de- 
sire to know anything about her when 
the opportunity had been his. He had 
assured her that he would never see her 
again. Suppose— 

Herein lay a thought of distinct dis- 
traction: Suppose she did not come! 
Definitely he admitted his desire for 
more of her. She was clouded in a sin- 
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gular mystery. It was not pleasant to 
contemplate the possibility of her com- 
plete disappearance. His deportment 
to her had been nothing less than brutal. 
It was within the probable that she 
would, in reviewing their encounter 
retrospectively, resent his brusque and 
rude demeanor. Should she flare with 
anger at him, it was very unlikely that 
he would ever see her again. 

Could it be, Vobello asked himself, 
that he was in love? 

And it was in a moment of distracted 
entertainment of this quandary that 
Minna was ushered in and greeted him. 


oy St me about it,” she said. 

“What is it you are talking 
about, Minna?” Vobello asked. 

“The woman.” 

“What do you know about her?” 

“Then she did find you, didn’t she? 
I thought she would. I believe you were 
more than half anxious she should.” 

Vobello lighted a cigarette and made 
up his mind for confidences. He 
sketched out briefly the exasperating 
cleverness. his visitor had employed to 
track and seize him. He told her about 
their dinner and about some of the 
things they had said. 

“This is the sole exhibit,” he said, 
and he presented her with the note from 
the morning’s mail. 

Minna examined it carefully, smiled 
and laid the folded sheet upon the 
table. 

“Already there’s a jealous rival,” she 
said. 

Vobello made no answer but stared 
up at the ceiling, wreathing out rings 
of light smoke from his pursed lips. 
Minna again broke the silence. 

“It’s hard for me to imagine you in 
love—as a lover, Gianbattista. Just 
how will you act? Are you sure you 
know what to do?” 

“You are like all other women, 
Minna. I am becoming systematically 
disappointed in you.” 

“Why do you tell me that, Gianbat- 
tista?” 

“Because there’s a little spleen in 
your chidings. I’m certain you rather 
resent that I never made love to you. 
No woman ever wants a man for a pla- 
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tonic friend; she wishes either to love 
or despise him; but in either case she 
wants him to make love to her.” 

“You're giving me quite an imprés- 
sion of injustice. I was simply remind- 
ing you of some of the things you have 
to consider. I don’t suppose you have 
the faintest idea how to go about mak- 
ing love to this girl. Don’t you think 
you'd better practice with me?” 

“Exactly as I supposed,” said Vo- 
bello, smiling at her cynically. “You've 
come to the point where you’re openly 
asking me. I tell you, platonic friend- 
ship is one of the trump cards you'll 
find in the hands of all women. It’s the 
bait to the trap. But I warn you, 
Minna, you haven’t the ghost of an 
opportunity.” 

Minna laughed and stood up from 
her chair. ‘She walked about the room 
staring. at the pictures, while Vobello 
blew rings of smoke and thought about 
the piquant woman. Minna presently 
came over to him and swiftly seized him 
by the shoulders. 

“Look here,” she said, “don’t you 
think you’re in love, Gianbattista. You 
simply haven’t the stuff of the lover. 
You lack—well, you lack everything 
that a lover must have.” 

Vobello turned in surprise. 

“What do you mean?” he asked her. 

But Minna had walked out of the 
room without giving him an answer. 


CHAPTER VI 
VoBEL.o 1n A Novet ROLE 


N his own art Giovanni Vobello had 
| the exquisite finish of an old master 
of bel canto, and his art was veri- 
tably the expression of his soul. For 
Vobello loved in all things a deft per- 
fection; he was minutely critical. This 
afternoon he sat in a dark antique chair 
and read the “Andromaque” of Racine 
—a playwright endeared to Vobello’s 
heart, a writer in literature a representa- 
tive of the Vobello nicety and artistic 
dexterity. 


Seigneur, voyez VPétat ont vous me 
réduisez— 

‘ Jai vu mon pére mort, et nos murs 
embrasés. .... 


The restrained, exquisite plea for her 
son’s life, the offer of herself as the 
price of it— Vobello was absorbed, and 
for the initial second he did not hear 
his man as the latter advanced and 
spoke to him. 

“Miss Bennett,” he said. 

Vobello raised his eyes with a faint 
frown of irritation. He saw his servi- 
tor retire silently and the figure of a 
woman advancing into the room. The 
door closed. 

Suddenly Vobello recognized her; he 
rose quickly. She stopped, and they 
looked, the one at the other. To the 
mind of the tenor there came quickly 
then a scene out of his early youth, and 
with the profuse, deep yellow of her 
hair and the almost startling intensity 
of her blue eyes, he imaged a picture of 
the chromatic mystery of his Adriatic, 
with the sun-gold upon it, the distant 
white sails of the fishing vessels jeweled 
in perspective, and himself lying on 
the sands. She was beautiful; she was 
the embodied spirit of loved early 
scenes. 

Neither spoke then; Vobello looked 
at her, and she observed him unsmiling. 
He knew she was waiting, expectant. 
He knew he would kiss her, and he 
paused, watching her lips and thinking 
of the second later when he would put 
his own upon them. Simultaneously, at 
last, they came close; they kissed, and 
the touch of her soft hand, caressing 
him, lingered in his senses. 


OBELLO found no declaration on 
his lips, and he said nothing. She 
silently removed the velvet of her head- 
dress. The seconds were tense; he 
scarcely knew in what manner dialogue 
might commence. It was she who shat- 
tered the fragile quality of the moment. 
She laughed a little and spoke to him. 
“You thought I was coming?’ she 
asked. 

“T did—and still I was afraid.” 

“You have undergone a change since 
last night!” 

“Yes,” said Vobello with simplicity. 
“Many things have happened since then © 
—this for instance.” 

He drew out the little note received 
in the early mail. From his extended 
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hand she took it, and dropped into a 
chair. She slipped the sheet out of the 
envelope, unfolded it and read the scant 
lines. For a second she puckered her 
brows, and then broke finally into 
laughter. 

“What an amusing old fool!” she 
exclaimed. 

“You recognize the writer?” 

“Of course; I must tell you about 
him. Perhaps you will be made a little 
jealous. A lover without jealousy is 
only sniffing at love—he hasn’t really 

His name is Smith.” 

“That is good,” said Vobello. “That 
is a good name.” 

“Delicious! He’s immensely in love 
with me. He makes a perfect fool of 
himself. But what am I to do? I can- 
not help teasing the silly man. It was 
just to tease him that I determined to 
meet you.” 

“How charmingly frank you are!” 
said the tenor, bowing extravagantly. 
“That was delightful of you.” 

“How quick you are to misunder- 
stand! Had I any notion of you before 
I had ever even seen you? I told him I 
would meet you, and he laughed at me. 
I was foolish enough to be piqued; he 
saw he had made a mistake, but he is 
much too clumsy to cover his errors. 
He knew I would keep my word. Now 
he thinks to mend matters by writing to 
you. It’s quite melodramatic, isn’t it? 
I haven’t the faintest idea to what 
lengths he might go, either! Smith is 
a perfect fool. I can’t even guarantee 
the safety of your life.” 

Vobello took her white hand and 
kissed it lightly. 

“T may as well have the sweets with 
the rest,” he said. “Knowing you is 
very exciting.” 


[| a measure his suavity was assumed, 

for he was not wholly at ease. For 
Vobello too much had crowded itself 
into too small a period of. hours. His 
sensations were rather those of a 
wrecked drifter on a sea of fortuitous- 
ness. His existence had been previously 
a delicate living by choices, the ever 
fastidious selection of his manner of 
life; he had molded events to a conso- 
nance with his temperament, had 


perceived himself a master of his des- 
tiny. Looking about him at the antique 
setting of his room, each piece sounding 
a pitch accordant with his >rediléctions, 
he felt a strangeness, a something for- 
eign to his usual self. In a few tur- 
bulent hours a deep coloring of the 
exotic had hued his existence. ° 

It was the woman, of course, the 
maiden with the yellow hair. To-admit 
himself in love bewildered him, Intro- 
spective, strongly self-examining by 
temperament, he desired leisure to think 
about it. But there was no immediate 
opportunity for pondering. Her near 
presence piqued him. He wished ex- 
actly and accurately to set down his 
mental impressions of her; yet the titil- 
lation occasioned by her personality 
inhibited him. 

About her speech there was the star- 
tling fashion of the naive—but the nev- 
ertheless paradoxically sophisticated 
naive. He discovered their dialogue 
shot through with unexpected turns. 
With Minna, perhaps, he frequently 
achieved as stark a frankness, but be- 
tween the two relationships there was no 
parallel. Minna had been his protégée ; 
hers had been the young, developing 
voice he had recognized in the sea of a 
chorus, and they were intimates of long 
standing. Moreover, he had never been 
in love with Minna. 

Perhaps quite the most potent factor 
in the tenor’s apprehension proceeded 
out of the fact of his amour. Previously 
his attitude toward all women had been 
for the most part an affectionate indif- 
ference—deceiving to some women, it 
is true. He wished to lay the hands of 
his intellect upon this mushroom pas- 
sion, this furor sprung up in the few 
hours overnight. But she now afforded 
him no opportunity. Putting aside en- 


_tirely the discussion of the impetuous 


note-writing Smith, she turned the ‘con- 
versation intimately upon themselves. 

“T knew we would be lovers,” she 
said. “How much are you in love with 
me?” 

“What an impossible question to ask 
me! What do you expect me to say?” 

She frowned at him and shook his 
arm in remonstrance. 

“TI don’t expect you to say that!” she 
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told: him’ with a certain half-severity. 
“You should be very poetical. I imag- 
ined quite a flow of words from you— 
something thapsodical—dithyrambic !” 
Vobello smiled at her. 
“I am afraid I am scarcely a perfect 
lover,” he said. 


Me was quickly out of her chair and 

~ bent over him. She took his face in 
her two hands and looked down into his 
eyes like an indulgent mother reprovipg 
her child. 

“You must be,” she said.- “I wont 
have you any other way. Even foolish 
old Smith is a perfect lover—in his 
way.” 

“What does he tell you?” 

“He says: ‘I'll love you forever, 

“~May.’ His voice gets really husky. 
You must say things like that—only you 
can do it ever so much better. Do you 
want me to rehearse you?” 

Vobello was not entirely pleased with 
her semi-serious raillery, but he indulged 
her whimsy. 

“Ves,” he said; ‘tell me what I am 
to say.” 

“Repeat after me then: 
May—” 

“*Darling May.’ ” 

“T love you—like—like a bright flame 
leaping up in the dark of the night—” 

““T love you like a bright flame leap- 
ing up in the dark of the night.’” 

“You are precious to me—” 

“*You are precious to me.’ ” 

“You are my only love—” 

“*You are my only love.’” 

She paused. 

“What else?” asked Vobello, now 
somewhat amused. 

She shrugged her fine shoulders and 
refused to go on. 

“You should have the notion now. 
You must think of many things like that 
—and say them all to me when you see 
me again.” ‘ 

“And you will believe them all?” 
asked Vobello with a faintiy cynical 
smile upon his dusky face. 

“TI will, of course,” she said seriously. 
“That is part of the business of being 
in love.” 

“How trusting you are!’ 
Vobello. 


Darling 


exclaimed 
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But her last remark gave him ‘a cer- 
tain puzzlement. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EpisopE or ROMANCE 


HE tenor Vobello had sung in 
operatic repertory in America for 
twelve years, and for eight years 

he had lived in New York. Now, this 
had been a daily custom during the lat- 
ter period: In the morning, and after 
a light meal and attending to a divers 
miscellany, he spent an hour or more be- 
side his piano warming his voice with 
certain exercises legended to have been 
devised by the great Farinelli (at whose 
exquisite voice the French monarch fell 
into a passion of weeping) and handed 
down to the master of Vobello’s first 
master by Pietro Francesco Tosi. 

The tenor cherished this simple work ; 
privately and quite rightly he consid- 
ered it a sufficient reason why his reso- 
nant high C retained to the very last 
moment that crystalline quality which 
had marked it in his earlier years. Fol- 
lowing this work, it was his custom fre- 
quently to sing duets with Minna 
Jefferd, simply a matter of pleasure to 
the pair of them, for both had the pas- 
sion for song. 

But Vobello had telephoned Minna 
that he could not see her, and on this 
certain morning was determined to neg- 
lect the ancient exercises of the fabled 
Farinelli. When there is considered the 
accustomed urbanity of Vobello’s de- 
portment, he might then have been 
thought to be in something of a fluster. 
For that fastidiousness in his toilet, 
which, however, always expressed an 
ease, he had substituted a finical uncer- 
tainty. Twice he regarded his cravat 
with a scowl; nor did his final choice 
impress him agreeably. Always char- 
acterized by a certain extent of intel- 
lectual detachment, his mood was a 
surprise to his private self. He wished 
for time to consider the springs of it— 
but there was none. Already the hour 
of his appointment would be over- 
stepped. 

May herself had suggested the little 
trip, a morning drive ; and casually Vo- 
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bello had mentioned the hour when he 
would have his man bring the car to 
her apartment. But she had uttered ob- 
jections ; she desired him to come in his 
runabout and himself act as chauffeur. 
Vobello acceded immediately; on the 
moment it occurred to him that he bent 
to her always, to the imperious impetu- 
osity of her character. 

He descended in the elevator and 
was a little astonished. to observe her 
walking toward him, having crossed 
just at the second from a chair in the 
lobby. 

“You didn’t expect me to be here, did 
you?” she said as he took her hand. 

“Nn 0, fi" 

“I wanted to surprise you. 
you think me an artist?” 

Vobello did not understand the quick 
turn of her mind. 

“Don’t you see,” she went on, “I 
make our affair piquant. I get every 
ounce out of it. These little surprises 
are the sauce of loving ; it’s a dull thing 
at bottom, I think, and needs a lot of 
leavening. I couldn’t bear to be dull 
and deadly. Promise me you'll never 
be dull and deadly, wont you?’ 


Don’t 


bY sacra helped her into the car 
first and then slid in on the other 
He touched the 
button of the electric starter. 

“How many things you ask me to 


side, under the wheel. 


promise you!” he said. “How can I 
tell you what I will be? Neither you 
nor I know. As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t any idea what you'll be. Per- 
haps you’ll get fat!” 

It was a droll surmise to the slender 
May, and she laughed at it. 

“But then,” she said to him, “most 
fat women seem to have a certain satis- 
faction in life.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“They have the constant satisfaction 
of discovering some other woman 
weightier than themselves.” 

Vobello did not speak for a moment, 
being busied with the manipulation of a 
crowded corner. 

“No,” he replied finally, carrying 
their whimsy further. “I don’t think 
you're quite right. They scarcely de- 
rive a pleasure—they’re never quite 


sure. A fat woman, I thave observed, 
doesn’t assert with an air of the positive : 
‘That woman is larger than I am.’ 
About what she actually says is always 
something touching and plaintive. 
There’s a look of appeal in her eyes. 
She says to you: ‘I’m not as fat as that 
woman, am [?’” 

The girl moved herself suddenly close 
to him and put her hand upon his arm. 

“Be careful,” he warned her as he 
swerved rather close to a passing -car. 
She remioved her hand but retained her 
position of intimate juxtaposition, A 
shadow of annoyance fell upon Vobello. 
This sort of thing was not pleasing to 
his spirit. He found a certain reserve 
desirable, a careful fitness, the fashion 
of decorum. He wondered then, for a 
swift instant, by what means he could 
hold himself in love with this woman, so 
opposite to the requirements of his tem- 
perament. But she spoke to him, and it 
was necessary for him to follow her. 

“You’ve been talking foolishness,” 
she said. “Look at me now; tell me 
how beautiful I.am—that’s the import- 
ant thing for you to say.” 

“Wait,” said Vobello. ‘We shall 
soon be out of the city, and then I shall 
stop and look at your eyes and tell you 
about their color.” 

“Haven’t you ever looked at them? 
Can’t you tell me now?” 

“Yes; they are blue—like the sea I 
used to stand and watch when I was a 
boy. You make me feel very young 
again.” 

The woman moved a little closer to 
him. 

“When you say things like that,” she 
said, “you give me great hope.” 

“Hope?” 

“Yes—that you will make a perfect 
lover, after all.” 


A CURIOUS sense of futility op- 
pressed him. In some measure he 
felt there was a lack of his ardor. She 
discovered in him, he took it, a want, 
and he himself sensed this. Always 
when he had been with her he had 
deemed himself insufficient in a certain 
abandonment—in passionate verve. He 
was in love; and yet he was not in love 
as he had in former hours of idle mus- 
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ing imagined the character of his pos- 
sible amour. About it all, about the 
lovely woman with whom he had been 
captivated, there was a subtle yet per- 
ceptible irk. The affair wanted the 
bland finesse he felt was requisite. It 
was too headlong, too much something 
unmanaged. From his former suave, 
sure seat with the reins, he felt help- 
lessly that the steed of his destiny had 
taken the bit between its teeth and was 
riding him, whither he knew not. 


They glided into the open 
country, and a lightening of 
Vobello’s mood came to: him. 
It was a day of the earliest 
spring, and the sharp sun- 
shine, the yellow and gold 
from the sky, fell over the 
form of his companion, gild- 
ing her to a Midas precious- 
ness, Strands of her hair 
strayed: from undier- her 
colored headdress and trailed 
across her cheeks and past 
the ‘half-visible jewels of her 
ears to be lighted to trans- 
lucency by the -keen light. 
Vobello looked at her lips 
and saw them uncolored and 
yet stained crimson with 
their own pigment. He 
thought her exquisitely fresh 
and vital—too. tremendously 
vital, could it be? 

He found her speaking to 
him. ; 

“The clear roads are ahead,” she — 
said. “I want us to have speed.” 

“How fast do you want to. go?” 

“Here!” she exclaimed. — “Stop. 
You must let me drive. I can drive won- 
derfully, you know. I'll go then just 
as I like.” 


VY OBELLO was a little dubious, but 

she was already pushing him from 
under the wheel. He relinquished his 
grip, sapped open the door and walked 
around ‘the front of the car, reseating 
himself in the place she had a moment 
previously occupied: 

The vehicle .took up momentum 
again ; they had but scarcely glided for- 
ward, when a huge car of a foreign type 
swept past them, throwing up into the 
road a great fog of offensive dust. Vo- 
bello heard the sharp sliding of the 
speed-levers. 

“I’m going to catch that fellow,” the 
woman said. ‘“He’s got to take some of 
our dust.” 

“at.” 

“Watch me now.” 

It was impossible to remonstrate. Vo- 
bello perceived at once the rapidly in- 
creasing acceleration. ‘The other car 
had momentarily disappeared, but almost 
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immediately it was in sight again as the 
girl swung them around the angular 
turn which had served to hide it. A 
week of clear, dry weather had pro- 
duced on these unoiled miles of road- 
way the carpet of a heavy white powder. 
The leading car, swerving through it, 
cast up dense masses until they moved 
in a cloud like a pall of battle-smoke. 
To Vobello’s eyes, the swiftly passing 
fields and fences took on almost gro- 
tesque shapes, blurred and dim in the 
dust-haze. 

The other car, some one of the occu- 
pants casting an eye back, no doubt, 
became aware of the pursuit. Another 
moment, and the smaller vehicle would 
have passed them. But visibly their 
speed developed, and behind them came 
Vobello and the girl. He flared sud- 
denly with an anger. It was a mad 
chase—a business for the insane. At 
every breath he was inhaling a lungful 
of dust; it was poison to the delicacy 
of his throat; it would cloud his voice 
for days. 


UT he hesitated to distract her atten- 

tion. An act of this kind might en- 
tail serious consequences; she needed 
the utmost of her concentration to hold 
the road. But there seemed no imme- 
diate prospect of a change. They could 
draw no nearer upon the leader; per- 
haps, indeed, the superior power of the 
other was dropping them slowly to a 
position more .rearward. 

It was not until they flashed past— 
until some seconds afterward—that Vo- 
bello understood just what had occurred. 
He knew then that the car in front had 


lost one of its rear wheels; he saw the~ 


wheel, like a crazy, bedeviled hoop 
shoot ahead and climb a bank a hundred 
yards beyond. And he saw the car 
swerve half around and drag through 
the rough ditch at the side. He remem- 
bered, too, the three occupants, two men 
and a woman. The woman had fallen 
upon the shoulder of the man; her eyes 
were closed; she had fainted or had 
shut out sight, expecting the consum- 
mation of her death. And the man at 
the wheel sat grasping it, useless almost, 
his eyes fixed ahead. But the bulky 
maimed mass did not overturn ; it ground 


with a penetrating shriek to a stand- 
still, and Vobello, standing half upon 
his feet and looking back, saw the trio, 
motionless as a tableau, when their own 
machine turned with a roar around the 
next sharp bend. 

The girl removed her foot from the 
accelerator and she brought the car 
gradually to a rest. Vobello looked at 
her face. It was whitened with the 
chalk of the dust; and strands of her 
hair, loosened, were blanched and wav- 
ing. Her eyes burned with a mad ex- 
citement ; she took him by the shoulders 
with both her hands. 

“Another inch!” she cried. “If I 
had come an inch nearer, we would have 
hit them! We would have knocked 
everything to pieces. It was a wonder- 
ful ride. It was a lovers’ ride; no one 
but lovers could have had that ride. 
That was a ride of romance.” 

And she bent and kissed him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MinNA Is PERVERSELY MUTE 


N_ atmosphere of. comfortable 
A domesticity hung over Minna 

Jefferd ds she sat plying a 
needle in her pretty little apartment. 
Had Minna been blessed’ with living 
parents, she would have undoubtedly 
dwelt with them in their home, an ex- 
ample of a dutiful, home-loving daugh- 
ter. This would have been at no sacri- 
fice of her artistic career ; Minna would 
have gone out from time to time, with 
an air of the casual, and kept her en- 
gagements, returning as soon as feasible 
to the domestic hearth. But now, 
orphaned, she was alone;-yet she shed 
her manner of bland domesticity every- 
where about her. 

She was thinking now—dquiet reflec- 
tion was indeed one of her habits. This 
is not to say that she read the philoso- 
phers—as a matter of truth, she knew 
nothing about professional philosophy. 
Nor did her interests have a feministic 
tendency. Minna’s thoughts centered 
usually about the things which touched 
her life, and many of her observations 
were apt. At the moment she mused 
upon Vobello. 
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Her thoughts had turned to him for 
the reason that only a few minutes pre- 
viously he had spoken to her through 
the telephone. He wished to see her. 
The permission had been extended. She 
expected him soon. 

Minna was thinking of Vobello in 
connection with his amour. She was 
pondering him in the réle of lover. 
Now, there were always aspects of her 
friend which soothed Minna’s feminin- 
ity, and had in idle moments given her 


the notion that as a lover he would ex- © 


hibit a certain supremacy. Under 
Vobello’s ease of demeanor she had 
more than once detected a flame, the 
sparks from a fire. It was this, no 
doubt; which had wakened him with 
such startling suddenness‘into a passion 
for the girl of his midnight encounter. 

She had watched the affair quietly ; 
it had not lacked in elements to astonish 
her. But above all its aspects, her inter- 
est focused upon Vobello and the reac- 
tions visible in his deportment. .She 
had already sensed that his new relation 
irked him; there was a violent disrup- 
tion of his habits to which he could not 
bring an agreeable countenance. About 
Vobello’s character, as the years had 
developed it, Minna was beginning to 
formulate a shrewd estimate. Yet she 
would not give it present utterance; she 
waited ; she would observe. 


M INNA’S little maid slipped into 
the room and announced the tenor. 
She arose at the moment he entered. 

“Sempre carina!” he exclaimed, and 
raised her hand to his lips. 

“E tu,’ she responded with a smile: 

Vobello put a cigarette between his 
lips and paced the room for a few min- 
utes. Minna reseated herself; they 
were at ease together, and the necessity 
of speech was not constantly upon them. 
The tenor stepped to the windows and 
drew back the white curtains, staring 
down into the street. Minna perceived 
lines of perplexity on his dark face ; she 
apprehended a perturbation of spirit. 
Presently he turned and spoke to her. 

“T feel. much out of temper,” he said. 

“T can see that,” said Minna. “Are 
you going to tell me about it?” 

“It’s about—her,” he said. 


Pr 


Minna waited. Vobello lighted his 
cigarette and took several more turns 
around the small room. Quite evidently 
he had a confession to make and was 
puzzled over the phrasing of it; he was 
scarcely certain how to begin. 

“Minna,” he said finally, ‘is anything 
ever as we imagine it will be?” 

“Go on, Gianbattista.” 

“Look, now,” he continued, waving 
his hand in a comprehensive gesture 
while he stood in front of her chair. 
“See what I thought love was: some- 
thing smooth and exquisite—a new fine- 
ness in my life. And—” 

“It hasn’t shown itself that?” . 

Vobello paused a moment 
thought. 

“Perhaps it might have been,” he said 
‘finally, “under certain circumstances, 
What I am convinced of now is this: 
there are all sorts of conceptions of 
love. Mine doesn’t happen to coincide 
with the woman I love at all. As a 
matter of fact, she seems to have a fairly 
fixed notion of her own—which she 
puts into operation: Yesterday she 
nearly broke both ou. necks; it was a 
damnable experience—but she was 
glowing and called it romance.’ 

“And how was that, Gianbattista?” 


for 


OBELLO threw himself 
chair, 
* “She took the devilish idea of driving 
my runabout. Per la Madonna! She 
raced us with another car; she ran us 
like the very devil. We missed the 
leader by a few inches.” 

He paused and expelled a puff of 
smoke somewhat viciously. Minna had 
resumed her work and looked at him 
from time to time as she raised and low- 
ered her needle. 

“And observe this: when we had 
come to a rest, I looked at her and ob- 


into a 


. served that she was covered with dust— 


disheveled—uncomfortable. A woman 
—a beautiful woman—should. never sit 
in a dirty automobile with her face dirt- 
streaked: like a gipsy. I was in an 
abominable mess myself. But she never 
noticed it. She was enthused—she 
kissed me—she calied it a lovers’ adven- 
ture. What am I to do with a woman 
like that?” 
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Minna reached out her hand for a 
second and touched Vobello’s arm with 
a. gesture of raillery. 

“Ah, Gianbattista!” she exclaimed. 

“What is it now, Minna?” he asked. 

“You are no perfect lover,” she said. 
“You lack the absolute essential of the 
perfect lover.” 

He was staring at her. 

“There was a time,’ she went on, 
“when I imagined you would make a 
most excellent Romeo. But I know you 
better now. I understand you.” 

Vobello stood up from his chair and 
leaned over her. From her lips were 
coming the words he heard more than 
once from May. Both women perceived 
in him this singular something lacking, 
although his own mental searching had 
given him no light on the matter. On 
this second he was irritated—the eva- 
sive, not a little mocking, phrase was 
oppressing to him. He demanded an 
explanation. 

“T am in love,” he said. “I am no 
different than any other man in love.” 

Minna interrupted him. 

“No different than some—than many, 
You have the consolation of 
But you fail the 


perhaps. 

plenty of company. 

perfect lover.” 
“You must explain that phrase,’ 


’ 


said 
Vobello. “I love as it comes to me. Is 
it within my power that I am also irri- 
tated? Am I at fault that I do not find 
certain things in this woman consonant 
with me?” 

“Yes,” said Minna, “you are. From 
the standpoint of the perfect lover, you 
are.” 

“But !’’ exclaimed Vobello, “what do 
you mean by the perfect lover?” 

“J think you need a little more ex- 
perience.” 

“IT must know now. I came up here 
to get at grips with this thing. Tell 
me.” 

Minna had arisen and picked up a 
volume from her table. 

“Here is something out of the ordi- 
nary,” she said. She held out the folio. 
“A collection of Montiverdi scores with 
the various colorature of the singers of 
the time.” 

Vobello stormed at her. He de- 
manded a continuance of their former 


conversational thread. But Minna had 
perversely dropped it; she talked of 
Peri and Montiverdi and the early 
opera; she regretted the disappearance . 
of the del canto singers, and Vobello sat 
morosely and listened to her 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue IMPERFECT LOVER 


OBELLO had been to the opera- 
house and rehearsal. He was 


weary and regretted that in the 
evening he must keep an appointment 
with May Bennett. Recognizing the 
imperiousness of her nature, he per- 
ceived the futility of considering a post- 
ponement. For nearly a week now he 
had deemed himself a drift-piece in a 
maelstrom. Those quiet hours, intro- 
spectively spent in his dark, voluptuous- 
ly accoutered salon, came now to him 
as dim memories—moments lived, it 
seemed, in almost some remote past. 

He entered his apartment and was 
handed a card. 

“A gentleman left this,” his man told 
him. 

Vobello looked at it. 

“*Mr. Harry Smith,’” he read. 

For the moment he did not connect 
the slip of white board with any indi- 
vidual in his acquaintance. But ulti- 
mately his slightly knit brows lifted. 
This was Ais name—the idiot who had 
penned him a quasi threat. This fellow, 
he thought then, must be something 
more than an ordinary fool; he carried 
his fatuousness close to the imbecile. 
The tenor turned to his man. 

“He may come here again,” he said. 
“Don’t admit him—under any circum- 
stances,” 

He turned and walked through the 
room into his sleeping-chamber. There 
would be scarcely time for a change of 
dress and a hasty dinner, before the 
hour of his appointment. 

At first it had been her election to 
dine out with him, and afterward, the 
theater. But with one of those discon- 
certing flips of her intention which the 
tenor had in so short a space begun 
always to expect, she had mysteriously 
altered the program. 








“T shall have dinner alone,” she said, 
“and you shall meet me afterward.” 


HE made no effort to change this new 
arrangement ; already his habit was 
a wordless acquiescence. Now he strug- 
gled into his evening clothes with the 
assistance of his man— intellectually ill 
at ease. His irritation increased with 
the sudden ringing of the telephone. 

“Go see,” he said. 

The man returned. 

“Miss. Bennett is below,” he said. 
“She says to tell you she is coming up.” 

Another fresh twist of the unex- 
pected! It was impossible for Vobello 
ever to feel the most trivial assurance in 
his arrangements with this astounding 
girl. Projects‘ came and went in her 
mind like the unceasing rise and fall of 
an uneasy sea. He heard her come in; 
later he walked out and found her 
seated in his salon. 

She had removed her cloak once 
more. As on the first occasion, Vobello 
saw the gleam of her white shoulders, 
dusky now, and a little mysterious in the 
shadows. For a brief ‘keen second she 
embodied Vobello’s ideal—the notion of 
love and the setting of it he had idly 
visioned in the past. There was the 
momentary perfect attunement of her- 
self to her surroundings—the suave fit- 
ness, the perfect understanding. For 
Vobello there should have followed 
easy momentsthe kiss with fire and yet 
without turbulence, the bland perfected 
dialogue. The soul of the exquisite 
glowed in him, a warm ambrosial ‘hand 
about his heart. He stepped forward— 
and the spell was shattered. 

She had arisen with startling sudden- 
ness from her chair. 
into the light and seized his two hands. 

“See!” she exclaimed. “This is the 
thing you did not expect. But I had 
it planned from the beginning—just 
like this. First I told you we would 
dine out. You thought we would; and 


then I told you I would have my dinner 
all by myself ; and now I am here, and 
we shall eat together—right here—you 
and I!” 

“T am delighted!” said Vobello. 

She wrinkled up her nose and ob- 
served him with a little scowl. 
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She came quickly 


-“You say that,” she said, “like--a 
phonograph talking. You should ~be 
rapturous over my little surprise. Sur: 
prises make love piquant.” 


OBELLO excused himself and 

gave a quick order to his man. 
Returning, she talked to him, an incon- 
sequential chatter, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes until the hastily summoned 
waiter and his assistant began the serv- 
ice of their dinner. 

“I have something very interesting to 
tell you,” she said as she toyed with her 
salad. 

“And what is that?” asked Vobello. 

“About Smith!” 

_“Oh—the fool was here this after- 
noon. I was not at home; he left his 
card. I shall have him thrown out if 
he comes again.” 

May looked at him quickly, and her 
eyes grew a little larger. 

“Ah! Are you jealous, Giovanni?” 

Her absurd query was irritating. He 
did not answer it. She insisted upon 
attributing to him the characteristics of 
an immature soul. These gusty things 
were not the part of his finished nature. 
It was annoyingly curious that she quite 
apparently wished to fashion out of him 
something more primitive—turbulent. 

“I received a letter from him this 
morning. Really, it was a wonderful 
thing. The poor boy doesn’t know how 
to write, but he is marvelously violent. 
This afternoon he came to see me. He 
forced his way in; he quite overpowered 
me. He demanded that I love him; he 
stormed—he even pleaded and wept. It 
was 4 perfectly delicious time.” 

“Your sense of pleasure is curious, is 
it not, cartssima?” 

“No, no,” expostulated the girl. “I 
am very fond of a perfect lover, you 
know.” 

“You speak of this Smith,” said Vo- 


bello, “as if the man of him were 
nothing.” 
“Of course! The only important 


thing is that he loves me.’ 

Vobello laughed a little and raised 
and lowered his shoulders in a slight 
gesture of disillusionment. 

“Always,” he said, “I find a verifica- 
tion of this axiom: a woman regards 
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love as the embodiment of totality. 
Nothing is left out; she includes both 
heaven and hell. Now, you see, a man is 
utterly different. A man injects any 
number of extraneities into his affair of 
amour.” 
H®« glanced at the woman. She had 
lowered her head a little and was 
regarding him with a faint smile, her 
eyes half closed. He resumed for a 
moment his idle theorizing. 

“Morality, for instance: A man in- 
sists on alloying his love-affair with 
moral bickerings. He demands that his 
woman be chaste. On the other hand, 
a woman is completely unmoral. Her 
essential unmorality is demonstrated in 
the ease with which she overlooks the 
liaisons of her man.” 

“Giovanni!” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“Tell me how much you love me!” 

Vobello paused. The child had been 
attending him not at all; her mind had 
been filled with her own all-sufficing 
thoughts. 

They walked slowly at last from the 
dining-room to Vobello’s reception- 
salon. She held his arm and lighted a 
match to put to his cigarette. She indi- 
cated a large chair with broad arms and 
pushed him into it. She disposed her- 
self on the arm and put her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“Giovanni!” she said. There was a 
flat little English accent to her pronun- 
ciation of his name; she stressed each 
syllable exactly, achieving none of that 
colorful rub of vowel into vowel which 
is characteristic of the native Italian. 
“Do you remember our talk the second 
time we were together ?” 

Vobello laughed. 

“We talked quite a bit of talk, I 
think.” 

“But I mean”—she shook his shoul- 
ders for a second. “Oh, you must re- 
member. Don’t you recollect? I re- 
hearsed you in the way you should make 
love to me—the things you should tell 
me? You have never tried to tell me 
again. You should be able to talk to 
me like a poet. A man of your sort—” 

“What do you want me to say, 
carina?” 


The girl buried one of her hands in 
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his black, profuse hair and gave it a re- 
proving pull. 

“Must you always ask me _ that, 
stupid? You should be wickedly in love 
with me. Tell me you will love me for- 
ever—how you couldn’t live without me 
—how I am your firmament, your stars, 
your sun, your light—” 

“But—” began Vobello, 


Bur their speech was interrupted. At 

the door of the apartment a sudden 
and disturbing altercation could be 
heard. Vobello’s man was in argument 
with some one—the voices were raised. 
Vobello came up out of the chair. “May 
also rose. 

Immediately following, they heard a 
sharp scuffle, several oaths—the crash 
of an impact. A second later a dishev- 
eled man appeared in the door of their 
chamber. 

To Vobello he was a stranger. It 
was quite evident that he had forcibly 
disposed of Vobello’s servitor—his 
clothes were mussed and awry. For a 
few moments he swayed on the thresh- 
old; out of the dim passage, the light 
coming to him produced an evanescent 
blindness; he lurched and blinked in - 
the doorway. ‘ 

Vobello: looked at the intruder—a 
vast, heavy-countenanced man; it was 
little wonder that he had so quickly dis- 
posed of Vobello’s servant. The tenor 
stepped toward him, but the man ignored 
Vobello—he strode in quickly, and be- 
fore the other was made cognizant of 
his intent, he had seized the girl—who 
had thus far stood staring and immobile 
—by her wrist. With his action her 
voice returned. 

“Harry!” she exclaimed. 

He spoke. His vocal-color was dark, 
husky—fogged with passion. 

“T’ve come to get you,” he said to her. 
“You’re coming with me. I’m tired of 
this game you’re playing with a for- 
eigner. I—” 

Despite the raised pitch of his voice, 
the clearer quality in the tone of the 
tenor gave him ascendency. 

“You'll get out of this apartment at 
once,” he said. “You'll also apologize 
to myself and Miss Bennett for your in- 
trusion.” 





SMITH, the paged lover, turned now _ 


and looked with bloodshot eyes at 
the dark smaller man. He raised his 
great fist in a gesture of contempt and 
warning. 

“I’m taking her with me,” he said. 
“She’s promised to me. I love her. All 
this fooling with you’s got to stop. 
You’d better look out of the way.” 

Vobello glanced quickly at May. 
Her head .was thrown back, and the 
light streamed over her face, cutting her 
features with a cameo definition. There 
was no dislike; there was no terror on 
her countenance. On her lips a faintest 
smile curved itself, immobile, almost 
sculptured there. Every line of: her 
features was awakened to a keenness ; 
her expression was wholly of exultation! 
Vobello saw this; in the quick instant 
he knew her mind; he perceived that 
the melodrama unfolding was the body 
and the blood to her spirit. 

The man stepped forward; Vobello 
backed a little and barred the means of 
egress. Smith, noting his intention, 
dropped the wrist of the girl; she stood 
statuelike in a tableau of immobility. 
With his gross bulk Smith advanced— 
there was every evidence that Vobello 
would be overwhelmed and beaten. 

But Vobello had lived in Paris, and 
there was a certain trick he had learned 
from the French. He rested his weight 
on one foot,—the other was quite close 
now,—and swinging out the other foot, 
he planted a blow with the point of his 
shining slipper in the almost geometri- 
cal center of his adversary’s body. It 
was an untoward dodge; it was utterly 
unexpected; it was not in the rules. 
With a gasping gurgle, Smith threw his 
hands over his abdomen, crumpled and 
fell to the floor. It was a singular sight, 
his fleshy vastness melting so suddenly. 
Vobello stared at him a second, and at 
the same moment his man pushed in 
from the hall. There was a streak of 
blood upon his face; in one hand he 
held a revolver. 

« “Good!” exclaimed Vobello. “I'll 
take that—you telephone the police.” 

But both were given pause by a cry 
from the girl. She flung out her arms 
in a gesture of abhorrence, ran forward 
and knelt over her fallen lover. 


[GNO! 


“A cowardly thing!” she exclaimed. 
“A brutal act! No American would 
have done such a thing. Poor Harry!” 

Vobello was not surprised. His intel- 
lect was steeled to any vagary the which 
she might consummate. He waved his 
man out of the room; he stepped in 
himself and contemplated the girl and 
her defeated champion. She put her 
hands under the pits of his arms, and by 
her assistance he came to-his feet. He 
was dazed. She smoothed her hand 
through his hair, murmuring softly to 
him. They walked haltingly through 
the door. The woman turned and re- 
garded Vobello with a look of mixed 
scorn and pity. 

“[’m going with my tes lowest 
she said. 

And they disappeared in the passage. 

Vobello heard the portal giving 
egress to the public corridor close. He 
was alone, 


ERHAPS it was five minutes that 
Vobello stood motionless, almost 
thoughtless. His mind was flexed; he 
did not wish to think. But suddenly, 
strangely too, as if some warm, passion- 
ate gate had been set then ajar and a 
flood of different blood poured into his 
veins, he flared with a blazing anger. 
The jealous, ignorant brute had gone 
away with his woman! Predominant 
became the soul of the elemental Latin, 
prevailing over his years of suave cul- 
ture. He would not have it so! He 
would rush out and drag her back! 
Without hat he ran into the hall. He 
peered down the elevator-shaft; he 
pressed the bell and without waiting for 
the car to ascend ran to the marble flight 
of balustered stairs. He flung down 


‘with leaps of three and four steps at a 


time and reached the lobby. He saw 
the door and the street, and he ran 
toward the blue rectangle dotted “with 
the lights without. 

“Vobello!” a voice exclaimed. 

The tenor recognized his press-agent ; 
the fellow was evidently on his way to 
see him. But he did not pause; he 
shouted something inarticulate and car- 
ried for a moment in his mind the ta- 
bleau of the other man standing there 


‘in the door, astonished and staring. He 
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reached the street and the cool feeling 
of the night air upon his cheeks. People 
stood and regarded him with wonder- 
ment; several boys set up a cry of de- 
light and darted after him; a policeman 
was crossing from the opposite curb. 
Vobello saw a taxicab. He sprang into 
it. 

“Drive!” he exclaimed. 

The man waited for specific direc- 
tions. A wonderfully swift chain of 
reasoning coursed through the tenor’s 
mind. He did not know the address of 
this Smith ; but it was not likely the fel- 
low would have been taken there. This 
would not have been the course to ex- 
pect from May Bennett. For her noth- 
ing would suffice but the consummation 
of the unusual. And ¢his would unques- 
tionably be to take the brute to her own 
apartments. He leaned out the door 
and gave her number to the driver. The 
machine jumped, lurched and glided 
forward. 

He watched the drifting streets and 
stirred impatiently in his seat. They 
came finally to the rather dark square of 
her apartment-building and the car 
drew up to the curb. Vobello stepped 
out. He looked at the tall building. 
Many windows were lighted. In a room 
behind the curtains, in some one of 
them, was the pair of his search. 

But in that instant he discovered an 
utter change in his spirit. His normal 
nature had reasserted itself. He was 
not a jealous fool; he was the cultured 
Giovanni Battista Vobello. He looked 
down at the dishevelment of his attire 
—he put his hand to his head and per- 
ceived with a start his entire lack of a 
hat. 

He stepped back into the convey- 
ance. “Take me back again,” he said. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF THE PERFECT 
LovER 


N the morning of the next day 
C Minna Jefferd was bending over 

a globe of goldfish when the tele- 
phone rang. She lifted the receiver and 
recognized the voice of her Vobello. 


“My car will be below in less than 
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half an hour,” he said. “I intend to 
take you away for the whole day. We'll 
drive to Lake Minauson—we can get 
there by noon. You'll be ready now, 
will you?” 

“But Gianbattista—” began Minna. 

“In less than half an hour!” he 
warned, and put the receiver on the tele- 
phone. 

She was a little surprised; Vobello 
did not usually utter his invitations so 
peremptorily. But she determined to 
indulge him; the rumors of his ex- 
traordinary escapade of the previous 
night had already reached her, and she 
surmised his unusual mental perturba- 
tion. But his demeanor, when he pre- 
sented himself to her, had no trace of 
abnormality, unless it was that he ap- 
peared in a trivial way, constrained. 

Minna guessed the tenor’s desire for 
confidences, and she gave over the ini- 
tiative into his hands. He elected a 
practical silence for several hours—only 
momentary comments on the passing 
things of the roadway marked their dis- 
course then. But eventually, when the 
climb into the mountains began and 
their progress became less facile, Vo- 
bello rather simply commenced and con- 
secutively reldted his adventure of the 
night before. 

“It was,” he said to her, “a singular 
little love-affair. I thought I was very 
much in love—but I gradually discov- 
ered that I wasn’t. She never ceased to 
give me a certain irritation, Minna. 
There were things about her—and her 
gabble about the perfect lover—” 


But the sudden beauty of the steeply 

rising road—presently to terminate 
at the lake—stilled them. Minna looked 
into the just unfolding spring growth 
of the trees on either side and watched 
the stormy tumble of the mountain creek, 
having its headwaters in the lake above. 
Minna liked the severe, almost somber, 
depths of the woods and the crazy 
stream, piercing in a wild zigzag 
through it. 

They came out at the green, bril- 
liantly clear waters of the lake, and 
Vobello lifted out of the runabout the 
box into which he had packed their 
luncheon. 
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“Let us get a boat,” said Minna, ‘and 
eat out on the water.” 

Vobello hailed the boy in charge, and 
the youth unchained one of the skiffs 
and put it into the possession of the 
tenor. Minna stepped over the side, 
holding Vobello’s hand, and precariously 
seated herself in the diminutive craft. 
Vobello stepped in after; they rowed 
out—it was a familiar act to them, for 
here was one of their favorite retreats, 
a nook of escape. 

Both were hungry, and the luncheon 
which Vobello had provided disappeared 
as if it had been attacked by two chil- 
dren. Minna dipped her hands into the 
water and trailed them with the drifting 
boat. 

“A big  finger-bowl,” 
smiling. 

She looked at Vobello with the light 
of the early afternoon sun slanting down 
upon him and enriching the dusky color- 
ing of his face. He was a handsome 
man—exotic and very handsome to 
Minna then. The idle thought which 
she had so frequently entertained in the 
past came into her brain—this manner 
of the lover in Vobello, and the fact 
that he was no lover. 

“You are done with love now, Gian- 
battista?” she asked him, laughing. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling with a trace 
of ruefulness. “I was not the perfect 
lover.” 

“Which means you were no artist at 
an amour.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the tenor with ani- 
mation, “am I to have initiation into 
these beautiful secrets now?” 

“T thought your experience—” 

“No, my experience only showed me 
this: that one certain woman does not 
meet the measure—my measure—of the 
exquisitely amorous.” 

“Ah, Gianbattista,”’ said Minna soft- 
ly, “it was exactly there you made your 
fatal error. The perfect lover has no 
preconceptions—he makes the woman 
the ideal creature, no matter what she 
may actually be.” 

“There’s a subtlety to that point. I 
don’t—” 

“Consider yourself,” she said. “You 
love shaded things—rich, old resonant 
things. And you had the same notion— 


she _ said, 


the identical idea—of love. Is this not 
true?” 

“If I understand you to mean some- 
thing exquisite, fine—” 

“Yes,” continued Minna, “I do mean 
that. But the woman who elected to 
love you was temperamentally your an- 
tithesis. You insisted on your preconcep- 
tion; your tremendous error was not at 
once to idealize and desire the very qual- 
ities she had.” 

“But—” began Vobello. 


“THE perfect lover,” said Minna, an- 
ticipating him, “observes a mole 
under the eye of his mistress which the 
world considers a disfigurement. But 
he calls it a beauty-mark. This is the 
essence of the art of the perfect lover.” 

Vobello gave a deprecating shrug. 

“That means,” he said, “that the fel- 
low is a perfect fool.” 

“Exactly,” said Minna, nodding her 
head with approval. ‘You understand 
now the perfect lover. The perfect lover 
must always be the absolute fool.” 

“Or—a great dissembler—a_ great 
artist,” said Vobello, softly. 

“How many men think so highly of 
love to achieve this artistry of deception, 
yet none the less seeing all the time? 
No, Gianbattista, that is the woman’s 
part; it is the rdle enacted by every 
woman who loves.” 

Vobello glanced at his watch. 

“We must go back,” he said. 

He picked up the oars and pulled the 
short distance to the shore. Together 
they walked silently around the curve 
of the lake to the shaded spot where the 
tenor had parked his runabout. He held 


-out his hand to Minna, that he might 


assist her, and she stepped beside him 
and took it. 

The dark shadows, pierced only by 
slivers of green light, shrouded them 
both ; Minna’s hand was cool—clinging. 
A curious impulse bourgeoned in Vo- 
bello’s spirit— He took her in his arms 
and kissed her. He put his lips over 
hers, faintly curved into a smile. .... 
The two broke quickly from the em- 
brace, as a child, running around the 
bend in the road, saw them and stopped 
in petrified interest mingled with aston- 
ishment. Minna broke into a little 
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laugh; Vobello laughed also, and the 
pair climbed into their car and turned it 
for the return to New York. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WELL-BELOVED PART 


N the morning of the following 
O day Gianbattista Vobello sat at his 

breakfast with a frown of worri- 
ment wrinkling his face. He was think- 
ing about Minna; he was regretting that 
he had kissed Minna. 

It was not the kiss itself which Vo- 
bello regretted, but the possible inter- 
pretation which she might put upon it. 
Vobello knew with an absolute con- 
viction that he was not in love with 
Minna. It was true, he had kissed her, 
and the touch upon her lips should have 
had a significance in the light of the 
fact that never had he and Minna played 
at philandering. But it really had no 
deep amorous significance; it was, Vo- 
bello concluded, the simply nervous re- 
action from his recent affair. 

Nevertheless Minna might not under- 
stand this. Vobello had a warmth of 
affection for Minna, and it perturbed 
him immensely to presume that their un- 
fortunate kiss might be the presage of a 
misunderstanding—of perhaps pain for 
Minna, She might be in love with him. 

The telephone rang; he heard his 
man answer it, and then the footsteps 
of this servitor approaching to summon 
him. Vobello arose and walked to the 
instrument. He took up the receiver. 
It was Minna speaking to him. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

“Cara Minna!” replied Vobello. 

“IT just wanted a word with you, 
Gianbattista,”’ she said. 

“Ves ‘ae 

“T’ve been a little perturbed—” 

“So have I,” said Vobello. 

“About yesterday.” 

“Ves” 

“T hope—” Minna hesitated. 


~ went on after a slight pause. 
“T don’t know whether what I am 
going to say will hurt you or not, 


I really trust it wont. 
But—but I 


Gianbattista. 
Don’t be angry with me. 
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hope you didn’t take that—that little 
kiss yesterday seriously.” 

Then she was not in love! They were 
of a single mind! 

Vobello assured her. The opening 
gaucheries of their dialogue disappeared, 
and their usual ease of mutual communi- 
cation established itself. 

“Neither one of us can be a perfect 
lover,” said Minna to him laughing. 

“No,” said Vobello, “you have not 
the dissembling artistry.” 

“And you,” said Minna, “are not the 
complete fool.” 

Vobello hung up the receiver with a 
pleased smile. But a thought came to 
him as he stood by the telephone. He 
must talk with his press-agent; it was 
an act he should have consummated 
twenty-four hours previously,—the idiot 
might be working up a story from the 
insane chase of which he had been wit- 
ness. The tenor called the number. 
He explained to the agent his wishes— 
his orders for privacy. But the other 
could be heard laughing sardonically. 

“I’m sorry, Signor,” he said to Vo- 
bello with a dissembled contrition. 
“But don’t you read the newspapers? 
That little incident’s been in for two 
issues now—really ‘it’s a fine thing for 
you—boosts your stock about fifty 
points.” 

Vobello put the receiver on the hook 
in anger at this aftermath of his amour. 
But his was an evanescent rage. His 
apartment soothed him—its accouter- 
ment impressed him with a peculiar de- 
light this morning. About him were all 
the exquisite things he had so fastid- 
iously acquired ; he was not in love; this 
was veritably the del vivere. He crossed 
the room, touching an occasional piece 
with the lingering caress of a parent, 
and advanced into his library. From a 
shelf he took down a vocal score, and 
with the book sank into a chair. 

It was “Tosca,” and next week, at the 
last performance of the season, Vobello 
was to sing Mario. It was a part con- 
genial to him; always he aroused great 
enthusiasm in the applauding audience, 
and after his Mario the critics would 
say of him: “It is a role in which Vo- 
bello is singularly successful; he makes, 
surely, the perfect lover.” 
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T’ was not the alarm-clock that 
| had awakened him as usual. 








| Even in the first hazy moments 
of drowsy consciousness Jerry Magner 
was somehow intuitively sure of that. 
Also there was a vague, uneasy feeling 
making itself manifest that, while he had 
gone to sleep that morning at nine at 
peace with all the world, now either 
something was very much amiss or soon 
would be amiss. 

His sleep-heavy eyes opened slowly. 
The last beams of the April sun be- 
fore it disappeared behind the uneven 
line of roofs on the next street came in 
through the window and made a little 
oblong patch of gold at the foot of the 
bed. The alarm-clock, ticking away 
valiantly on the imitation mahogany 
chiffonier, pointed its hands to half- 
past five—which was twenty minutes 
before the appointed time for the alarm- 
clock to begin its series of irritating 
explosions at eighteen-second inter- 
vals, 





“You or 


“Who did I marry?” Janey asked coldly. 


your whole family?” 


An open suit-case lay on the coverlet 
of the bed, half in that waning patch of 
sunshine, half out of it. From beyond 
it came the sound of a drawer pulled 
open and then banged shut. Over the 
footboard of the bed the head and shoul- 
ders of his wife Janey came into view. 
In her arms were stockings and gloves 
and ribbons and lacy things the specific 
designations whereof were beyond the 
ken of Jerry Magner. Janey deposited 
them all in the suit-case. Her lips were 
set. There was a burning spot of color 
in either prettily rounded cheek. Her 
eyes were sufficiently forbidding and 
sullen to command the instant attention 
of even the sleepy Jerry. 

“What’s up?” Jerry inquired lan- 
guidly. ‘“Where’ll ye be goin’ off to, 
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Janey, packin’ all them things into the 
suit-case ?” 

Janey’s lips set a trifle more rigidly. 
Usually they were very pretty lips. No 
one in his right mind would have termed 
them exactly pretty at that particular 
moment, however. She stood at the foot 
of the bed, her knuckles on her hips and 
her elbows sticking out in two rather 
ominous triangles. Jerry knew that at- 
titude and its significance. He sat up in 
bed, pulling-up one of the blankets and 
draping it ungracefully over his big 
shoulders, for he suddenly felt some- 
what chilly. 

“T’m through,” said Janey. 
when I’ve got enough—I hope: 

“Aw, gee, Janey,”—Jerry’s voice rang 
flat with the patience of despair,—‘you 
and the old lady been at it again? She 
don’t mean nothin’ by it. She’s old. 
Have a heart, can’t you?” 

“I’m through,” said Janey without 
moving a muscle, although it seemed to 
Jerry her eyes grew harder and more 
forbidding. “Old, is she? Well, I’m 
young. The young has got some rights 
as well as the old. Paste that one in 
your hat and think it over.” 

“She don’t mean nothin’ when she 
says them sharp things,” Jerry repeated 
himself helplessly. ‘‘She’s just gettin’ 
old and—” 

“Who did I marry?” Janey 
asked coldly. ‘You, or | 
your whole family?” 


“T know 


ji? 


.* RR Y 
closed 
one eye and 
began 
scratching 
his tousled 
head. 

“You married me, 
Janey,’’ he an- 
nounced, but the an- 
nouncement somehow 
did not carry any 
real conviction 
with it. “Sure, 
girlie, you mar- 
ried me. That’s 
the right of it 
—me!” 


“So you made me think—then,” 


Se Le) 
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said she. “I’ve found out since that 
hot air’s cheap.” 

“Aw, gee, Janey!” he offered in mild 
remonstrance. ‘‘That aint square. Didn’t 
we talk it all over? Didn't I tell you 
how it would have to be? Didn't I tell 
you the old lady’d have to live with us? 
Didn’t I do all that, even before I ever 
said a word about us gettiri’ married? 
I ask you now, didn’t I?” 

Janey’s smooth arms came down from 
their winglike position. One of the 
lacy things was folded and stowed away 
in the bottom of the suit-case. A pair 
of stockings, doubled up with exasperat- 
ing care, was placed beside the filmy 
garment—perhaps slammed beside it 
would be a better way of putting it. 

“Aw, you told me lots, whole lots,” 
Janey said sullenly. ‘Yes, you went 
and made it all as clear as day to me— 
except you didn’t say nothin’ about 
what it would be like, livin’ with her. 
Enough’s enough for anybody with half 
sense, aint it?” 

“What’s happened, anyway?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘What’s gone wrong now in 
particular?” 

Janey straightened up from her pack- 
ing. She was rubbing an 

imaginary- spot 
off the high 


Women! They sure did untie a man’s 
goat for fair. 
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gray uppers of a very trim pair of high- 
heeled shoes. 

“The particular trouble,” said she, “is 
that she and I don’t fit in the same house 
and never will fit in the same house. I 
can do a few things, even if she don’t 
think I can. I’m tired of havin’ her 
standin’ over me every time I start to 
cook anything and hearin’ the eternal 
croakin’ that Jerry likes this that way or 
that he likes that this way. I’m sick 
to death of bein’ nagged about extrava- 
gance and told every other minute of 
the day how hard you hafter work for 
your money. We wont get on together, 
never. So what’s the use?” 

Jerry, thoroughly awake now, re- 
flectively rubbed one cheek with a big, 
gnarled paw. The wan patch of sun- 
light disappeared from the foot of the 
bed. The alarm-clock gave a shivering, 
warning click somewhere in its interior, 
as it always did some minutes before 
bursting into its raucous song. 

“Looky here,” Jerry urged at length. 
“Don’t let little things upset you!” 

“Little things!” she sniffed. 


SHE disappeared again behind the 


footboard, evidently for another 
armful from the bureau drawer, if one 
were to judge from its squeaking com- 
plaints as she pulled it open. From the 
vicinity of that rammaged drawer came 
the shrill of a wholly unpleasant laugh. 

“Ves, little things,” Jerry maintained. 
“Don’t be foolish. You don’t throw no 
particular scare into me by puttin’ things 
in a suit-case. Where’ve you got any 
place to go beside here?” 

A second time she came into view be- 
hind the footboard. A pile of freshly 
laundered shirt-waists rested in her 
arms, and on top of the shirt-waists were 
some folded veils. Her eyes flashed fire 
at the man propped up with pillows. 

“T wouldn’t stay here any longer if 
I had to go out and walk the streets,” 
she told him. “Which same, thank 
heavens, I aint gotter do by no means. 
I’m goin’ back to work at the glove- 
counter. I’ve got places enough to 
stay.” 

“Where?” he asked quietly, but an 
ominous crease was beginning to show 
in his forehead just above his nose. 


“That aint anything to you.” 

“Yes; at.i8,"” 

He made as if to get out of the bed. 
But as his bare feet touched the straw 
matting of the floor, she shrank back 
against the wall. 

“No, it aint, neither,” she quavered, 
her voice rising hysterically. ‘Nor it 
wont be anything to you till you get me 
a place somewhere for us alone. Just 
you and me and nobody else. Get that? 
Just you and me alone. When you do, 
then you can have some say about where 
I shall live. Don’t you say I aint goin’, 
and don’t you try to touch me. If you 
do, I’ll yell and get the neighbors in and 
make one scene you wont forget. My 
mind’s made up; I’m goin’, I tell you, 
and I’m goin’ to stay gone till you do 
like I’ve said.” 

Jerry, arrested by the threat of the 
unwelcome scene, sat on the edge of the 
bed, scowling darkly at his bare toes, 
which he was wriggling nervously. 

“Calm down, girlie,” he advised. 
“Don’t do nothin’ you’ll be sorry for. 
Be a little fair about things, can’t you? 
You wait a little and think this over and 
don’t go to goin’ off at half-cock like 
this.” 

For answer Janey slammed shut the 
cover of the suit-case and snapped the 
lock. From the tiny closet just beyond 
the chiffonier she whisked out a brown 
jacket and a gay little hat. Two or 
three deft pats of her hair in front of 
the mirror, and the jacket was on and the 
hatpins were thrusting home. She did 
not speak again until with the suit-case 
in her hand she stood at the door of the 
room. 

“Good-by,” she said very icily, and 
yet with a hint of imminent tears in her 
voice, “until you get me a place some- 
wheres.” 

The door squealed on its hinges; a 
door beyond opened and shut. Foot- 
steps pattered hurriedly down the imita- 
tion-marble stairs which may be counted 
upon as an infallible adjunct to such 
apartment-houses as the one in which the 
Magners lived. 

The only thing left in the room to 
remind him of her was a faint odor of 
orris and a ribbon belt that had fallen 
unnoticed from the suit-case. 
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“Oh, Lord!” Jerry observed discon- 
solately, apparently to the ceiling. 


E sat there for some 

time on the edge of 
the bed, reviewing in 
retrospect his six months 
of married life—three of 
them on the very brink 
of a domestic volcano, the 
other three with the vol- 
cano in painful action 
daily. Pretty Janey 
McFarland of his pre- 
marital days—the Janey 
McFarland who went to 
shows and dances and 
such things with him, who 
was all pretty solicitude 
for his present and his 
future comfort, who 
talked things over so 
frankly and made such 
rosy promises—was quite 
a different proposition 
from the Janey Magner 
who had just gone storm- 7% 
ily forth with the bulging 
suit-case. 

Women! They sure did 
untie a man’s goat, for 
fair! There was his 
mother, now. His mother, 
too, had been a different 
proposition since a daugh- 
ter-in-law had come into 
the household. She had 
a most irritating way of 
coming to him with tales about Janey’s 
shortcomings, and she did it with an air 
of patient long-suffering and being very 
loath to say anything derogatory to 
Janey. 

The alarm-clock went off with a 
nerve-racking jangle which brought to 
Jerry Magner’s mind that he had 
troubles enough in the immediate offing 
without having a domestic wrangle 
thrust upon him just now. Somehow 
he’d got to drive and threaten and blar- 
ney and cajole fifty tired men, who had 
been overworked for three weeks, into 
getting the rest of the Norseman’s cargo 
stowed in the holds before six o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Scowlingly he be- 
gan to pull on his clothes. The scent 
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Jerry descended those six worn 
steps and pushed open the swing- 
ing doors at the bottom. 
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of orris and the ribbon belt which he 
had picked up and tossed onto the chif- 

fonier, did not help his mood a bit. 
When he came into the 
kitchen a few minutes 
later, his mother, a thin, 
wrinkled little woman, 
was bustling about from 
stove to cupboard. There 
was a savory bubbling in 
a big kettle on the front 
of the stove. Bacon sput- 
tered and crackled in a 

frying-pan. 

Jerry deposited his bulk 
in a chair by the oilcloth- 

covered kitchen table. 
“Never mind botherin’ 
about the dinin’-room to- 
night,” said he. “I gotter 
get down to the docks 
early. Just gimme a bite 
out here. Anything that’s 

ready’ll do, all right.” 
“Tt’s all ready, the stew 
and the bacon and the fine 
hot graham biscuits that 
ye love so,” she an- 
nounced. “I'll spread it 
> for ye in the dinin’- 
* room in the shake of an 

eye.” 

“Here’ll be good 
enough. Never mind the 
dinin’-room. I’m in a 
hurry,’’ he announced 
curtly. 


MBS: MAGNER hopped about with 
an energy that would have done 
credit to a woman of half her years. 
Dishes rattled onto the table in front of 
him—knives and forks and spoons, the 
steaming pot of tea, a big dish of the 
savory stew. 

Yet for all her alacrity there was 
about Mrs. Magner the haunting, too- 
obtrusive air of the silent martyr. Jerry 
was in no mood to bear with martyrs, 
silent or otherwise. 

Moreover he scalded his mouth with 
the first absent-minded, careless gulp of 
broth. He grunted and dropped the 
spoon, and at just such an inauspicious 
moment his mother unfortunately patted 
his arm and said crooningly: “I’m sorry, 
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lad. I’m sorry for ye from the bottom 
of me heart. But ye’ll mind I told ye 
oncet long ago she was just a pretty 
doll.” 

The man at the table spun around 
in his chair. Either from the sting of 
the scalding stew or from some burst 
of irritability his face was contorted. 

“You’d ought to’ve let her alone 
more,” he cried hotly. ‘She was doin’ 
the best she knew how. Of course, she 
maybe couldn’t cook just right at the 
first send-off, never havin’ had aught to 
practice on before but a kettle over a 
gas-jet that some mean-souled landlady 
might be prowlin’ up to find burnin’ 
and kick her out into the street for usin’ 
too much gas at any minute. And what 
if she was extravagant and careless of 
the odds and ends! She’d learnt in 
time. Naggin’ didn’t help any. You'd 
ought to’ve laid off her and give her 
half a show.” 

More he said, too, in the heat of the 
moment, and said it blindly and bitterly 
and thoughtlessly, with all that falla- 
cious endeavor to soothe his own hurts 
by watching some one else squirm. 

Then he took another but more cau- 
tious gulp of the stew. His mother had 
left the kitchen. He was quite alone 
and glad of it. 

Fifteen minutes later, just 

as he was finishing the last of 
the graham biscuits, he heard 
a door close softly. It seemed 
to be the door into the hall. 
But he thought nothing of it 
until he called good night 
at the door of his mother’s 
room and got no answer. 

He pushed the door open 
carefully. All his mother’s 
things were gone from the 
room. The hooks in the 
closet were denuded, the 
drawers of the bureau 
emptied. 

Pinned to the window 
draperies was a bit of paper. 

He turned on the light and 
read: 


I have always said one 
roof was never yet big 
enough for two families. I 
earned my living with my 
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needle and scrubbing floors on my 
hands and knees long before you 
were born. I can do it again better 
than come between my son and his 
wife. This is no sudden plan of 
mine. I’ve seen it coming ever since 
ie brought a wife here, and I’ve 
een all prepared for it. 


Jerry Magner started a groan. It 
ended in an oath. 


Down by the water-front, not far 

from the Emerson Line docks, where 
the Norseman was taking on her cargo 
day and night at top speed, is a rather 
dingy little hotel with a flaring electric 
sign, OLYMPIAN HOUvsE, running verti- 
cally up its not at all imposing brick 
facade. Below the flaring sign six worn 
stone steps, flanked by brass hand-rails 
on either side, lead downward to a low, 
long room with sawdust thick upon the 
floor and the air heavy with the odor of 
malt. 

At half-past seven that evening Jerry 
Magner descended those six worn steps 
and pushed open the swinging doors at 
the bottom of them. Such men as 
people any water-front, seamen from 
the craft in port, longshoremen, steve- 
dores, draymen and an_ occasional 
pinched-faced dock-rat, sat at the many 
little tables or leaned with their elbows 


makers of all 

the trouble in the 

world, born with 

faces of angels and the 

ccs!” goulsof shrews, jealous of you 
aa doubly jealous of each other—” 
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on a time-hollowed stretch of mahogany, 
with one foot resting on a heavy, flat- 
tened brass foot-rail. The place was 
blue with smoke and hummed with many 
voices. 

Jerry Magner, his hat-brim down- 
turned, stalked sullenly to the lower end 
of the place, found a vacant space for 
his elbows on the mahogany and a simi- 
lar unoccupied bit of foot-rail for his 
right foot. The white-aproned man 
officiating at that particular station 
beamed a genuine welcome. 

“Jerry Magner! A sight for sore 
eyes. A stranger these many days you 
are,”’ said he. ; 

“Hare you, Tom?” said Jerry. “Little 
Scotch.” 

The bottle and glass slid across the 
old mahogany. Tom Nourse waved a 
customer to the next station up the line 
and leaned toward Jerry. 

“Ye’re lookin’ fine, Jerry, fine,” said 
he. “I hear ye’re now a night-boss at 
the Emerson docks.” 

Jerry nodded. The bottle was tilted. 
It did not resume the perpendicular 
again until the glass was brimming 
full. 

“The wife—she’s well?” 
quired politely. 

“Fine!” 

“And the mother?” 

“Smart as a whip.” 


’ 


Tom in- 


They stood there talking over old 


days, exchanging bits of water-front 
gossip, speculating about this man and 
that who had gone from the Olympian’s 
old coterie. The glass was brimmed 
many times meanwhile. Tom began to 
look a bit uneasy. 

“T know it’s a raw evenin’,” he sug- 
gested at length, “but if I was you, 
I’d go a little easy, lad. Remimber 
ye’ve ,been off the stuff for a year 
and over. It makes a difference, ye 
know.” 

Jerry once more filled the glass be- 
fore him. Steadily he looked at Tom 
Nourse. Then he lifted the glass. 

“Tom,” he said rather thickly, but 
slowly and with painfully accurate 
articulation, “I’ll give ye a toast. I'll 
give everybody here a toast. I'll give 
the whole world a toast: Here’s to wom- 
en, makers of all the trouble in the 
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world, born with faces of angels and 
the souls of shrews, jealous of you and 
doubly jealous of each other—” 

Tom Nourse leaned over and caught 
Jerry’s arm. 

“Oh, hush, lad, hush!” he begged. 
“Ye’re talkin’ too loud. Everybody’s 
lookin’ at ye. This is not like ye. 
What’s wrong, lad? What’s wrong?” 

Jerry with an effort pulled himself 
up to his full height. He glared a 
moment savagely at the man across the 
bar. Then with a sheepish grin he 
swallowed the contents of the glass. 

“The devil’s to pay up to the flat, 
Tom,” he confessed. “I’ve been lyin’ to 
ye about the missus and the old lady. 
They don’t hitch. Little more Scotch. 
This bottle’s empty.” 

Tom looked more worried than ever. 
He turned about, frowning, for another 
bottle. As he did so, a happy thought 
struck him. 

“The old crowd’s up in 68,” he leaned 
over to whisper to Jerry with a meaning 
wink. 

“Ye don’t say? Is there room for 
one more? There is, ye think? What 
could be better? But wait a bit. Lemme 
see ’f I got enough in my jeans to stay 
wit’ ’em.” ‘ 

He thrust a hand 
pocket. 

“T’ll stake ye,” Tom _ whispered 
eagerly. His one idea now was to get 
Jerry away from this particular part 
of the shabby hostelry. Tom Nourse 
had always liked Jerry immensely. 

“There'll be no need,” said Jerry. 
“Look at that!” He shook a small roll 
of bills under Tom’s nose. “I can stay 
for an hour or so with that. S’long, 
Tom. See you again.” 

He disappeared through a door some- 
where at the rear of the room. 


into an inner 


TEN minutes later Jerry was one of 
seven at a round table in a smoke- 
hazy room at the top of the house. A 
depleted pile of disks, red, white and 
blue, were in front of him, and his 
neighbor in the next seat, boss of the 
day gang of stevedores at the Emerson 
docks, was admonishing him out of the 
corner of his mouth: 
“Say, where’d you think you fitted 





fools for luck, 
to the extent 
of annexing 
most of the 
chips on the 
table and 
stacking them 
in towering 
piles in front 
of him. He 
was chuckling 
mightily to him- 
self. A brilliant 
idea had been 
™ slowly crystallizing in 
his foggy mind for the 
past half-hour. Suppose he 
ag, took the money represented 
Meas, by those swollen piles of 
% whites and blues and reds in 
front of him, pulled out 
somewhere and started all 
fresh and just let his 
womankind fight it 
out among. them- 
selves and mourn 
_ his loss for a 
' time, anyway? 
Why wasn’t 
that a good 
idea? He be- 
gan to chuckle 
harder and pro- 
ceeded to rake 
in a large pot on 
an unsupported 
pair of kings. 
Ten minutes 
later he had 


The two pounced upon him with hysterical cries of relief... .. Jerry, with one arm cashed in his 


around his wife and the other around his mother, fought his way out of the crush. 


with that pair of sevens. Git wise to 
the game, Jerry! Git wise!” 

To which Jerry, also out of the corner 
of his mouth, replied: 

“It’s just the fun of playin’ I want. 
T’ell wit’ what I put in. It’s all one 
if I make a haul or go broke. Things 
is rotten up to the flat. The wife and 
the old lady— Three cards,” he inter- 
rupted himself to inform the dealer. 

At half-past eleven Jerry Magner, in 
Room 68 of the old Olympian House 
down by the water-front, to the utter dis- 
gust of the other men at the round 
table, had verified the old saw anent 


chips. He 
stuffed the overgrown wad into his 
pocket and went downstairs. He wab- 
bled up to Tom Nourse’s stand at the 
bar, noted Tom’s look of worriment, 
grinned harder and ordered a plain soda. 
Then he shook hands with Tom and 
went out. 


WHERE he should go for his new 
start was a matter of small mo- 
ment. Any old place would answer, just 
so long as it was sufficiently distant. The 
main point was to drop out of sight 
and let his women-folks worry as he 
had worried these past six months. 
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They’d deserted him, both of them; 
now he’d turn tables and desert them. 
He’d take a taxi to any one of the sta- 
tions, take the first through train and 
disappear. There was no taxi in front 
of the Olympian, but now maybe at the 
corner— 

He was aware of a flickering light 
all about him and a great hubbub. Bells 
on fire-apparatus clanged. Ambulance- 
gongs whirred. Somewhere in the vicin- 
ity was a series of staccato reports, now 
and again punctuated by deeper booms. 
A pillar of orange-colored flame shot 
skyward. The roof of one of the pier 
sheds at the Emerson docks was blazing 
merrily. 

“Oho!” said Jerry under his breath, 
and he began to run awkwardly in that 
direction. 

But well back from the docks he found 
the street roped off, and a great crowd 
jamming and surging against the ropes, 
and ambulances pushing inward through 
a hard-won open space that had been 
cleared by the police on guard. 

“What’s doin’?” he demanded of a 
group of bystanders on the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

“Explosion in the Norseman’s hold,” 
he was told. “Thirty or more men 
killed, so they say, and a lot more hurt. 
Munitions they were loadin’ her with 
went off, some of ’em.” 

The crowd began to press and surge 
and fall apart. There were hoarse 
shouts of command. A bell whirred 
wildly. An ambulance was coming out 
of the blazing place. 

A policeman came toward them, his 
helmet ridiculously askew and his coat 
torn. He held two women, one with 
either hand. He was trying to keep 
them away from the oncoming ambu- 
lance. 

The women, both of them, struggled 
and fought and wept and pleaded with 
him. 

“Leggo me!” shrieked the younger. 
“It may be him in this one comin’. 
Leggo! Lemme look! Lemme see!” 

The other woman’s pleadings were 
similar but more incoherent. Jerry with 
a gasp of surprise and recognition darted 
forward. 

“He aint in any ambulance,” he 
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shouted. ‘“He’s right here with you. 
He aint so much as scratched. Come 
away! Come out of this!” 

The two pounced upon him with hys- 
terical cries of relief. The officer 
straightened his helmet and ruefully 
inspected his torn coat. The ambulance 
clanged past unnoticed. Jerry Magner, 
with one arm around his wife and the 
other arm around his mother, fought his 
way out of the crush. 


HEN it was all over, when they 

had landed at the apartment on the 
uptown street again, and Janey and Mrs. 
Magner had wept their respective fills 
on his coat-front, Jerry bethought him 
of something that had been troubling 
him for an hour or more. 

“T’m hungry,” he announced. 

“We'd have a great big steak right 
now, if there was only a market open 
where we could buy one,” Mother Mag- 
ner said. 

“T could dig one up at a restaurant, 
no doubt,” Jerry surmised. 

“*T would cost an awful lot there,” 
Janey demurred. ‘And you work so 
hard for your money, Jerry. And you 
have to run such awful risks,” she added 
with a shiver. ~< 

“Aw, let’s have the good of the money 
while we're alive,” Mother Magner 
quoted one of Janey’s oft-repeated little 
speeches. “But don’t get a cooked one, 
Jerry. Bring a raw one, mind. And 
Janey shall cook it for you that pretty 
way that she knows, with the mushroom 
sauce.” 

“No, no, Mother Magner,” Janey ob- 
jected. “You cook it that way of yours 
he likes, with the lard and flour rubbed 
into it.” 

“My ways is coo old-fashioned, 
dearie,” said the older woman. “And a 
steak looks so pretty that way, too, with 
the brown sauce and all the little toad- 
stools peekin’ out of it.” 

Jerry, whistling blithely, frisked down 
the imitation marble stairs in search of 
the steak. 


At five next afternoon Jerry again 
descended those six worn, down- 
ward-leading steps at the Olympian 


House. At five o’clock the room with 
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the many little tables and the long 
stretch of mahogany is seldom crowded. 
Tom Nourse was polishing glasses be- 
tween infrequent patrons. Jerry ap- 
proached him, grinning. 

“Tom,” said he, “did I make a fool 
of myself in here last night? I mind 
beginnin’ a toast that ye had the good 
sense to ring me off of.” 

“There was a toast ye started to give,” 
said Tom. 

“About women, wasn’t it? Well, 
whatever I said,—and it was no eulogy 
I was handin’ ’em just then, I'll war- 
rant,—I take it all back. They’ll scrap 
and they’ll fight, with you and amongst 
themselves; they’ll turn your soul sick 
within you and make you wisht you’d 
never been born. Then they’ll kiss you 
or—or cook you a steak or somethin’, 
and you’ll see naught but the angel souls 
of them. 


“And their intuitions, Tom, or what- 


ever you call them wild guesses they’re 
forever making but which is generally 
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‘right! Be good to ’em for them intui- 


tions, if for nothin’ else. 

“How do you account for’em? What 
is it that makes most of the fool things 
they do turn out right in the end? Look 
at last night. Suppose, now, them two 
up to the flat hadn’t got green-eyed at 
each other; supposin’ they hadn’t got 
fightin’ over the way to make mutton 
stew—that’s what raised all the particu- 
lar Cain last night, I’ve found out. I 
say, supposin’ they hadn’t got to 
scrappin’ and walked out and got me so 
het up I didn’t give a darn about any- 
thing and kep’ away from the job in- 
tendin’ to make an evenin’ of it and 
forget ’em and their lashin’ tongues, 
back and forth, where’d I have been 
now, if all that hadn’t happened? 

“And what come and whispered to 
em to start such fool proceedin’s, Tom? 
What done it? What’s always makin’ 
’em do crazy things like that that come 
out right in the end? Can you beat it? 
Gimme a bottle of ginger ale!” 


Fog 


TIM GREGG SEES A GHOST—WHICH 
TURNS OUT~ TO BE. FPLESH AND 
BLOOD AND: WHC HH POUrrs 
TPM BAG2 -O N-oHONS. "FSET 


By Charles Wesley Sanders 





ILL night the thick, wet fog 
A had drifted in from the lake. 
It had made its slow way up 
River Street as far as the hill, had slid 
down the hill and across the river, and 
had settled like an enveloping blanket 
along the valley. In the streets there 
was no relief from it anywhere, save as 
the dim electric lights made vague, 
orange disks in its ghostly gray. 
It invaded Old Nick’s Alley last, as 
if it felt some of the timidity which 











many humans felt in venturing there. 
For Old Nick’s Alley was an unsafe 
place except for the initiated. The 
initiated were safe, because it was they 
themselves who made the peril, and 
they did not war upon each other. 
They did not so war, probably, because 
there could be little gain in such war- 
fare. Those initiated were rats which 
had to scurry forth at night and nibble 
at such poor sustenance as they could 
drag from hidden places. 
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The alley was not wholly Old Nick’s, 
but he was the only man who brazenly 
had his abode there. The alley ran 
down from River Street to the river 
itself. The rears of ancient ware- 
houses abutted upon it. Even the doors 
of the warehouses there were closed and 
locked, for the alley was not wide 
enough to permit the passage of one of 
the modern motor-trucks which had 
driven the older horse-trucks out of 
business. 

But Old Nick’s saloon faced the 
alley without blinking. One could 
stand in the alley and look along the 
short bar and sweep with his eyes the 
small room. Old Nick did not thus 
banish privacy because he had nothing 
to hide, but simply he was not afraid 
of those who came down the alley. 
Among these a policeman was ex- 
tremely rare. Besides, Old Nick had a 
room back of the bar and two rooms up 
a flight of crazy stairs. He could have 
all the privacy he wanted when he 

" wanted it. 

At dawn, when Old Nick lighted the 
gas-lights in his saloon, the fog was 
choking the alley—as if it had con- 
quered its fear and taken the alley by 
the throat and crushed it. The light 
from the saloon bravely tried to drive 
the fog back, but it only succeeded in 
lying, a dull yellow, against the fog as 
the fog crowded up to the dirty window- 
panes. 


A> the lights came up tiredly in the 


saloon, Old Nick’s bright eyes 
darted about the room.. They found 
first a man sitting at a table with his 
head pillowed on his arms. The man 
snored tremendously. Old Nick swore. 
He strode over to the man on his thick, 
warped legs and let fall a heavy hand 
on the man’s shoulder. In three min- 
utes he had awakened the man and had 
brought him to his feet. 
“Git out now,” Old Nick bellowed in 
a voice calculated to shatter the sleep 
of the dead. ‘“You’ve had enough. I 
guess you aint so sick but what you can 
gobble a coupla mouthfuls of fog and 
think you been eatin’ soup. Git along. 
We got to sweep out.” 
The man lurched across the room and 
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caught at the door-knob to steady him- 
self. He swayed there for a moment, 
while his brain began to creak rustily in 
the dead fumes of the cheap whisky 
with which he had saturated it with the 
night before. He opened the door and 
blinked at the fog. 

“Go on,’ Nick commanded. ‘An’ 
don’t come back till you got a piece of 
change in your pockets. See?” 

“A’ right, Nick,” the man said with- 
out resentment. 

He stepped down to the broken side- 
walk, pulling the door shut behind him. 
The wet fog crept through his thin 
clothing and made him shiver. He 
pulled the collar of his threadbare coat 
up about him. 

“T got to get a quarter some place,” 
he said. ‘Lemme see.” 

Getting a quarter, or even a nickel, 
was becoming an increasingly difficult 
task with him as spring approached. 
There were two reasons for that. The 
chief one was that his friends’ purses 
were growing very thin. Even those 
who had hoarded most wisely were 
nearly “broke” now. The other reason 
was that Tim Gregg had just about 
worn out any welcome he had had 
anywhere. He had “touched” and 
“touched” the winter through, and that 
becomes monotonous after a while. 

His dulled brain made a particularly 
slow and careful canvass this morning. 
The night before, a “live one” whom 
Old Nick had known in former days 
and protected now had visited the 
saloon and had spent prodigiously. 
Fortune, kinder than she had been for 
some time, had led Tim’s feet to Old 
Nick’s just at the moment when the 
“live one” had loosened his purse- 
strings. There had been three hours 
during which no thirst there had gone 
unquenched. At midnight Old Nick, 
pretty drunk himself, had permitted 
Tim to use the hard table-top for his 
pillow. It had not been a refreshing 
sleep, so that Tim was a little more 
stupid than usual. But after a while 
necessity, driving with whip and spur, 
brought him to a little house of hope 
beside the road. 

“Maybe the ol’ Cap would do it,” he 
said. ‘Maybe he would.” 





Oe OL Oe Te 


THE FOG IN OLD NICK’S ALLEY 


HE set off, head bent and feet drag- 
ging, through the fog down 
toward the slimy river. His destina- 
tion was to be the life-saving station 
across the bridge and out on the pier. 
The one to whom he would make his 
prayer was the commander of the sta- 
tion. In other days he and the Cap- 
tain had been about on a level. But 
the Captain had married and climbed 
up. Tim had first fallen and then 
plunged down. He had never had the 
temerity to try to “touch” the Captain 
before. The Captain was a giant 
Swede, a driver as well as a saver of 
men. He was scornful and hard. He 
had a wife and children who needed all 
the Government paid him; he had noth- 
ing, as he had often brutally explained, 
for bums and rats. But Tim would 
have offered his prayer to the devil him- 
self that morning, if he had thought 
the devil would give him a quarter for 
his soul. 

By the time he reached the first plank 
of the wharf he was chilled to the mar- 
row, and if so many of his teeth had 
not been missing they would have 
clicked against each other. But the 
cold had set his blood to stirring slug- 
gishly in reaction, and since a drink 
was a long way off, he felt the need of 
a cigarette. He managed always some- 
how to have the “makin’s,” and he 
plucked these nervously from ragged 
pockets and rolled the cigarette. 

He drew out a match and tried to 
strike it on the brick wall at his side. 
But the wall was dripping from the 
damp of the fog, and the match would 
not ignite. As Tim was going through 
his pockets for a second match, he heard 
a wharf-plank creak. Instinctively he 
flattened himself against the brick wall. 
Another plank creaked. Then there 
was a firm tread on the more secure 
planks. Some one was coming .toward 
Tim across the wharf. 

Tim’s brain whirled into action then. 
The need to protect himself—from 
what he did not know—was the lash. 
Of course this might be a ’longshore- 
man on his way to Nick’s, a sailor from 
a boat being outfitted, or even one of 
the life-savers from the station. If he 
was one of these, Tim would be safe 


from him. But a man could never tell. — 
This fog was worse’n night. Tim’s 
nerves were bad. If he’d been able to 


' shoot a couple before he started out, he 


wouldn’t have been afraid. Whoever 
this was might mistake him for some- 
body else—somebody he was looking for 
with a knife up his sleeve. 

The steps came on; a shadow moved 
in the fog; it became the figure of a 
man. The man passed Tim—so close 
that Tim could see his face. But the 


_ man was seeking his way in the fog, and 


he did not see the figure flattened 
against the wall. 


a man passed on, and Tim Gregg 

leaned harder against his support. 
He was like a man who has run a long 
way and has been forced to rest at last. 
His eyes bulged out, and his breath 
sobbed and whistled from his lips. 
There was no more color in his face 
than there was in the fog which bathed 
it. At last his trembling knees gave 
way beneath him and he slipped down 
till he squatted beside the wall. 

“My only Gawd!” he whispered. 
“My only Gawd !” 

He was making his prayer now, but 
he was making it to no earthly power. 
His lips trembled out his plea to God 
almost without his willing it. This was 
no supplication for temporal aid; it 
was the blind plea of one stricken to 
the heart with sheer terror. 

How long he squatted there by the 
wall Tim Gregg did not know. After 
a while light glistened through the fog 
and the sun presently rose above it and 
in the end dissipated it. The light of 
the sun was a blessed thing to Tim. He 
felt as if he had been lifted to the air 
out of the bottom of a deep pit. He 
got to his feet and staggered out on 
the wharf. 

He had to have a drink now. He did 
not need it simply to quiet his nerves. 
He needed it to enable him to walk. 
He felt each moment as if he were 
about to collapse. 

Spurred by the very thing which 
weakened him, he made his painful way 
across the bridge and down the pier to 
the life-saving station. As he neared 
it, he saw the Captain, his big blond 
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head bared to the growing day, stand- 
ing in front of the station. Tim quick- 
ened his pace and staggered like a 
drunken man. The Captain viewed his 


approach with hard, cold eyes. 

“Cap, len’ me a quarter—till to-mor- 
row,” Tim requested thickly. 

“No.” 

“The Captain’s negative was as em- 
But Tim 


phatic as the crack of a gun. 
could not let it be final. 

“T need it, Cap,” he pleaded. 
sick. I—lI’m in trouble too.” 

“Trouble?” the Captain sneered. 
“Course you're in trouble. Who 
wouldn’t be, lickin’ up booze the way 
you do— You look more like you'd 
seen a ghost.” 


“I'm 


bi was any port in a storm for Tim 
now. 

“An’ that’s just what I seen this very 
mornin’,” he said earnestly. “I seen a 
man’s ghost right over beyont that 
bridge—as sure as I’m standin’ here 
before you. An’ it’s took my nerve 
clean. I aint goin’ to hang no bluff. I 
need a coupla drinks an’ I need ’em 
bad—very bad, Cap.” 

“Whose ghost did you see?” the 
Captain asked. 

This was dangerous ground for Tim, 
but he had caught the Captain’s inter- 
est—a thing exceedingly hard for a 
man like himself to do. He had to go 
on; he would go on carefully. 

“It was the ghost of Dick McLean, 
Cap,” he answered. 

The Captain’s big, keen, very blue 
eyes swept Tim’s haggard face for an 
instant. Then they flitted from it, and 
their gaze leaped out along the river. 
A grim smile came to the Captain’s lips. 
This was a kind of humor which he 
could enjoy. Certainly it was gro- 
tesque enough. 

“Tell me about it,” he said, his face 
still averted. 

“I slep’ last night in Ol’ Nick’s—” 
Tim began, but the Captain snorted an 
interruption: “I don’t care where you 
slept. How was it about seein’ Mac’s 
ghost ?” 

“Before the sun rose it was,’ Tim 
said, ‘““—in the thick of the fog, at the 
bottom of the alley. He come right 
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out of the fog, his face that gray like 
a ghost’s. He didn’t look at me, didn’t 
know I was squattin’ there by the wall. 
On he went, an’ the fog swallered him— 
Dick McLean’s ghost.” 

“It come back to haunt you, then?” 
the Captain said. 

Tim drew his hand over his hot, dry, 
mouth. 

“That’s it,” he said. 

“Well,” said the Captain, “what did 
you want to kill him for, that night in 
Saginaw Bay, if you didn’t want him 
to come back and haunt you?” 

“My only Gawd!” Tim _ breathed. 
“How did you know?” 

“He was settin’ on the dock,” the 
Captain went on, his eyes coming back 
to Tim’s face now, “an’ you stole up 
behind him and whacked him with a 
club and give him a push with your 
foot an’ over he went, an’ you didn’t 
see him no more An’ now his 
speerit is come back to tag at your heels 
for the rest of your life.” 


7; eyes wavered to the front of 
the station. A bench stood there. 
Tim tottered over to it and sank upon 
it. His drawn face went to his hands, 
and he sat and rocked himself, moan- 
ing. His crime—the crime which he 
had sought to forget by drenching him- 
self with cheap whisky—had at last 
found him out. It was terrible. It was 
the more terrible that the revelation had 
come to the Captain, for in his later, 
sterner years, the Captain was a very 
law-abiding man. Doubtless he would 
turn Tim over to the police at once. 

For a moment the Captain stood and 
looked down at the shaken drunkard. 
There was no pity in his eyes—only 
contempt. He had uo use for a man 
like this man. He himself loved 
whisky; in his youth he had drunk a 
great deal of it. But he had quit it 
overnight, suffering the pangs of a 
doomed soul by doing so, but doing so 
nevertheless. If he had done it, any 
man could do it. That was his creed. 

However, he put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a quarter. For a 
moment he held it, and it was a toss of 
the coin whether he would hand it to 
Tim or return it to the pocket. 
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“Here,” he said at last. 

Tim looked up. The Captain was 
holding the quarter out to him. Tim 
rose and clutched the coin from the 
Captain’s fingers. 

“Thank ye, Cap,” he 
“Thank ye. I need it bad 
you goin’ to do about me? 
to tell the police?” 

The Captain turned toward the door 
of the station. He had had his hard 
jest, and he was satisfied. 

“That wasn’t Mac’s ghost you see,” 
he said. “It was Mac himself. He 
stopped over with me last night; him 
an’ me used to be pals long ago. He 
was lookin’ for you. Likely he’s up at 
Ol Nick’s now. You better go find 
him—after you blow that quarter.” 

He disappeared into the station, and 
Tim sank back on the bench. Whisky 
was within his reach now, but he had 
to think this moment out at once. Mc- 
Lean, the man he most surely had slain, 
was alive. It was incredible. It was 
impossible. He had killed McLean 
just as the Captain had said. He had 
struck McLean a terrible blow with a 
heavy club and had pushed him off the 
dock. There had not been a bubble 
after he had gone down. 

Yet he must be alive. The Captain, 
brutal though he was, was right about 
things like that. Anything he said a 
man could bank on. And he knew Mc- 
Lean as well as any man alive knew 
him. He could not be mistaken. 


mumbled. 


You goin’ 


FTER a while Tim rose and went 

back along the pier. He entered 
the first saloon he came to, and when 
he emerged from it, his quarter was 
gone. But his stomach was burning 
from the half-pint of whisky which he 
had drunk. Under its influence his 
brain cleared and his courage came back 
a little. If Mae was alive, it was a big 
thing for him. It would lift a terrible 
burden from his conscience. He might 
start life all over again. He was just 
past thirty. 

A stern resolution to go to the bot- 
tom of the mystery came to him then. 
He must see Mac at once and talk to 
him. Then he would know. He went 
back across the bridge. 
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In a few minutes he was in front of 
Old Nick’s Place. He remembered 
then that Nick had told him not to 
come back unless he had money. Old 
Nick would know that he had had sev- 
eral drinks and he would be violent to 
think that Tim had not brought his 
trade to the bar that tolerated him when 
he was without funds. But he had to 
see if Mac was back of that door. 

He turned the knob, pushed the door 
open and stepped inside. His eyes 
swept the room. It was empty save for 
Old Nick behind the bar. Nick looked 
up from the morning paper through 
which he had been audibly spelling his 
way. He jerked his head toward the 
rear room. 

“Guy back there waitin’ for you,” 
Nick said. “He’s flush. Stir up a little 
business if you know when your hide 
aint busted.” 

Tim crossed to the door of the rear 
room. As he put his hand on the knob, 
he could hear his heart hammering in 
his breast. He opened the door and 
stepped into the room, closing the door 
behind him. Then he cried out. Dick 
McLean had risen from a chair before 
a table and was advancing to him. Tim 
fell back against the door, clutching at 
the knob. 

“Don’t be scared,” Dick said pleas- 
antly. “I wont bite you. How’re you 
gettin’ along?” 

Dick was holding out his hand. Tim 
saw, in one glance which covered Dick 
from head to foot, that Dick was not 
only alive but that he was strong and 
whole and very clean. Tim took the 
hand ; it was warm to his touch. 

A revulsion came to Tim’s sick soul 
then. Anger against this prosperous- 
looking man rose in his breast. Why 
hadn’t McLean come before this? Why 
had he let Tim suffer the torments of 
hell itself, while he drifted down to 
where only the dregs of life remained? 

“T thought you was dead,” he said 
sullenly. 

“T aint, though,” Dick laughed. 
“I’m just about the alivest proposition 
ever you see But you’re shakin’, 
man. You need a drink. I know how 
it is. I’m goin’ to help you out of the 
hole you’re in, but I’m goin’ to let you 
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have what you want to drink till you 
get on your feet. Come on to the bar. 
I’m glad to see you again.” 

Tim had another shock at that. He 
was greatly mystified by the way Mac 
was acting. Why, him and Mac had 
never been friends. Just before the 
“murder,” they had been bitter enemies. 
And here was Mac saying he was going 
to help him and offering right now to 
buy him drinks—not a drink but drinks. 
Tim told himself that he felt like he 
had fell heir to a million dollars. 

They went out to the bar. Nick, who 
had been anxiously waiting for the 
whir of the bell summoning him to the 
rear room, cast a black look at Tim. 
But Dick, with a friendly hand on 
Tim’s arm, piloted him up to the bar. 

“Give this man anything he wants— 
the best you got,” Dick said. ‘Have 
whatever you want yourself. Give me 
some seltzer.” 


epee. set out a bottle and glasses on 
the bar. It was a little early in 
the day for him to begin to drink, but 
he would make trade that way if he had 
to. Tim drank greedily four times. 
Then he turned to Dick. 

“Tell Ol’ Nick about that business of 
ours,” he said. ‘‘You can tell it better 
than I can. It’s some yarn, Nick.” 

Nick put his thick arms on the bar 
and leaned toward Dick. Yarn-spinning 
was always good for business. 

“Five years ago,” said Dick, ‘me and 
Tim was sailin’ the lakes together. Tim 
was a good man in them days—and will 
be again, if he sticks along with me. 
.... Well, Tim had a girl—a nice lit- 
tle girl, living up in Port Huron, Mich- 
igan. Every time we stopped there, Tim 
went to see her, and he certainly did 
treat her right. Direct from the boat 
he’d go to her house and never leave till 
it was time for him to go aboard ship. 
And never a bit of drink in his system. 
It was too bad.” He paused a moment 
and sighed. ‘“That’s why I’m back 
here, Tim,” he added, “—because I 
stole that little girl away from you.” 

“She was a nice girl,” Tim said 
huskily. 

“T wasn’t really out to steal Tim’s 
girl,’ Dick went on. “But we was 
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young and lively in them days—Tim 
and me. Yes, Tim and me and poor 
Tommy Welch.” 

“Tommy Welch throwed me down,” 
Tim broke in. ‘Lemme tell you about 
that, Dick. That night I throwed you 
into the drink, Welch was to meet me 
down along the dock and stand by while 
I done it. We knew you was husky, 
and I wasn’t going to take no chances. 
But Welch didn’t show up. I think 
now he had his own eye on that little 
girl. I think he figgered that I’d put 
you out of the way and be afraid to 
come back. Then the decks would be 
clear for him to cop the little girl his- 

' But shoot along, Dick.” 

Tim poured himself another big 
drink of the raw whisky. These hap- 
penings seemed rather remote to him 
now. He was more interested in the 
free drinks which had come to him like 
rain in a desert. The important thing 
was to keep Dick going and not to let 
him finish too soon. 


“§° one night I scooted up to the 
girl’s house ahead of Tim,” Dick 
went on, “and give her a bid to go out 
and see some fun. We took the trolley 
and went up to, Huronia Beach and 
come back and done the picture-shows 
and had a good time generally. I was 
laughing in my sleeve to think of poor 
Tim, waitin’ for his girl. 

“When me and the girl got home, it 
was past eleven. There was no Tim in 
sight. I went down to our boat and 
turned in. Next day Tim was like a 
bear with a sore head. He wouldn't 
speak to me. I just sniggered. I says 
to myself that he would get over it. 
But I didn’t figger how bad he was hit. 
It seemed to be a tife-and-death thing 
with him. And so he laid out to get 
me when we went up to Saginaw. 

“I had been uptown one night and 
had got a few too many under my belt. 
When I got down to the dock, I says to 
myself that I would sit down a bit till 
my head cleared up. I done so, and I 
guess I must have fell into a doze. The 
first thing I remembered there was a 
step behind me, and then—oh me! I 
got a wallop on the head that knocked 
me galley west.” 
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“T hit you as hard as I could,” Tim 
interpolated. “I hated you like a black- 
snake, Dick.” 

“And then I got a kick, and over the 
edge of the dock I went,” said Dick. 
“TI was almost out, but not quite. I 
always been some swimmer, and I had 
sense enough to quit breathin’ as I went 
down, down. Seemed like I never 
would come up, but I did finally, and I 
grabbed hold of the pier and held on 
for dear life. I guess I must have been 
in the water for an hour before I got 
enough stren’th to drag myself out.” 

Tim drank again. His hand was a 
little unsteady, and his forehead was 
moist. 

“Well, I’m glad you didn’t drown, 
Dick,” he said. ‘I’ve suffered enough, 
thinkin’ you did drown. I’ve called 
myself a murderer for five years. This 
mornin’ I thought it was your ghost 
a-walkin’ abroad in the fog, and many 
nights I’ve seemed to see you by my 
bed—when I was in bed But 
what’s all this prosperity stuff, Dick? 
You struck a mine or somethin’ ?” 


i gazed down into the seltzer in 


his glass. His lids veiled the look 
of regret that had come into his eyes. 

“No, Tim,” he slowly answered, “I 
haven’t struck a mine. Three years ago 
I quit the lakes and got a job on a farm 
in Ohio. The feller that run the farm 
was too old to do much. I was a farm- 
boy myself, and I knew the hang of 
things pretty well. I run the farm for 
the old feller till last year. Then he 
died, leavin’ a daughter. I married 
her.” 

“Say, you never see my little girl 
again, did you?” Tim asked. “I’ve 
often wondered about her. She was a 
nice little girl.” 

“T went back there once that summer, 
after you dropped out of sight,” Dick 
replied heavily. “I thought maybe she 
might have had word of you. They said 
she was dead. They said when she 
never heard from you again, Tim, she 
kind of went to the bad. They didn’t 
know as she committed suicide, but they 
talked that way It’s been a bur- 
den to me, Tim, thinking how I wrecked 
two lives by takin’ that little flyer that 
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night. When a man gets away from the 
booze and gets out in the quiet of the 
country and then marries a good woman, 
he can see his past life a-goin’ along in 
front of him like a parade. He can’t 
understand some of the things he used 
to do.” 

“It’s a reg’lar circus-parade for most 
folks, I guess,’”’ said Old Nick. 

“And after I got married,” Dick went 
on, “the thing come home to me pretty 
hard. My wife is such a good woman. 
A-man couldn’t be married to her and 
not want to make up for whatever he 
done in the past. So I up and told her 
this whole business, about like I been 
tellin’ it to you men here. And she says 
to me to go and find you if I could, and 
try to put you on your feet. That’s why 
I’m here, Tim. My wife says to find 
you and bring you home with me. She 
says you'll have a doctor or whatever 
you need to get away from the booze. 
She wants you to take up your life, 
Tim, where you left it off when I put 
the thought of murder into your heart 
and sent you on the road to ruin. 

“We aint rich, my wife an’ me, but 
we make a decent livin’. The farm is 
hern, all clear, and prices has been good 
this year. 

‘‘We banked about seven hundred dol- 
lars on our potatoes an’ onions last fall, 
an’ we got plenty to eat in the cellar till 
garden-stuff begins. There’s lots of 
work there, Tim. You can get a job as 
soon as you get your health back. An’ 
you can stay with us till you’re as strong 
as in them old days. What say?” 


Diels brilliant eyes sought Dick’s and 
held them for a long time. He had 

been homeless and he wanted a home. 
But he would not accept Dick’s offer un- 
less he was, as Dick promised, to. be 
permitted to arrive at a state of sobriety 
by easy stages. He was afraid of the 
sleepless nights and the torturing 
thoughts which a sudden cessation would 
bring. Dick looked back at him calmly. 
He saw that Dick was telling the 
truth. 

“T’ll go you,” he said. 
first move?” 

Dick produced a wallet and extracted 
four ten-dollar bills from it. 


“What’s the 
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“Go uptown and get cleaned up,” he 
said. ‘Then buy yourself some clothes. 
Come back in as good shape as you 
can.” 

Something far down in Tim’s soul 
stirred. It was probably that something 
which had led him to love the nice little 
girl. It might have been that something 
which had led him to try to slay the 
man who had treated the girl lightly in 
a mock love-affair. 

“T’ll go you, Dick,” he said huskily. 
“Sometime I’ll pay you back. You'll 
see.” 

He took the money and found a safe 
place for it in one of his ragged pockets. 
He had one more drink and left. 

“You kin kiss that roll good-by,” said 
Old Nick cynically. 

Dick loafed in the barroom for three 
hours. He bought drinks for such as 
came in. Old Nick, believing the play 
was played out and the spasm of unex- 
pected business about to end, taunted 
Dick every now and then. Dick re- 
mained unruffied. 


was near noon when Tim opened 
the door and stepped into the room. 
He was bathed and shaved and bar- 
bered, and he wore new clothing from 


crown to toe. And he was not quite so 
drunk as he had been when he left. 

“Think I wasn’t comin’ back?” he 
asked. “I’d been here an hour ago, but 
when I got all through with this busi- 
ness I got hungry all of a sudden—hun- 
gry like I amt been in a long time. I 
went into a swell place and eat till I 
was black in the face. The waiter said 
‘sir’ to me an’ I tipped him a quarter. 
Dick, I feel like a new man. I’ll buy 
me an’ Old Nick a good drink, an’ then 
we'll be on our way. Come on, Nick. 
I got the price.” 

Nick served him in a way which was 
balm to Tim’s soul. 

“And now,” said Tim, “let’s go.” 

His eyes swept the dirty room and 
the greasy bar and came to Old Nick’s 
face. He saluted Old Nick, with mock- 
ery lighting his face. 

“By-o, you devil!” he said. “By-o!” 

With Dick at his heels he passed 
through Old Nick’s door for the last 
time. The two came out on River 
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Street and headed for the railroad sta- 
tion. In front of a saloon Tim stopped. 

“How far is the nearest saloon to you 
where you live, Dick?” he asked. 

“Two miles,” said Dick. “We got 
horses. You can get what you want 
any time.” ; 

“Right-o,” Tim said jovially. “We'll 
go in here and I’ll shoot two. I’ll take 
a pint with me for the trip. It’s my 
treat, Dick.” 

He drank the two drinks and put the 
pint into his pocket. Then he suddenly 
turned and put a hand on Dick’s arm. 

“As soon as I get on my feet back 
there, I’ll pay you that forty,” he said 
solemnly. “And I’ll pay you for every- 
thing else you put up for. I got a 
feelin’ I’m comin’ out of this all right.” 

Dick looked at his watch. 

“We got an hour till train-time,” he 
said. “Get a bottle of beer and we'll 
sit at a table while you sip it. I’m 
tired.” 

While Tim waited for the beer, Dick 
walked over to a table and sat down. 
He looked tired all of a sudden. 

So! The thing was accomplished. 
And here at the end the burden was his 
own. The nice little girl was sleeping 
the sleep of the undisturbed. His wife 
—that sweet woman back home—was 
waiting to extend a helping hand to 
Tim. Tim was on the way to get his 
feet under him. Tim and his wife had 
heard his story and believed it. They 
would never hear the true version from 
him. , 

No one knew that Tim Gregg was 
really a murderer—no one knew but 
Dick himself. For Dick had been sit- 
ting in the shadow of a lumber-pile 
when Tommy Welch had staggered 
down to the dock that night and had sat 
down to let his head clear while he 
waited for Tim to come. No one but 
Dick had seen Tim steal up behind 
Tommy, strike that terrific blow and 
push Tommy into the water, where 
Tommy sank with never a_ bubble 
rising. 

No one knew anything about the fear- 
ful mistake Tim had made there in the 
dark—no one except Dick, whose trifling 
had roused the murder-instinct in Tim 
Gregg’s breast. 
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BETHUEL BRONSON UNDERTAKES TO 
MAKE HIS DAUGHTER PAY—‘‘TO THE 


By Thomas 


-—» ||F you stand on the summit of 

| Big Knob Hill and_ look 
|__*__] away in any direction,—north, 
south, east or west,—you will see great 
stretches of pine and hemlock and tama- 
rack, ending only where the horizon 
hems in the sea of waving green tops. 
Here and there you will discover clear- 
ings, and in the center of each such 
clearing you will behold lazy purls of 
smoke and quick white spurts of steam. 
These mark the many sawmills, to feed 
whose seemingly insatiable maws the 
cleared spaces yearly widen and the yel- 
low sawdust-heaps show larger and 
larger against the dull green background. 

Also, at the foot of Great Knob Hill, 
nestling close to it like some toy village 
when seen from such an elevation, you 
will discern a little town with a freight- 
yard wholly out of proportion to its size. 
There are miles of track in that freight- 
yard, and hundreds of cars either loaded 
with lumber or waiting to be so loaded. 
Fussy little switch-engines pant and 
pound to and fro. The spicy smell of 
thousands of seasoning lumber-piles 
drifts up to your perch. 

And standing thus on top of Great 
Knob, all that your eye beholds—the 
pines and hemlocks and tamaracks even 
to the horizon and beyond it, the saw- 
mills, the town, the freight-yards and 
the very railroad itself—is the property 
of Bethuel Bronson. 

Years ago, in the lean days of his 
youth, Bethuel Bronson stumbled into 
one of the many lumber-camps on Black 
River, applied for a job and got it. For 
three weeks he had been applying for 
work at one camp after another. It had 
been one of those years when there were 
more men than jobs. At every camp he 
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had received the same answer: “Full 
up!” For over two weeks his under- 
nourished body had seemed to be slowly 
congealing with the cold; for the pre- 
vious four days he had been altogether 
too well acquainted with the gnawing 
pangs of ravenous hunger. 

In his bunk that night Bethuel had 
decided never to be hungry again. It 
was a promise to himself he had never 
since broken. From present indications 
there seemed no immediate or future 
danger that he ever would break it. 

Bethuel was now an absolute monarch 
in his own particular realm. He could 
make or unmake men at will. He could 
lift his voice and make several score of 
allied business interests quake in their 
shoes. 


OU would never have dreamed all 
this from his outward appearance. 
Bethuel was insignificant at the first 
casual glance—small, wiry, thin-faced, 
gray as to his sparse hair and the over- 
long goat-beard on his chin. His rusty 
black clothes were always too short at 
the ankles and wrists; the rattle of his 
round cuffs proclaimed them celluloid. 
He had a disagreeable habit of rolling 
ragged and unlighted cigars to and fro 
in his mouth, and of squinting up one 
eye when he looked at you. He spoke 
in short, snapping barks, the words 
seemingly shot out of him like so many 
bullets; and—again like bullets—they 
often tore and maimed and slew. Some 
one once said of him—if I remember 
rightly, it was a man some of whose 
negotiable paper Bethuel held—that if 
you magnified his soul five thousand 
diameters, you would have something 
approaching approximately a pin-point. 
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Near the freight-yards in the little 
town at the foot of Big Knob Hill there 
is a fair-sized brick building with plate- 
glass windows and ornate entrance- 
doors with bronze grille-work and a 
bronze tablet on. either side of the said 
doors, bearing the enlightening informa- 
tion to the world at large: BRONSON 
LUMBER Co. 

In the rear of the building, in an office 
behind the rows and rows of clerks and 
stenographers and accountants of the 
office-force, Bethuel may be found dur- 
ing business hours almost any day, 
rolling his tattered cigar across his thin 
lips, rustling many papers and now and 
again firing a volley from his verbal 
gatling-gun at his secretary, a self- 
possessed young woman with a wholly 
businesslike air, at a smaller desk near 
the yawning fireplace. 

So it was, that first really warm day 
of early spring. The windows of Beth- 
uel’s private office were wide open. A 
wisp of breeze, redolent with the spice 
and balsam from the woods and the 
lumber piles, set the shades to flapping 
softly against the panes. The secretary 
was footing up some estimate sheets at 
her desk. Bethuel had opened a dark- 
blue envelope that lay on his blotter. 
The dark-blue envelopes were the only 
ones in his mail that he opened per- 
sonally. Out of the envelope Bethuel 
drew a sheet of paper of the same dark- 
blue color. 

It contained but a few brief type- 
written lines. Bethuel scowled as he 
read them: 


J’s illness seems to be serious. Young 
doctor from Neighborhood Dispensary 
has ordered her to hospital. Strong 
possibilities of fatal consequences, but 
best of care may save her. I’ve stalled 
them on the hospital proposition until I 
hear from you. Advise by wire. 


ETHUEL was clearly perturbed by 
the lines he had just read. His 
course of immediate procedure showed 
that quite plainly. In the first place he 
impatiently pushed aside some highly 
important papers that the secretary had 
placed on the desk for his attention, and 
read the words on the dark-blue sheet 
again. Next he struck a match and com- 
mitted premeditated arson on the ragged 
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cigar between his lips—something he 
never did unless he was wrestling with 
some wholly disturbing problem. After 
this he blew three huge clouds of smoke 
from one down-drawn corner of his 
mouth and three corresponding showers 
of sparks from the tattered end of the 
cigar, and said “This wont do!” so ex- 
plosively that the secretary jumped ner- 
vously, dropped her pencil and whirled 
about for instant action. 

Whenever Bethuel Bronson said 
“This wont do!” in that particular tone 
of voice, things were due to happen. 
They happened without delay. Bethuel 
let go another smoke-cloud and pyrotech- 
nic display and thumped the corner of 
the desk. 


“A wire to Dr. Robert Corbin, another 
to Dr. Albert Griswold, another to Dr. 
Lars Jorensen. Same wording to each. 
Tell ’em to go to Suite 24, 196 Green- 
wich St., Mrs. Cruthers, do all they can. 
Another wire to S. V. Stevens, Hotel 
Walpole. Send him transcripts of the 
other wires. Say they speak for them- 
selves. Tell him to spare no expense. 
Also instruct him to wire reports every 
four hours, day and night. Tell him, 
too, to get flowers and all the rest of it.” 


Bethuel swung about as if in so far 
as he was concerned the matter was 
closed. He picked up the highly im- 
portant papers that needed his attention. 
He began to run them through. But 
the secretary noticed that the frayed 
cigar was still sending out reeking clouds 
of smoke and intermittent volleys of live 
cinders. Also, out of the tail of her 
eye, she had read the contents of that 
dark-blue sheet as it lay spread out be- 
fore Bethuel. She had seen those blue 
envelopes coming every day, or even two 
or three times a day, for the past two 
years. Although she had never once 
opened one, she knew whom they were 
from and what sort of information they 
contained. She knew all this partly by 
putting a very obvious two and two to- 
gether and partly by keeping her eyes 
and ears open and her mouth tightly 
shut. 

Of all Bethuel’s many possessions, 
there was only one that he had never 
owned absolutely. That one was his 
daughter Jean—who was as like him in 
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certain mental traits as she was unlike 
him in form and feature. The wildest 
stretch of the imagination would never 
have credited Bethuel with any personal 
pulchritude. Jean was nothing if not 
softly and radiantly beautiful. But 
much of the iron in Bethuel’s make-up 
had also found its way into Jean. At 
twenty she had lost her heart if not her 
head to the orchestra leader at a big 
summer hotel not a thousand miles dis- 
tant from Big Knob Hill. 

Trouble had followed fast and 
furious. ~The affair had come to Beth- 
uel’s ears. There had followed a stormy 
interview with his daughter, a hasty 
marriage two nights later at an unsavory 
little Gretna Green just beyond the State 
line, a letter to Bethuel that was torn 
up, furious pacings up and down his 
chamber one whole livelong night, and 
threats, coupled with certain bitter 
stampings and fist-shakings, that Jean 
should pay to the last farthing. 

Then things had gone on quite as 
usual with him. For two years he heard 
nothing. But he had smiled grimly 
when one day his secretary laid unfolded 
on his desk a letter from Jean—a letter 
at once pathetically unyielding and yet 
touchingly beseeching. Her husband 
was ill; they were very poor; nothing 
but this— 

She might just as well not have writ- 
ten it, save for the amusement, the 
grim satisfaction, it had seemed to 
afford Bethuel. That very day a close- 
mouthed young man of the office-force 
had taken his departure. Supposedly he 
had resigned to accept a better posi- 
tion in the city. The blue envelopes had 
begun to come and to afford Bethuel 
more of the same grim amusement and 
satisfaction. And the secretary had 
added her first two and two together 
and got the usual resultant four. 


T was just quarter-past nine when the 

secretary filed her four messages at 
the ticket-office of the little railroad- 
station. There being several matters of 
more than usual import pending at the 
office of the Bronson Lumber Company 
that morning, it was natural that she 
should hurry back there. But strangely 
enough, instead of going directly back, 
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she crossed the tracks in the busy freight- 
yard, climbed a little hill and passed 
between two great stone gate-posts sur- 
mounted by rampant dragons carved in 
the red sandstone, into parklike grounds 
where a huge granite house loomed 
among the towering old shade-trees. 

A moment later she was standing at 
the door of the house. She was saying to 
the trim maid who had opened it: 

“Please tell Mrs. Bronson that Miss 
Waite would like to see her for just a 
moment, and at once.” 

The switch-engines in the freight-yard 
puffed and rattled and bumped their 
strings of cars onto the various spur- 
tracks. The secretary in the very cold 
and very formal reception-room of the 
big granite house glanced nervously at 
her watch and wondered how much of 
these lost minutes she could make up by 
taking the short-cut back to the office 
through the upper end of the yards 
where the tracks were thickest, and by 
running most of the way. 

And then footsteps sounded on the 
wide stairs, and some one came through 
the door, and the very cold and very 
formal reception-room seemed to grow 
warmer and less forbidding. 

Mrs. Bronson stood there smiling at 
the secretary. She was small and gray 
and wrinkled, but withal there was 
something very motherly and lovable 
about her. Something wistful and tired 
about the eyes spoke of weariness and 
defeat and lost hopes. ‘There was no 
doubt whatever that she was one of the 
possessions that Bethuel Bronson owned 
absolutely—owned body and soul. 

The secretary came out of her chair 
with all the uneasy haste of a truant 
schoolboy. 

“T just stopped in here a minute,” the 
secretary explained, “to tell you, Mrs. 
Bronson, that Jean—your daughter is 
ill. Mr. Bronson got word this morn- 
ing. And he’s sent the very best doctors 
to her and also sent order to—to a 
representative of his in the city that 
everything is to be done for her and no 
expense spared. I thought you ought to 
know; so I risked his displeasure by 
coming here to tell you.” 

Whatever it was she had risked, or 
whatever the penalty for it might be, the 
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secretary felt she was amply repaid as 
she watched the other woman’s face. 
Mrs. Bronson tried to take the news 
calmly, as if it were the thing she would 
expect of her husband under the circum- 
stances. But a great, glad, telltale light 
came into her eyes and suddenly faded 
because the eyes grew dim with tears. 
She reached for the secretary’s hand, and 
her own hand was trembling. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she said. 
“Thank you—oh, so much!” 

The secretary again glanced uneasily 
at her watch and edged toward the 
door. 

“They are very busy at the office this 
morning,” she mumbled. “I must hurry 
back.” 

At the threshold Mrs. Bronson quite 
unexpectedly kissed the businesslike sec- 
retary full on the lips. 

“You have made me very happy,” she 
heard Mrs. Bronson saying as she hur- 
ried down the steps. 


‘VEN by taking the short-cut through 
the upper end of the yard and 
running practically every step of the 
way back, the secretary was late enough 
to make her delay quite noticeable. She 
was a very good and a very businesslike 
secretary, however, and things like this 
occurred infrequently enough to make 
them almost negligible. 

The secretary fell to work. But not 
until she had noticed Bethuel’s cigar 
was once more the dead, tattered weed 
he usually rolled about in his mouth, 
and that Bethuel was his usual, cold, 
passive, unperturbed self once more. 

When the noon whistles were blow- 
ing, Bethuel got stiffly up from the desk 
and reached for an old stiff hat of a 
long-obsolete vintage. He slouched 
across the upper end of the freight- 
yards, climbed a low wall and gained the 
trim grounds about the big granite house. 

Bethuel’s midday meal had always 
been dinner ; so, call it by whatever name 
the members of his household might 
choose, it was still dinner to him. 

All during that stiff meal in the big, 
dark dining-room, wainscoted nearly to 
the ceiling with carved panels of black 
walnut, he noticed his wife’s almost ob- 
trusive solicitude for his comfort. It 
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struck him, too, that she seemed several 
times on the verge of confiding some- 
thing to him. But it was not until he 
was headed back to the office, his hand 
on the knob of the front door, that she 
seemed to find the courage she sought. 

“Pa,” said Mrs. Bronson (she hadn't 
called him “Pa” for years, he reflected), 
“T knew it all the time. I was sure you’d 
do it when the pinch came.” 

“Knew I’d do what when the pinch 
came ?”’ he barked. 

“Help Jean, as you’ve done,” she said. 

He stood looking fixedly at her. He 
said nothing. 

“It came to me that you’d heard she 
was sick, and that you’d sent doctors 
and given the word that no expense was 
to be spared,” she hurried on. 

He took a step toward her. His chin 
was thrust out. The goatlike beard 
fairly wagged. Whatever else she might 
have intended to say died in her throat. 

“She’s sick—yes, quite right,” came 
the rattle of his bulletlike words. “‘Dan- 
gerously sick. I’ve sent doctors—yes, 
right again. I'll spend my last cent to 
save her, to put her on her feet again. 
Quite right! I'll do all that. Why? 

“She hasn’t paid yet—not enough. 
Dying now’s too easy a way out of it for 
her. She’s got to pay more. She’s got 
to get well if it’s a possible thing, to 
pay more. She’s got to scrub and slave 
again, just as she’s been grubbing and 
slaving for the past two years to support 
that no-good invalid she’s married. I 
said she should pay to the last farthing. 
She shall!” 

His wife drew away from him. She 
shrank back against the wall, as from 
some unclean thing. 


A> just four o’clock that afternoon 

the secretary laid the telegram on 
Bethuel’s blotter. Telegrams not being 
incased in blue envelopes, the secretary 
had opened it. It was unfolded as she 
spread it before him, and so he read the 
words at the first glance. 


Jean died at two this Pp. M. 


A half-hour later Bethuel found him- 
self stumbling across the tracks of the 
freight-yard, the yellow sheet of the 
telegram still crumpled in his fist. A 
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brakeman on top of a lumber-loaded flat- 
car let out a wild yell, and Bethuel 
jumped just in time to save himself 
from being run down by the string of 
cars a switch-engine was backing down 
that particular track. A moment later 
he was cursing that brakeman under his 
breath, wishing most devoutly he either 
hadn’t been on that carload of lumber 
or else that he’d held his peace. More- 
over, Bethuel’s knees shook as he climbed 
the low stone wall, as he had climbed it 
a few hours earlier. But outwardly he 
was his usual cold, contained self when 
he opened the front door. 

He went to a small and cozy living- 
room at the right, where his wife was 
often to be found afternoons, because 
the afternoon sun streamed into those 
particular windows. Mrs. Bronson, 
however, was not there. So he went up- 
stairs to her sewing-room, only to find 
it empty. 

“Bess!” he called sharply, and getting 
no answer, he tried again: ‘“‘Bess!” 

Somewhere down this upper hall a 
door opened. 

“Yes,” said a colorless voice. 
here—in my room.” 

Bethuel went thither. The bed, the 
chairs, the couch, were covered with 
wearing apparel. More, neatly folded, 
lay in a trunk that stood by the wall, its 
lid open. 

“I am going away,” she said quietly, 
noting his eyes on the trunk. “I never 
knew you—not fully—until this noon. 
I am going away—to Jean first. I am 
not coming back.” 

He smoothed out the crumpled yellow 
sheet in his hand. He held it out to 
her. She took it, read it without either 
outcry or comment and handed it back. 
She took an armful of folded things 
from the bed and laid them smoothly in 
the trunk. He watched her dully for a 
moment and turned away. She heard the 
door of his own room open and close. 


“T’m 


jt may have been minutes later or hours 
later—she couldn’t have told—that 


she stepped into the hall. The trunk 
was closed and locked. There was a 
traveling bag in one hand. With the 
other she gave a last straightening prod 
to her hat and then buttoned her coat. 
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At the door of her husband’s room 
she paused irresolute, turned away, 
walked to the head of the stairs, paused 
again and retraced her steps. She 
tapped softly on Bethuel’s door. There 
was no response, and so she tapped 
again. She pushed the door open. 

The April sunshine streamed full 
through the windows, and in the golden 
oblong of it she saw her husband, 
kneeling by the bed, crumpled there by 
the bed, his head buried in his arms, the 
yellow sheet of the telegram on the 
coverlet beside him. 

From that huddled figure came the 
sound of gritting teeth. 

“Let this cup pass from me! Let it 
pass from me!” begged a mumbling, 
frightened, childish voice. 

She flung herself on her knees beside 
him. She lifted his head. She smoothed 
the gray hair. 

“Pa!” she begged. ‘Pa! What is it? 
Tell me! Tell me!” 

“She’s dead,” he said thickly. “Jean! 
It’s a judgment on me. It wasn’t as I 
told you to-day. I did it all—I sent 
those wires to do everything for her, 
because I saw a chance I’d been waiting 
for for two years, a chance to help her 
without eating my words. That’s why 
I said what I did to-day, because I 
didn’t want anybody to know I was 
taking back what I said that night she 
was married—not even you. It’s a judg- 
ment on me and my pride. I’ve earned 
it! I deserve it! Go, as you said you 
were going! Leave me! I deserve that 
too !”” 

She reached out a hand for the tele- 
gram, tore it to bits, flung it away. 

“I had that message sent to you,” 
she said. “Jean isn’t dead. I made up 
my mind this noon never to see you 
again after to-day. But before I went, 
I had to know if you were really all 
I thought you. It has served its pur- 
pose, and I’ve got my answer.” 

She pulled off her hat; she- began 
unbuttoning the coat. 

“IT am going to stay now,” she told 
him. 

“No,” he said, putting out a restrain- 
ing hand. “No, you are going just the 
same. On the night train—to Jean. 
And I’m going with you!” 











] WAS working hard, as usual. 


That is to say, in this case, I 
had both my windows open to 
let in the spring perfumes and I was 
sitting sidewise in my chair with my 
legs over one arm of it and my back to 
my typewriter, and I was watching the 
pale green leaves expand on the maple 
twigs in the tree-tops. From time to 
time my mind drifted back to the 
troubadour theme, but it did not do 
much about it. It cerebrated something 
like, “Yes, yes! That’s a bully good 
idea for a story; sometime we'll have 
to do something about it,” and then it 
wandered out of the window, lazily, 
and cerebrated about the tree-tops; but 
I remember that what I particularly 
thought was that I’d either have to get 
a cuspidor or clean my pipe-stem. 
There is something incongruous in 
thinking pleasant thoughts about bud- 
ding spring leaves and at the same time 
gagging on the juice of a too-ripe pipe. 
It is needless to say I am an author. 
A short while ago I was a professor. I 
held the chair of English Literature in 
Aldover College, but Uncle John P. 
Stiles died and left me quite enough 
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money to permit me to exchange the 
necessity of teaching for the ambition 
to improve the percentage of merit in 
recent American literature. Perhaps 
no one knew better than I how much 
the percentage needed lifting. I felt 
I was the man to do it. 

Just then Aunt Mizzy came to the 
head of the attic stairs. 

“John,” she said, “there’s a young 
person in the parlor wants to see you. 
Here is her card.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” I said disgustedly. 
“That’s what knocks the spots off any 
chance of doing good work. Just when 
I get deep into a theme—” 
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“I’m sorry,” said Aunt Mizzy con- 
tritely. “I didn’t hear your typewriter 
clicking, and I thought you were not 
busy.” 

“Now, Auntie,” I said, “I’ve told you 
a thousand times you can’t tell whether 
I’m busy or not by the clicking of my 
typewriter. Writing a thing down is 
only one-tenth of the work of author- 
- ship. Thought, Aunt Mizzy! Planning 
the tale, weaving the plot, arranging 
all the details of—” 

“Well, I dare say you know best,” 
she said with a sigh, “but I do think an 
author ought to write once in a while. 
Do you want to see this young person 
or shall I send her about her busi- 
ness?” 

I walked to the head of the stairs and 

took the card Aunt Mizzy held in her 
hand. I might say that I had come to 
live with Aunt Mizzy on Long Island 
because her home combined the quiet 
of a suburb with the ease of reaching 
the city which is, after all, the great 
literary center of America. So I had 
the attic room fixed as a ; 
studio and bought a com- 
fortable morris-chair and 
set to work. For three 
months I had been working 
on my troubadour story. 
That is to say—well, you 
couldn’t make a person like 
Aunt Mizzy understand. 
She is the sort who expects 
an author to jump out of 
bed, rush to his typewriter 
and have a story completed 
before luncheon. It is the 
very sort of thing that has 
made American literature. 
what it has become. If that 
was all my ambition meant, 
I might as well have re- 
mained a professor. We 
rush our literary grapes to 
market still green—hack 
work! 


THE card said the young 

person waiting in the 
parlor downstairs was Anne 
Carter Montrose. It said 
she lived in Westcote— 
which is where Aunt Mizzy 
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lives and where I work—and that she 
was a “Literary Assistant.” It also 
said “Manuscripts corrected and typed. 
Historical references verified. Library 
searches made. General literary assist- 
ance rendered.” 

“What sort of person is she?” I 
asked. 

“She is a very good looking chit,” 
said Aunt Mizzy; and she added: “She 
had far better be baking bread and 
washing dishes than— She looks 
hungry.” 

“T will see her,” I said in a business- 
like tone. 

“T'll tell her you are coming down,” 
said Aunt Mizzy. 

“I prefer to transact matters con- 
nected with my literary work in my 
proper literary environment,” I said. 
“A business man does not talk business 
in his parlor—he talks it in his office. 
This, Aunt Mizzy, is my office. You 
may send the young person up. Tell 
her, please, that I am very busy and 
that she must be brief.” 

I returned to my room 
and inserted a sheet of pa- 
per in my typewriter. At 
the top I wrote the number 
24, not with any intent to 
deceive, but because I felt, 
in a way, that a typewriter 
with what was apparently 
the twenty-fourth sheet of 
a manuscript in it would 
give the young person the 
proper impression that my 
studio was a busy place and 
that she was interrupting 
me in the midst of my work, 
and that she must be brief. 
To further this, I seated 
myself in my chair and be- 
gan writing rapidly. I write 
on the typewriter with two 
fingers—the first finger of 
each hand—and it is still 
difficult for me to make 
haste, but the machine was 
clicking merrily when Anne 
Carter Montrose mounted 
the attic stairs. I thought it 
well, in case she glanced at 
the sheet in the machine, to 
have the sheet appear to 








She appeared as efficient as I had always thought a literary assistant should be... .. I put on my tortoise-rimmed spectacles. 
I hate the ugly things, but all we writers wear them now. 
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contain that part of a story which might 
naturally appear on page twenty-four 
of a manuscript. I have before me now 
what I hastily wrote while awaiting 
Anne Carter Montrose. It reads: 


24 


aNd ashe sp9ke henry ILarrrabe e 
t7rnwd towardthe trebmling gi$l a d 
said** 88Do n9t beafrzid? I shal 1 n)t 
harm yOu.** tHE wordx see, ed to 
caml her34 she smlied 7p at 


When I had reached this point, Anne 
Carter Montrose reached the top of 
the attic stairs. She hesitated and 
turned her face toward me, and natu- 
rally, I arose. I frowned, as a man 
should when interrupted in the act of 
composition, and picked up her card 
from my typewriter stand. 

“Miss Montrose?” I said question- 
ingly. 


She smiled. I imagined she was 


about twenty, and the moment she 
smiled I felt the utter insufficiency of 
my knowledge of Provence and of the 
history and habits of the troubadours. 
I knew, immediately, where the weak- 


ness in my preparations for writing the 
story lay. I saw I must work into the 
story any number of historical refer- 
ences, and that libraries must be 
searched for days and weeks and per- 
haps even for months to secure them, 
and that they must be verified, and that, 
in fact, I must have expert literary 
assistance, 

“Yes, Iam Miss Montrose,” she said, 
“and you are Mr. John Robinson?” 

The inadequacy of my knowledge of 
the Provencal troubadours and their 
life simply appalled me as she said these 
words in a voice that was like music. 
What I said was: 

“TI shall require all the correcting and 
typing of manuscripts done here in my 
studio, where I can personally super- 
vise the work.” 

“Oh!” she said, in a tone of pleased 
surprise. “Then you do need assist- 
ance. I am so glad. I should never 
have heard of you but for Professor 
Wilkerson. I asked Professor Wilker- 
son if she knew any author who might 
need literary assistance, and she gave 
me your name.” 
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This pleased me. I have a high opin- 
ion of Professor Wilkerson. She is a 
woman of discernment and solid worth. 

“And she said?” I asked, taking a 
dictionary from my morris-chair and 
offering the seat to Anne Carter Mont- 
rose with a scholarly wave of my hand. 

“She said,” replied Miss Montrose, 
“that if any author in the world ever 
needed literary assistance, she imagined 
you were the man.” 

“Professor Wilkerson,” I said se- 
verely, “is sometimes inclined toward 
untimely levity.” And this was true. 
I have known her many years, and 
while I have sometimes been fooled into 
thinking her a woman of discernment 
and solid worth, I can see deeper than 
most and I know she is seldom right in 
her judgments of literature or of men 
in general. I have no great opinion of 
her ability. 

“She said,” continued Anne Carter 
Montrose, “that you were, in a way, a 
beginner, and that while you undoubt- 
edly had great talent, you were sure to 
meet the technical difficulties all be- 
ginners meet.” 

“T have, alas! met them already,” I 
said, “and I am grateful to Professor 
Wilkerson for sending you to me.” And 
this was quite true, for I know of no 
one quicker to recognize genius in mat- 
ters literary than Professor Wilkerson. 
Her well-known solid worth and the 
fact that she is a woman of discernment 
in literary matters entitle her to the 
high position she occupies. 


NNE CARTER MONTROSE sat 

on the extreme edge of my morris- 
chair. This did not give her the appear- 
ance of being uneasy, as it gives a yokel, 
but emphasized her eagerness to be of 
service to me. She seemed to be poised 
there ready to leap at whatever task I 
might propose, and she appeared as effi- 
cient as I had always—from the first 
time I considered the real necessity of a 
literary assistant—thought a literary 
assistant should be. She looked up at 
me and smiled brightly, and while she 
delved into her purse, I put on my tor- 
toise-rimmed spectacles. I hate the 
ugly things, and they make the backs of 
my ears sore, but all we writers wear 
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them now. I think we feel more capable 
of doing really great work when we 
have them on. They seem to say: “We 
are not here for Beauty, but for 
Truth!” It is a noble sentiment for 
spectacles to have. It is possible that 
the literary supremacy held by Eng- 
land so long, and encouraged by the 
use of the monocle, may soon shift to 
America if the supply of tortoise-shell 
rims is not cut short. 

“This is my card of rates,” said Miss 
Montrose, handing me a card. I looked 
at it carefully. 

“They are quite reasonable,” I said. 
She laughed a charming little laugh. 

“Do you always read literary assist- 
ants’ cards of rates upside down?” she 
asked. I suppose the card was upside 
down. I can’t see well through the 
tortoise-rimmed spectacles. I was not 
flustered. 

“T read as well upside down as down- 
side up,” I said severely. “I am, in 
that matter, ambisiderial, if you will 
pardon the word.” 

“Oh, certainly,” she said. I felt she 
was not convinced. 

“It comes from having been a pro- 
fessor of English literature,” I said, 
“walking in front of the students and 
reading what they are writing without 
making them turn it right-side up to 
me. Please understand me: when I 
say your rates are quite reasonable I 
mean it. Now, what are you going to 
charge me for all of your time?” 

She did not giggle. She smiled. 

“The last line on my card of rates—” 
she said, and I removed the tortoise- 
shell spectacles and read the card. Her 
rate for the entire use of her time was 
fair. 

“Very well,” I said, “now that you 
are engaged, you may as well remove 
your hat and we will get to work 
immediately.” 

She seemed surprised. 

“T shall want you for—for two or 
three years,” I said. “Perhaps longer. 
I am engaged on a work of considerable 
importance.” I waved my hand toward 
my typewriter, and she bent forward to 
look at the sheet that was in it. “It is 


entitled,” I added impressively, “ ‘The 
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Troubadour. 
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“A study of their times and works?” 
she asked. “Something historical?” 

“Fiction. I am specializing in fiction. 
I hope to lift American fiction from the 
‘old woman’s money’ class. The work 
on which I am engaged is pure fiction, 
but of course it will be true to historical 
data. The romance—what I may call 
the love-motif—will wind in and out 
among the interesting facts—” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It is a novel. 
And I think you are right. I do not 
believe good work can be done by rush- 
ing three or four novels to press every 
year. The way—” 

“It is,” I said, “to be a short story.” 

“And you want me for two or three 
years! Do you mean you will be two 
or three years doing one short—” 

“IT may be longer,” I said, now that 
she had removed her hat and I had a 
better view of her hair. “I have already 
been several months considering the 
plot of the short story that I have in 
mind.” 

She seemed surprised. 

“It is called ‘The Troubadour,’” I 
said again. 

“That’s a very nice name,” said Anne 
Carter Montrose. 

Well, I admit I was pleased. It was 
gratifying to have a literary expert 
praise my selection of a title. 

“And tell me,” she said in a business- 
like way as she removed her gloves, 
“something about the plot. You might 
show me what you have already writ- 
ten. 

“As yet,” I said, turning the platen 
of my typewriter so the sheet numbered 
“24” clicked out of sight, “I have put 
nothing on paper. It is my custom to 
digest my material thoroughly before 
rushing it upon paper. A few months’ 
calm consideration of a theme—” 

Just here Aunt Mizzy came to the 
head of the stairs. 

“John!” she said sharply. “Luncheon 
is served!” 

Anne arose with a little cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Is it so late!” she exclaimed. “I'll 
return after luncheon.” 

“Aunt Mizzy,” I said, “you will set 
Miss Montrose will 


lunch with us hereafter. She has con- 
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Snowing, and the chilly troubadour with a sad, drawn face, standing first on one foot and then on the other, and blowing his 
fingers to warm them. And then, crouched down beside the wall were the wife and five little children of the troubadour. 
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sented to do some literary assistance 
for me. It will be my custom, here- 
after, to discuss with Miss Montrose at 
luncheon the work to be done during 
the next twenty-four hours. Thus she 
will not be distracted while engaged 
upon her more important duties.” 

“Forever more!” cried Aunt Mizzy, 
but there was something in the stern- 
ness of my glance that silenced her im- 
mediately. 


[ was a very pleasant luncheon—the 

pleasantest I had had in years. We 
talked about a number of things. It 
seemed that Anne had recently gradu- 
ated from college with a degree, and 
the poor child was so eager to make her 
own way. I was the first littérateur 
she had found to assist. Sheehelped 


Aunt Mizzy do the thin white china 
dishes while I took my after-luncheon 
nap. 
“Now,” she said, when we were in 
my studio under the roof again, “we 
must get right to work. First you had 
better tell me the plot of your story.” 


I saw then I had made a mistake in 
taking a nap that day. I should have 
spent the time thinking of a plot. The 
truth is I had imagined I had a plot, but 
when Anne looked at me expectantly 
with her clear gray eyes, I saw I had 
no plot at all. I had no plot, and she 
expected a plot. She wasn’t at all the 
kind of girl to whom one could say he 
had been working up a plot for months 
and then, in an hour, say he had no plot. 
If you told a girl like Anne you had a 
plot, you had to have one-or lose her 
respect. 

The truth is I had not progressed far 
with “The Troubadour.” All I had 
done was to take out my original con- 
ception once in a while and look at it 
and feel that it was a clever conception 
and put it away in the folds of my brain 
again. You see, when I decided to take 
up literature and uplift it, I had had a 
sudden picture of a troubadour. I saw 
a tall stone wall with broken glass set in 
plaster along the top, and a huge iron 
gate, one wing swung open. It was a 
cold and snowy day. That was to get 
the contrast between the supposedly gay 
and festive troubadour and his bleak 
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surroundings. There he stood with a 
small round cap on his head, and a thin 
slashed doublet, and his legs in a sort 
of tights, one leg plain pale blue and the 
other lengthwise striped of red and 
white. Over his back hung his guitar 
or mandolin. or whatever he played 
upon when he sang to the lords and 
ladies. Snowing, and the chilly trouba- 
dour with a sad, drawn face, standing 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
and blowing his fingers to warm them. 

And then, crouched down beside the 
stone wall, seeking shelter from the 
cold wind, were the wife and five little 
children of the troubadour. The young- 
est was about two years old. So there 
was the troubadour—the merry, merry 
troubadour—just ready to enter the 
palace gate to charm the lords and 
ladies with his merry, romantic lays and 
his songs of love and war, and there 
was his wife saying, “John” (or what- 
ever his name was), “can’t we go in 
with you just this once? Little Mike 
had the croup last night, and Josie has 
that bad cough again. Can’t we?” And 
then John says sadly—for he is, after 
all, just an honest family man trying to 
earn his living: “No, Mary, you had 
better not. You know these swell dames 
as well as I do. They don’t stand for 
a troubadour’s family. They like their 
troubadours to be gay, young, unmar- 
ried rakes. You and the kids would 
queer the whole business. Just cuddle 
down under that barberry bush with 
the kids, and I'll try to get a page or 
some one to bring you a piece of pud- 
ding or something.” Then he kisses her 
and sighs, and screws a merry grin onto 
his face and steps into the gateway, 
strumming his musical instrument, and 
strides merrily up to the palace door 
singing : 

Gayly the troubadour tuned his guita- 

ha-har 
As he was hastening home from the 
war, 


HAT was what I had in mind, and 
what happened after he entered the 
palace was the plot of the story. Some- ~ 
thing frightfully pathetic, no doubt, but 
I es never been able to get to it. 
And— 
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“First,” said Anne, “you had better 
tell me the plot of your story.” 

“Yes, of course,” I said. “There’s a 
troubadour—a Provencal troubadour. 


He has a wife and family—five chil- , 


dren, the youngest two. It is 
snowing.” 

“The youngest two,” 
said Anne, “—two years 
old. And the eldest ?” 

“Four,” I said, “— 
four years old.” 

Anne hesitated. “Of 
course,” she said 
thoughtfully, “if the 
eldest was four and the 
youngest was two, the 
other three might be— 
triplets.” 

It was getting very 
warm in my room. [| 
wiped my face with 
my handkerchief. 

“Yes, yes!” I said 
hastily. “ Triplets, 
of course. That’s— 
that’s necessary for 
the plot. Ah—trip- 
lets, and all just 
alike. So much alike 
no one could tell 
them apart.” 

“I see! A 
mistaken iden- 
tity story,” said 
Anne. “Were 
they boys or 
girls?” 

nl h ‘ahaa a h ee 
girls. No, 
boys!” I said. 
“They were 
boys. Only a 
year apart in 
age.” 

I think Anne 
gasped. I saw 
my mistake im- 
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. was surprising whet a pretty mouth she had when she 


best,” I continued, “because that little 

gage of the parents’ love had come dur~ 

ing the early, happy years of their 
wedded life.” 

“How long had the par- 

ents been wedded?” asked 


I thought of my sad- 
, faced troubadour, his hair 
i thinning and only hiding its’ 
}, gray by the use of dyes. 
“Twenty years,” I said - 
promptly. 
“T thought you said the 
eldest child was four,” said 
Anne, © : 
“He was four—he was 
four years old. On his last 
birthday,” I added. 
“But if he was 
born just after they 
were married, and 
they had been mar- 
ried twenty years—”. 
said Anne.” 

ig @ h +? I. 
said. “Oh!. 
ha, -ha! no 
wonder you 
were con- 
fused, Miss 

) Montrose. 

Yes, that 

son—the 

really eldest 

son — was 

his son by 
his first wife. 
That’s it. That’s 
how it was. 
He—the trouba- 
dour—got a di- 
vorce from his 
first wife.” 

‘Did they 
have divorces in 
those days?” 
asked Anne. 





mediately. miled It was prettier when she smiled than when she “I don’t know 
“I shall ex- did not. When she did not smile, it was exceedingly pretty. —that’s what 


pect you to at- 

tend to all such mere details, Miss 
Montrose,” I said coldly. ‘Whenever 
there are triplets in my stories I shall 
expect you to take care of them. But 
the troubadour loved his eldest son 


you'll have to 
look up. So he got a divorce—if they 
had divorces in those days—and he had 
to pay his old wife alimony.” 
“Did they have alimony in those 
days?” 
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“You'll have to look that up. So if 
they had divorces and alimony in those 
days, he got a divorce and paid his 
divorced wife more alimony than he 
could afford and—and then he stopped 
paying it, and the sheriff—” 

“Did they have sheriffs in those—” 

“You'll have to look that up. The 
sheriff was after him all the time. So 
when he entered the palace—” 

“Are you sure they were called pal- 
aces in Provence?” 

“You'll have to look that up. When 
he entered the palace, his eldest son—” 

“What was his name?” 

“T don’t know. You'll have to look 
up some names. But he was there, and 
he did not recognize his father. He 
had been made janitor of the pal—” 

“Did they have janitors in—” 

“You'll have to look that up. If they 
didn’t, look up something they did have. 
So whatever his name was, and what- 
ever job he had around the palace or 
whatever they called the place, he didn’t 
know his father and his father sang a 
song—” 

“What—” 

“You'll have to look up some songs. 
So the father—the troubadour—sang a 
song; and the queen—” 

“Who—” 

“You'll have to look up a queen. The 
queen was really the troubadour’s ex- 
wife, and she ordered the janitor or 
whoever he was to throw the trouba- 
dour out of the palace or whatever it 
was. So he did. He threw him out. 
The troubadour’s own ex-wife, now 
that the poor troubadour was old and 
crack-voiced, ordered the troubadour’s 
own son to throw him out. And the 
troubadour’s own son took the poor 
old man and threw him out—into the 
snow !” 

“Do they have snow in Proven—” 

“You'll have to look that up,” I said 
sternly. “If they don’t, you’ll have to 
arrange to have him thrown out into 
something else.” 


ANNE nodded her head slowly. 

“T think I see,” she said. “I think 
I understand—all except the triplets. 
You said the triplets were necessary for 
the plot.” 


“Did I say that?” 

“Yes, you said that. You said it was 
a mistaken-identity story.” 

“Well, so it was,” I said. “No one 
could tell one triplet from another.” 

“But if the triplets were not in the 
story any more than that, I don’t see 
that it would make any difference 
whether they could be told apart or not. 
Of course, if they played an important 
art—’’ x 

“They did play an important part. 
You see—you see—” I said hastily, “the 
queen had triplets too—sons—sons of - 
the poor old troubadour.” 

es ee 

“And they were so exactly like the 
other set of triplets that no one could 
tell any one of the six from any of the 
rest of the six.” 

“But shouldn’t you think—” 

“Because, for one thing,” I said tri- 
umphantly, “all six were exactly the 
same age.” 

“But if the troubadour was divorced 
so many years before—” 

“He was,” I said, “—eighteen years 
before. He had journeyed into Cata-’ 
lonia, Aragon and northern Italy. He 
had not seen his ex-wife for eighteen 
long, sad years.” 

“Then the ‘triplets couldn’t be the 
same age as the other triplets,” Anne 
began. 

“That is-a mere detail,” I said. 
“You'll have to attend to that. I can’t 
be bothered with arranging all the mere: 
details. Dates and years and ages and 
such things will be left to you. You’re 
employed to take care of them. You 
must verify all triplets and correct their 
ages—and furnish them with names.” 

“But I don’t see,” said Anne, “what 
use there is in having the triplets all 
identical in appearance if nothing else 
happens.” 

“But something else does happen,” I 
said cheerfully. “When the poor old 
troubadour is thrown out and returns 
. his family, the queen sees the trip- 
ets—”’ 

“Whose triplets ?” 

“Her own triplets. She sees them 
and she is perplexed. She does not 
know whether they are her own or the 
other set. She can’t tell. It preys on 
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her mind and she thinks they are the 
other set.” 

“But why should she?” asked Anne. 

“Why shouldn’t she? Didn't I tell 
you all six were exactly alike?” 

“Yes, but she hadn’t seen the others. 
She didn’t know that there were any 
others.” 

“That is a mere detail. You'll have 
to arrange that.” 

“Very well! Then what does she do? 
Does she send for the other set?” 

“That is a mere detail. You'll have 
to arrange that.” 

“But, even if she does send for the 
other three and they are mixed, what 
happens ?” 

“That is a mere detail, Miss Mont- 
rose; you will have to arrange that.” 

She looked at me a moment, and then 
she laughed. 

“It seems to me,” she said pleasantly, 
“that what you want is a collaborator.” 

I looked at her. It was surprising 
what a pretty mouth she had when she 
smiled. I can only express its pretti- 
ness by saying it was prettier when she 
smiled than when she did not. When 
she did not smile, it was exceedingly 
pretty. 

“IT thought you understood that,” I 
said. ‘Did I not mention that what I 
wanted was a collaborator?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“That,” I said, “is a mere detail. I 
expect you to attend to all details. 
Hereafter, let that be understood, 
please. And-now,” I added, “I am go- 
ing to take my afternoon constitutional. 
You can use this typewriter. It is a 
very good one. You may write out 
what I have told you, putting it in as 
good shape as you can. You may go 
home when you feel fatigued, and I 
shall expect you to-morrow morning. 
At ten? Very good. And if—” 

“Ves oe 

“If you feel inclined to make any 
changes in the plot, don’t hesitate. If— 
if the triplets give you any trouble, 
eliminate them. Eliminate anything 
that gives you trouble. I’d like,” I said 
hesitatingly, “to keep the troubadour 
and the snow. I’m fond of them.” 

“I think,” said Anne as she briskly 
seated herself at the typewriter, “T’ll 
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keep his wife and a couple of the chil- 
dren, too. I rather like them.” 

“Thank you,” I said gratefully, and I 
went out and down the stairs. I 
stopped below-stairs to ask Aunt Mizzy 
to send up a pitcher of lemonade and a 
few cakes, and then went out. 

I was very warm, warmer than the 
day seemed to justify. Somehow I felt 
rather foolish. As I reviewed the plot 
I had explained to Anne, I saw it was 
not what she had had a right to expect 
from me. It was weak in spots. I was 
especially ashamed of the triplets. I 
turned hot when I thought of them. 
When I came in again, Anne had gone. 

“How does the young woman do?” 
asked Aunt Mizzy. 

“T think,” I said, “I can whip her into 
shape in time.” 

“She comes of a very good family,” 
said Aunt Mizzy. “She has pretty 
ways.” 

I think I misunderstood Aunt Mizzy. 

“T did not notice her waist,” I said 
more or less severely. “I did not em- 
ploy her on account of her looks.” 

“Didn’t you, now!” said Aunt Mizzy. 


. I ‘HE next morning I reached my 
studio earlier than usual and passed 
an impatient hour waiting for Anne. 
She was worth waiting for, for she 
came with bright eyes and glowing face. 
“Good morning!” she said, and ac- 
tually shook hands with me. She has 
a soft, warm hand, but it is firm, and 
her upper arm is strong, I noticed that 
when she pulled her hand away. “Good 
morning! I have had such a delightful 
time working on ‘The Troubadour,’ and 
it is all done!” 

“Done!” I cried, quite aghast. “Why 
—why, I hoped it would be years and 
years and years before we— You 
aren’t going to stop coming, are you?” 

She ignored this. 

“I made a few changes,” she said, 
“in the unimportant details, of course. 
The triplets—I thought you would like 
the triplets left out. Triplets are such 
a care—especially two sets of them.” 

“Quite right!” I said promptly. “I 
was thinking, myself, that the triplets 
were unnecessary.” 

“I knew you would think so,” she 
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Aunt Mizzy put her head above the stair-railing and motioned to me 


thought. 


said, smiling. “And the queen—she 
was only a detail. I knew you wouldn’t 
think well of a troubadour’s wife be- 
coming a queen, when you thought it 
over. So I left her out.” 

“I’m glad you did,” I said. “I never 
quite liked her.” 

“So, of.course, I had to leave out the 
janitor-son.” 

“Of course,” I said. 
need him at all.” 

“And the troubadour himself—” 

“He was quite unnecessary—” I be- 
gan, but she stopped me. 

“You mean it was quite unnecessary 
to have him old and gray-haired,” she 
corrected, and that was, of course, what 


“He—we don’t 








“John,” she said, “it is better than I 
She is one of the Montroses of Newtown.” 


I had meant. “So I made him young— 
not too young—just young enough— 
perhaps twenty-eight. And his wife 
was a sweet, pitiable young thing. I 
left out one of the other children.” 

“A mere minor detail,” I agreed. 

“And the snow. The snow was 
rather melodramatic, wasn’t it?” 

“Far too melodramatic!” I agreed. 

“Your idea was such a good one— 
the idea of having the poor wife crouch- 
ing by the gate with her child at her 
breast, and the chill wind blowing, 
while the weary troubadour assumed a 
joyous manner and walked to the portal, 
strumming his guitar—it seemed a pity 
to spoil it with a cumbersome plot.’ 





THE TROUBADOUR 


“Plots ruin more stories—” 

“And yet the idea seemed so slight 
for a long short story.” 

“My idea of the ideal tale,” I said 
promptly, “is the conte—something of 
two thousand words.” 

“But of course,” said Anne, “the 
troubadours were such men of song 
that you naturally think in song when 
you think of them.” 

“That’s it!” I exclaimed. 
and poetry—” 

“So I knew you wouldn’t wish to be 
bothered with unimportant details, and 
I tacked on a few rhymes, and—” 


“Music 


SHE laid the manuscript on my type- 
writer-stand, I picked it up and 
glanced at it, or almost at it. At least 
I glanced past it. At any rate, I saw 
what a dainty little foot Anne had. 

“It is very beautiful,” I said. I was 
thinking of her foot. “Yes,” I said, “it 
is very charming.” I was filled with de- 
light that she was so beautif—that she 
had succeeded so well in carrying out 
my exact intention in the treatment of 
“The Troubadour.” I felt a great glow 
of gratitude. I hardly knew how to 
express my appreciation. I turned to 
her and grasped her hand impulsively. 
“Thank you! Thank you!” I exclaimed. 

It was April, and the pale green 
leaves were spreading in the tree-tops. 
After a while Anne drew her hand 
gently out of mine and she looked down, 
and her cheeks were pink. 

“I think,” she said, and it seemed to 
me reluctantly, “that—that now that I 
have completed my work on ‘The Trou- 
badour,’ I had better go.” 

“Go?” I cried. “Go? But you can’t 
go. All my life I have been waiting for 
—for a competent literary assistant. I 
can’t let you go. Why, we haven’t be- 
gun yet. The work I have planned—” 

“Oh!” she said. “If you have planned 
more work—” 

“Of course I have!” I exclaimed. 
“T’ll need you for years and years. The 
work I have planned—my great work—~ 
the real object of my literary career—” 

“T didn’t know you had planned any- 
thing else,” said Anne, and she ven- 
tured a glance at my face. 
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“Oh, yes,” I prevaricated brazenly. 
“I have had it in mind for years. It 
is—~”’ 

I had to think of a great life-work 
suddenly. It must not be anything like 
a “Troubadour” that could be con- 
densed into an afternoon and three 
eight-line verses. 

“It is a history,” I said. 

“Of what?” asked Anne, 

It was April (no, I have said that). 
The pale green leaves (no, I have said 
that, too). I think it was Anne’s eyes 
and Anne’s hair and Anne’s little hand 
and Anne’s foot and Anne’s mouth and 
just altogether Anne that gave me the 
great inspiration. Without them I 
might have pottered along with petty 
contes and short stories and unimpor- 
tant works all my life. But it was April, 
even if I have said it before, and the 
pale green leaves were opening on the 
tree-tops, no matter how many times it 
had been said, and Anne was Anne, and 
the inspiration came all in an instant. 

“A History of the World,” I said in- 
stantly. “In eighteen volumes. Eight- 
een big, thick volumes! From the 
Creation to the middle of the twentieth 
century.” 

“But,” said Anne, “the middle of the 
twentieth century hasn’t come yet.” 

“That is not my fault,” I said se- 
verely. “You can’t blame me for that. 
We will have to work until it does come. 
It is only thirty-five years.” 


UST then Aunt Mizzy put her head 
above the stair railing and motioned 
to me. I went to learn what she 
wanted. She drew me down so she 
could whisper in my ear. 

“John,” she said, “it is better than I 
thought. She is one of the Montroses 
of Newtown.” 

“Aunt Mizzy,” I said, pressing her 
hand, “she may be that now, but she’s . 
going to be one of the Robinsons of 
Westcote.” 

And so it proved. Of course, with 
the courtship and the wedding and all, 
my History of the World has not pro- 
gressed in the least. But that is an un- 
important detail. Anne will have to 
arrange that. 





The 
Other Man's Game 


A STORY OF PASSIONATE POKER— 
WITH A LOT OF VERY HUMAN 
NATURE FOR GOOD MEASURE 


By John Irving Day 


rv EZZUR, if old David Harum 

sf had ever come out to Omaha 
___—__} and tried any of his hoss- 
tradin’, I wouldn’t have left him as 
much as a rope halter. I’m some hoss- 
sharp, sonny, I am.” 

Sneed Stovall spilled a portion of his 
drink on the snowy-white covering of the 
cabaret table as he waved a red, hairy 
paw in gesture. 

Bobby Van Beever showed a set of 
perfect teeth, and a smile spread over his 
handsome face. “Yes, I’ve heard of you 
as a trader before. That’s why I looked 
you up,” he said. His face was once 
more grave as he flicked the ashes from 
his cigarette. 

“Yezzur, son, but you're too late. 
Thash way with you fellers. Git on the 
job in time, Thash way I did. Boy, 
bring us a fresh one.” He grinned in 
friendly fashion at the polite waiter 
who was spreading a needed clean cloth. 
- “They’ll tell you out in Kansas and 
Nebrasky that old Sneed Stovall was on 
the job contractin’ for live-stock before 
Emperor Bill had time te make a grab at 
the Russians’ whiskers. I knowed they’d 
be wantin’ hosses and wantin’ ’em bad. 
Say, son, I had every hoss that was fit to 
tote a soldier or pull a cannon corraled 
before other folks woke up. The last 
carload went away from Omaha last 
week. Let ’em fight, and I don’t care 
who wins, s’long as I cleaned up a hun- 
dred thousand profit selling hosses to 
the bloomin’ Britishers. And now you 
come along a week behind the band- 
wagon and want me to fill your order. 
Wake up, son; it can’t be did.” 











Van Beever listened interestedly as he 
sipped sparingly of his drink. Being 
patient and a good listener helped a lot 
in his particular line of endeavor. To 
use his own expression, he was there on 
the job with the horse-man “to get an 
earful.” His voice was in the pleasant 
tone of a good loser as he replied to his 
somewhat talkative companion. 

“Of course I’m sorry I was late with 
my order, old man, but the idea of a deal 
in horses never occurred to me until I 
chanced to meet a friend just over from 
London, and he put me next to the big 
demand and an order that he had been 
given. Glad’to have met up with you, 
anyway, and hope to see more of you 
while you’re in town. I never was very 
lucky, anyway. Got in a big poker-game 
"way over my head last week and 
dropped a chunk. I’d hopes of getting 
even in this horse-deal, but if you say 
the market has been combed, guess I’d 
better forget it.” 

“Poker, did I hear you say, boy? 
Why, that’s my middle name. I was 
born out on Poker Hill, and a deck of 
playin’ cards was the only picture-book 
I had to play with when I was a kid.” 
Stovall had taken at least enough drink 
to make him boastful. ‘Why, I’d play 
poker for a livin’, if tradin’ hosses wasn’t 
such easy money.” 

“Tt certainly would be a poor living I 
would get out of the game if I had to get 
mine that way.” Bobby’s keen gray eyes 
shone as he smiled back at his talkative 
companion and then turned to gaze about 
on the now fast-filling Rathskeller where 
the after-theater joy-seekers were gath- 
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ering to go on with the dance and let 
their hilarious feelings have full sway. 

“Who’s the beauteous red-bird that 
keeps her eye in this direction?” inquired 
Stovall suddenly. 

‘Why, that’s Miss Rosie Renaud of the 
‘Back to Broadway’ show,” answered 
Van Beever when he had turned to look 
in the direction indicated by his com- 
panion. “And with her is my friend 
Colonel Struthers. He’s one of the 
merry circle I was just talking about, 
that dusted me off in the draw game.” 

While Stovall continued to stare, 
Bobby bowed to his acquaintances, ex- 
cused himself and strode across the 
room to greet them. Having spoken but 
a word to the couple, he turned and beck- 
oned to the horse-man. 

“Sit in with us, stranger,” was the 
hearty invitation of Colonel Struthers 
when Bobby had presented the man from 
Omaha. 

“Let’s all go up to Charley’s, where 
they can dance after hours,” was the 
next invitation of Struthers after the 
lights in the Rathskeller were dimmed 
at the hour for closing called for by 
police order. They went, and the night 
was one long to be remembered by the 
man from further West; time and time 
again he declared he never knew what 
he had been missing. 


, was a tingling of the telephone-bell 
on the table at Stovall’s bedside that 
finally brought him back to life next 
morning. The operator announced that 
Mr. Van Beever would come up if he 
wished to receive him. 

“Send him up,” he directed. 

“Hop in your bath while I order up a 
little of the hair of the dog that bit us 
last night,” commanded Bobby Van 
Beever when he had breezed into the 
rooms with a cheery “Good morning,” 
and lifted the shades to let in the sun- 
light of a perfect day. 

Van Beever chattered of many things 
as they sipped their drink and then de- 
voured their food, which had been or- 
dered to the rooms. It was not until the 
waiter had departed with the remnants 
of the breakfast and they had settled 
down in comfort to smoke that Van 
Beever mentioned “a little proposition” 
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of which he had spoken some hours 
previously. 

“A man that’s just made a fortune 
may not be interested in picking up a few 
loose thousands more,” was the feeler 
first sent out. 

“Not meaning me, I reckon. Never 
saw the time, any more’n Rockefeller, 
when I had enough. Get it out of your 
system.” Stovall closed his eyes as he 
blew a thick cloud of smoke over his 
shoulder. 

“You said last night that poker doesn’t 
owe you anything. Here’s the chance to 
beat the game without taking one chance 
of losing.” 

“T’ve heard of those no-chance-to-lose 
games before, son.” Stovall’s ears were 
pricked, and a slightly suspicious gleam 
was in the eyes that contemplated young 
Mr. Van Beever. 

“T didn’t say you were certain of win- 
ning,” was the easy reply of Van Beever. 
“What I said was that you had a chance 
to win and needn’t take a chance of los- 
ing, if you fall in with what I have to 
suggest. What I want to know first, 
however, is whether, if you do win, we 
split fifty-fifty. I want to get my own 
money back from the crowd that’s got it. 
They have enough more of their own to 
keep an army of spenders going.” 

“That’s no more’n fair. We split 
fifty-fifty—that is, providin’ I fall for it. 
Go ahead and spiel.” 

“Of course, you will give me your 
word that, whether you have anything to 
do with the proposition or not, you will 
keep what I say in the strictest confi- 
dence.” 

“You can count on that,” was the terse 
reply. 

“Such being the case, let’s get down 
to cases.” Bobby was dropping into the 
vernacular. “I already have told you 
that every man in the bunch can afford 
to lose. To start with, there’s Colonel 
Struthers. You met him last night and 
ought to know how little he cares for 
money. He’s got more than a million 
that he sold out mining-interests for, and 
he’s not the fattest of the herd, by any 
means. Then, there’s young Billy Angle, 
whose father left him a half-interest in 
a big State Street emporium, besides a 
couple of million in bonds and that sort 
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of thing. Billy is showing ’em a few 
things about spending, these days. 

“And another of the bunch is Tommy 
Armitage, son of the big packer and 
grain-elevator owner. The old man lets 
Tommy have anything he wants, so long 
as he keeps away from the business and 
doesn’t annoy him with any of his trou- 
bles. Senator Sharpe is the old grouch 
of the party. He retired from politics 
with enough to allow him to indulge any 
whim that strikes him, whether it’s farm- 
ing or owning a racing stable. The Sen- 
ator, I might mention, is about the star 
player of the outfit. Abie Arnheim, the 
lawyer, also plays a fair game when he 
has a winning streak, but the least little 
touch of hard luck, and he loses his head. 
The ones I have mentioned are regulars 
in the game at least twice a week, and 
there’s always a ‘drop-in’ or two to fill 
out.” 

“Well, what about ’em?” broke in 
Stovall, as he bit the end from a fresh 
cigar. 

“Naturally, none of the players carries 
any such amount of currency as ten thou- 
sand dollars, and so the losers simply 
write checks for the amount they are out 
at the end of the game.” Bobby was 
now down to the meat of his argument. 
“The proposition is simple. If you win, 
which you most probably will, you 
pocket your winnings. Should you have 
a stroke of bad luck and lose, you can 
give your check at the finish—” 

“But hold on, boy; my check on the 
Wheat Exchange Bank of Omaha is 
good for more’n a hundred thousand,” 
broke in Stovall with rancor in his tone. 

“Please let me finish, can’t you?” 
Bobby drew his chair closer and assumed 
a confidential pose. “Of course, your 
bank knows all your habits, and they are 
certain to know you are here celebrating. 
All you need to do now is to sit down 
here and write a telegram to your bank 
telling them you are here on a pure and 
simple pleasure trip and have no inten- 
tion of engaging in any business trans- 
action, and that they will kindly refuse 
to honor any check drawn by you for 
any sum exceeding one hundred dollars. 
You can see now where you can’t lose, 
can’t you?” 

“Yes, I see, but I don’t know whether 
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I want any of it or not. I’ve done some 
skin-work, I’ll admit, but I aint welched 
on narry a bet yet.” 

“It wouldn’t exactly be welching,” in- 
sisted Bobby, hurrying to hammer while 
the iron was hot. “You know it is im- 
possible to collect a cent in this State on 
a gambling-bet. You needn’t see any of 
the crowd again in case you make a los- 
ing, but even if you did, you can claim 
that you were drinking and didn’t like 
the look of the game, intimating that you 
suspect some slick work with the cards.” 


SECOND bottle of wine, taken to 
quench the thirst brought on by the 
hearty breakfast, had put the horse-man 
in something of an adventurous mood. 
“Here are some telegraph-blanks on 
your writing-table. I’ll write the mes- 
sage for you.” ~Bobby’s keen eyes had 
seen the hungry look that was coming 
over Stovall. ‘See, here it is; be sure 
it’s worded right and sign it, and I'll call 
for a messenger-boy.” He handed over 
the sheet, on which he had written: 


Wheat National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Am here having a holiday. Until my 
return home, you will please not honor 
any draft drawn by me in excess of one 
hundred dollars. 


Stovall read and reread the message 
while Van Beever was insisting it was 
about one of the cleverest schemes ever 
evolved. There was something suspi- 
ciously like a sigh of relief when the 
horse-man signified his intention of tak- 
ing part in the adventure by signing the 
paper. 

Bobby immediately walked across the 
room to a window facing on the busy 
thoroughfare and gazed across the street 
as he fumbled with the shade, apparently 
raising the curtain to let in more of the 
sunshine. Then he was back with the 
telephone in his hand, and Stovall heard 
the click of the instrument as the receiver 
was lifted from the hook. ‘Please send 
up a telegraph messenger-boy to Room 
909,” was all in the way of conversation 
that came to his ears. 

Presently Bobby handed the message 
and a dollar-bill to a bright-looking 
youngster, wearing a surprisingly clean 
uniform. 
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“Now that part of it is attended to 
and you are all safe,” he said to Stovall 
when they heard the boy’s footsteps pat- 
tering down the hall. 

“What do you say to seeing a ball- 
game? The Cubs open the season here 
this afternoon with the St. Louis team. 
Wont be much of a game, but it’s some- 
thing to do and there'll be a big crowd 
out.” 

With the little business proposition 
under way, the twain left Stovall’s rooms 
and descended to the office, where the 
horse-man was handed a letter by the 
clerk to whom he turned in his key. 

“Aha, and so you are getting letters 
from the ladies,” chided Bobby, whose 
keen eyes had noted the angular feminine 
- handwriting in the address and also 
noted that the letter had been forwarded 
from Stovall’s office at Omaha. Without 
answering the gibe, and while Bobby 
turned to chat with the clerk about Roger 
Bresnahan’s new line-up of the Cubs for 
the afternoon’s game, the visitor read: 


Dear Uncle: 2 

You haven’t been to see us since you 
came to my wedding a year ago. And 
me your only near relative, too! I 
never thought the uncle who gave me 
such a nice present then would forget 
me again right away. You must have 
thought something of me or you 
wouldn’t have given me that nice big 
check. And now, believing that you 
have not really forgot all about us, I 
am going to ask you a great favor. 
First I want to tell you that Bob does 
not even suspect that I am writing 
this—but he has been so worried lately 
over business that I just can’t help but 
write you about it. 

Bob’s partner has not been acting 
right for months. He never did do 
much for the business, but Bob didn’t 
mind working enough for two men be- 
fore we were married. Now he doesn’t 
have scarcely a minute at home. Al- 
though the business is growing all the 
time, Bob’s partner offered to sell out 
all his share yesterday for ten thousand 
dollars. He’s just crazy to buy, but says 
he doesn’t want to ask the bank for 
credit at this time, for some reason or 
other. He hasn’t even spoken about 
the five thousand dollars in bonds that 
Mamma left me, but I am going to 
make him take them, and now I am 
writing to ask you if you wont lend me 
the other five thousand he needs. That’s 
all. You know what the business is, 
and Bob says there is no chance to 
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lose. Also I’ve heard lots of people say 
that it is bound to pay. 
Your loving niece, 
ETHEL MARsDEN. 


“Humph!” grunted Stovall as he care- 
lessly folded the letter and stuffed it 
carelessly into his pocket. 

“You don’t seem enthusiastic over 
your morning mail,” put in Bobby, not- 
ing that his companion had finished read- 
ing. “Does the lady think she’s being 
neglected ?” 

“Oh, same old thing,” grunted the 
trader. “Another sure thing to make 
money. Just needs a few thousand to 
put it across.” 


CHEERFUL bandit, clothed in a 

uniform not unlike that so many 
times described by the war-correspond- . 
ents as worn by the Kaiser’s soldiers, 
took possession of Stovall and Bobby as 
soon as they had reached the street and 
herded them into his waiting taxi. 

“Stop in front of the Board of Trade; 
want to pick up a friend,” Bobby or- 
dered the driver as he took his seat. 
“Senator Sharpe has been downtown on 
a little business to-day and will want to 
go out to the game,” he explained to his 
guest. “He’s an old grouch and not 
always the best company on tap, but I 
guess we can stand him for one after- 
noon. Besides, he’s one of the poker- 
crowd, and you'll want to meet him, any- 
way.” 

On first meeting, Senator Sharpe 
failed to prove himself the chronic 
grouch Bobby Van Beever had made him 
out. Stovall even sized him up as rather 
a cheerful old pirate after the Senator 
had voiced one or two of his own senti- 
ments as they bowled along toward the 
ball-grounds. 


ARRIVED at the ball-park, they 
made their way to Colonel Struth- 
ers’ box, and Stovall was introduced to 
more of Bobby Van Beever’s friends— 
Miss Renaud, Billy Angle and Tommy 
Armitage—a daughter and two sons of 
wealth, they appeared. 
There was a sudden lull in the con- 
versation on all sides as the umpire held 


up his hand to announce the batteries of 


the opposing tedms. Immediately the 
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sides took their stations, however, Armi- 
tage and Angle started an argument as 
to the merits of Larry Cheney, who had 
been sent to the pitcher’s-box to work for 
the home team. 

“T’ll bet you, or Armitage either, that 
they don’t get a man to third base on 
Cheney in this inning,” was the quick 
challenge of Billy Angle. 

“T’ll take that for a thou’,” was the 
ready acceptance of Tommy Armitage. 

“Watch me catch one of them smart- 
ies before the game’s over,” whispered 
Senator Sharpe to Stovall. 

“What do you know about a pitcher?” 
yelled Tommy Armitage to the youthful 
Billy as the second man at bat connected 
with one of Cheney’s choicest deliveries. 
There had been a sound like a pistol- 
shot, and the ball went skittering on and 
on almost down to the clubhouse. Be- 
fore it was relayed in to the home plate, 
the visiting batter was sitting on third, 
grinning in derision at the disgusted 
Heinie Zimmerman, who stood guard 
over him. ‘Pay me, Billy Boy!” 

“T’ll give it to you, but I’ll get it back 
before the game’s over,” said Billy Boy 
as he drew forth a dainty morocco- 
backed check-book and filled out a check. 

“T surely do hate to see all this sportin’ 
going on and not be in on it,” remarked 
Stovall to Colonel Struthers later on, 
after the one addressed had just lost a 
modest hundred-dollar wager to one of 
the younger set. “I don’t know the game 
very well, though. I’d rather play some- 
thin’ where I can heel and handle my 
own checks.” 

“How would a little draw or stud suit 
you?” was the “come-back” of Colonel 
Struthers. “All these fellows are keen 
for it. May have a game to-night, if 
they are all agreeable.” 

“T’d asked Mr. Stovall to go to the 
theater,”’ announced Van Beever, “but of 
course—” 

“Let Mr. Stovall suit himself, by all 
means,”’ Struthers hastened to say. “I 
thought he might be looking for a little 
excitement. Let’s leave it go until after 
dinner and see how things shape up.” 


ey the way back downtown after the 
game Senator Sharpe gave no hint 
of the sour disposition which Bobby Van 
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Beever had insisted was his habitual 
frame of mind. 

“The Senator is a good sort, even if I 
do pretend to bait him all the time,” 
Bobby explained to Stovall when the 
subject of discussion had parted from 
them after indulging in a single toddy 
at the bar of Stovall’s hotel. ‘‘We all 
think a lot of the old codger. What do 
you think about taking a crack at the 
game to-night?” 

“One time suits me as well as an- 
other,” Stovall answered. “Just this 
minute I’m thinkin’ more about the feed- 
trough. Your friend Struthers was 
going to telephone here to the hotel after 
dinner, didn’t he say?” 

“That’s right,” assented Bobby. 
“We'll get cleaned up, dine and be ready 
in case he calls.” 

Hungry, after a day in the open air, 
the two conspirators finished a big meal 
and were scarcely ready for the after- 
dinner smoke before there was a call 
over the telephone and Struthers wanted 
to know if they would join the poker- 
party. It was agreed that Stovall and 
Van Beever would join the others after 
the theater instead of making an early 
start. 

After the show, a short ride in a taxi 
brought the pair to what had the appear- 
ance of a magnificent residence on a 
fashionable street of the South Side. 

“This is a private club where only a 
few gentlemen are admitted,” explained 
Bobby as they made their way to the sec- 
ond floor, where they found a little party 
already seated about a regulation poker- 
table. There were two vacant chairs. 

“Hello, Stovall! Glad you came,” 
was the cheerful greeting of Struthers. 
“We've saved a soft seat for you. I be- 
lieve you’ve met everybody here except 
Mr. Arnheim. Mr. Stovall of Omaha, 
Abie. Boy, pour a glass of wine for 
Mr. Stovall and get him a fresh cigar. 
What! you say you’re not going to sit 
in, Bobby? Well, you know your own 
business best. We'd saved a seat for 
you, though. Abie wanted to bring a 
friend, and we told him the game was 
full. We'll have to play six-handed, 
then, unless some one drops in later.” 

“There’s a thousand to start with. We 
settle when the game breaks up,” an- 
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nounced Senator Sharpe, who seemed to 
be acting as banker, as he set a stack of 
varicolored ivory chips in front of the 
newcomer. 

“I hope it’ll be enough to finish with, 
too.” Stovall smiled at his neighbor, as 
he took stock of his counters in expert 
style, noted that the yellow ivories were 
worth a hundred dollars each, with the 
reds at fifty and the whites five dollars 
apiece. “Pretty stiff game, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no, only fifty-dollar limit,” an- 
swered Struthers. ‘‘That’s what we al- 
ways play, excepting sometimes when 
the boys here get a little overheated and 
want to raise the limit to a hundred.” 

“Well, we always play table stakes, 
with no limit, at the Elks Club out 
home,” was the stranger’s reply. “Not 
going to leave us, Van?”—as he noted 
that Bobby had called for his hat and 
stick. 

“Ves, I’m pretty well tired out,” an- 
swered Bobby. “You know I was up 
much earlier than you this morning. I'll 
look you up some time this afternoon. 
The last round here starts at four 
o’clock, and the game breaks up at the 
same hour every morning, no matter 
who’s winner or loser. You'll probably 
want to stay abed late. Good night, 
everybody. Eat ’em up, Stovall.” 

“All jackpots, everybody to the center 
with a white check,” ordered Senator 
Sharpe, master of ceremonies, and the 
game was on. “We only take a white 
check out for the kitty to pay for supper, 
drinks and cigars, when there is a big 
pot worth three hundred or more.” 


“@TOVALL, these cards seem to hate 

you and me,” growled the Senator 
after the game had been going on for 
just an hour and he had helped the vis- 
itor to a fourth stack of chips. “Are 
we going to let these young snipes beat 
us out of our money? Weare a fine pair 
of old dubs if we do. I’ve had to buy 
three times myself.” 

“Maybe our luck will change. We've 
got a long time ahead of us,” was the 
reply of the biggest loser, who seemed in 
no manner distressed over the exasperat- 
ing run of the cards. 

“Did you ever see a guy who could put 
away as much of the juice as that fellow 
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and not keel over?” whispered young 
Angle to his neighbor, while Stovall was 
taking up a freshly filled glass. As he 
drank it, he noticed that both the Sen- 
ator and Struthers glared at the whis- 
perer. 

“T haven’t had a play in a decent pot 
to-night,” broke in Colonel Struthers. 
And he thumped the table impatiently as 
he sized up his stack. “Here I am, even 
to a white chip. I’d rather lose than sit 
here like a knot on a log and never get a 
play. Abie and the youngsters have all 
the luck to-night.” 

“Yesh, it sheems_ sho,” muttered 
Stovall, whose tongue apparently was 
getting thick from too much of. the 
bubbling water. “Gimme some more 
chips. Gimme couple stacks. I’m gonna 
walk round the table and change my 
luck.” This he proceeded to do—with a 
smile instead of a frown on his face, 
however. ‘Bully teal ducks we had for 
supper. Ate three. Nearly got money’s 
worth right there.” As he made his way 
around the table, he paused for a second 
in front of the waiter, who had been in 
constant attendance. The servitor flushed 
as the Westerner looked him in the eye, 
and nervously thrust his hand toward the 
gaping top of his low-cut vest. 

There was no change in the luck, how- 
ever. It seemed that no matter whether 
he held a pair of aces or a pat hand, 
some of the others held just enough to 
beat him. 

“Time to start the last round with the 
limit doubled when your deal comes, 
Stovall,” announced the Senator as he 
consulted his jeweled timepiece. ‘Fat 
chance for us to get even to-night!” 

“Wonder if I can take enough of this 
to make me even?” muttered Stovall as 
he again swallowed his drink at one 
gulp. 

“Drink enough of it, and you'll think 
you’re a winner, anyway,” growled the 
Senator. “Remember the time when I 
could, and wish I could do it again.” 

“This will be the last pot,” announced 
Colonel Struthers, reaching for the deck. 
He had been counting his chips, and as 
he set them down, one of the yellow 
counters slid off the table and dropped 
to the floor. The Colonel and the busy 
waiter almost bumped their heads to- 
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gether as both reached down to get the 
fallen chip; then as the waiter restored 
it to its place on his stack, Struthers 
dexterously flipped the cards around. 

“T’ll open on my first four cards,” 
announced the flippant young Billy 
Angle, flushed with his winnings, as he 
tossed a hundred-dollar chip into the 
pot. 

“Haven’t got much, but I'll take a 
chance and draw to this.” Tommy 
Armitage, next in line, threw another 
yellow on the table. 

“Good night! I’m through,” snapped 
the Senator. 

“It’s the last pot. Let’s make it a 
good one,” was the cheerful proposition 
of Stovall as he threw three yellow 
checks in with the others. “It’s tilted a 
hundred.” 

“T’m out.” Struthers threw his hand 
into the discard with that of Senator 
Sharpe. 

“Mine are not big enough,” announced 
young Armitage, the opener having 
merely thrown in two more chips to stay 
with the two raised hands. 

“Mine are just as good as ever,” 
grinned Abie. He proceeded to reraise 
Stovall, who stood the raise but this time 
refrained from tilting it back to the oth- 
ers. 

“You fellows must have something. 
I’m going to find out.” Billy Angle 
shoved in an extra chip. 

“Thank you. Come again.” And 
Abie doubled the wager of the other. 

Stovall seemingly studied for a few 
seconds and then simply stayed without 
comment. 

“Hurry up and let me deal this hand 
out and go home,” grunted Colonel 
Struthers. Whereupon Billy Angle, who 
looked to be on the point of keeping the 
ball rolling, merely threw in the one chip 
necessary to see the last raise and an- 
nounced that he didn’t care to spoil his 
hand by drawing to it. 

“What, you stop raising with a pat 
hand?” chided Abie. “I need two 
cards.” 

“Same here,” announced Stovall. 

“Fine work,” chirped young Angle. 
“T’ll bet off the limit.” 

“Raise you,” retorted Abie. 

“So will I,” was Stovall’s answer. 
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“Look’s as if I’m gone, but I’ll take 
one more chance you fellows are bluffing 
and call both raises,” was the gloomy 
response of the opener. 

“Then I’ll have to raise Mr. Stovall.” 
And Abie kept smiling. 


NCE more Stovall hesitated for a 

moment as everyone in the party 
eyed him interestedly. Then he threw 
in one chip and called, leaving nothing 
for Armitage to do but follow suit. “I 
know it’s no good,” he remarked as he 
threw three fours and a pair of sevens, 
face up, on the table. 

“Can you beat that for luck?” was the 
commiserating query of Senator Sharpe 
as Abie threw down his hand, showing 
four tens—simultaneously with Stovall, 
who swore as he displayed a beautiful 
picture hand of three kings and a pair of 
queens. 

“Can’t beat any such luck as that to- 
night, anyway.” Stovall once more was 
driven to drink. ‘That was my last 
check I threw in on that last pot. If I’d 
had more in front of me, I might have 
reraised, so I’m lucky I didn’t. How 
many stacks have I had?” 

“Just eleven,” replied the game- 
keeper, who already was busy settling 
with the winners. “You and Struthers 
and myself are the losers. The other 
three lucky stiffs all won.” 

“Of course, I haven’t any such amount 
of currency with me,” Stovall started to 
explain. 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
as good.” 

“There’s your check; but I’d like a 
chance to get even.” Stovall handed 
over the draft for eleven thousand dol- 
lars as if such a losing might be a com- 
mon occurrence, and it was accepted by 
Senator Sharpe with just as little cere- 
mony. 

“T don’t know whether we can have a 
game again to-night,” remarked Colonel 
Struthers in reply to Stovall’s sugges- 
tion. “At any rate, I’ll look you up 
before dinner this evening.” 


Check is just 


A> Stovall parted with the Senator on 
taking the elevator he did not fail 
to note the eye of the elder man turned 
toward the rear of the lobby, and 
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glancing in the same direction, he 
thought the form of the person half hid- 
den behind an open newspaper had a 
familiar appearance. 

“I suppose you’ve had some sleep and 
will stay up until it’s time to wake him 
up?” The Senator had waited until the 
elevator had returned and assured him- 
self that the loser in the poker-game had 
actually retired to his room. Then he 
had walked back and addressed the man 
who was half hidden by the paper. 

“Yes, don’t worry. I’m on the job, 
all right,” was the reply. “How much 
did you take him for?” 

“Eleven grands, and he never made a 
whimper. He’s a game sucker, all right. 
They usually make a beller. Good 
night’s work! Keep him busy and half 
soused when he gets up, and don’t let 
him get out of your sight for a minute, 
whatever you do. We'll take him again 
to-night and polish him off for the finish. 
His check will be put through as soon as 
Struthers’ bank opens. He’ll have them 
wire if it’s O. K., and we'll be able to 
get the coin to-morrow. It’s me for the 
hay now. Good night.” 

While the lone man in the hotel lobby 
was keeping watch, Stovall rested. When 
he had closed his eyes in slumber no 
nightmare came as a result of his night 
of dissipation. It was long past the 
noon hour when Bobby Van Beever once 
more ’phoned the horse-man’s room, an- 
nouncing his arrival. 

“Just my cursed luck,” he swore when 
he had ascended to Stovall’s room and 
heard from him how the game had gone. 
“T couldn’t be lucky enough to be on a 
winner. Think there’s any use trying it 
on again to-night?” Bobby cast the 
keenly inquisitive eye of suspicion at the 
other man. He had found him more 
wide awake than he had expected. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Stovall. 
“Something was said about another 
game. They’re going to let me know 
about it later in the afternoon. Your 
friends are not the easy game you touted 
me onto, son. - Let’s walk out some place 
for the feed.” 

Bobby was not any too talkative a 
companion through the meal. There was 
a restless feeling come over him that he 
was at a loss to account for, even to him- 
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self. He was glad when they had fin- 
ished and he hastened to steer his man 
to where he would run into Struthers and 
some of the others of his mob. 

“What’s the matter, kid?’ was the 
anxious inquiry of Senator Sharpe when 
he had drawn Bobby to one side, leaving 
the ‘“‘come-on” in the able hands of 
Colonel Struthers. “Is there anything 
wrong with your man? Isn’t hep to any- 
thing, is he?” 

“No, of course not. He’s cheerful as 
a spring robin, but still I’ll be glad when 
I get my bit of his dough in my lily- 
white mitt. You know he hasn’t had a 
chance to see a soul outside of some of 
our own gang since I propositioned him. 
Still, I wish he hadn’t woke up so all 
fired cocky this morning. He’s ripe, all 
right, and will go right back for more of 
the same game.” 

“Oh, I guess everything’s-all right,” 
consoled the Senator, showing optimism 
foreign to his usual outward demeanor. 
“Let’s take Stovall down Michigan 
Avenue and walk him through Peacock 
Alley. I saw him eyin’ the-gals yester- 
day. Guess he likes ’em. More’n likely 
we'll run into the kids that got the money 
away from us last night. Lazy young 
whelps will be just about lighting there 


for breakfast at this hour.” 
"PRUE to the prediction of the old 
man, Billy Angle and Tommy Ar- 
mitage were discovered in the grill-room 
of the big Michigan Avenue hotel. They 
greeted Stovall with proper respect, but 
jeered the other two with the heartless 
boisterousness of youth, and then invited 
all hands to join them as waiters placed 
extra chairs about the table. Banter ran 
back and forth, but the losers were game, 
and presently another session was ar- 
ranged for that night. 

“Get your car, Tommy, and drive us 
out to the road-house for dinner,” sug- 
gested Struthers after a time. “You can 
carry all of us, can’t you?” 

“Sure; good idea! All need the fresh 
air, and the day’s fine for a spin. Got up 
too late to go to the ball-game.” 


“W7OU fellows certainly do know 
what’s what and where to go to 
get it,’ remarked the visitor to the city 
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after a perfectly served dinner at the 
popular place of call. ‘Haven't got 
anything like this out our way. Come 
out some time, though, and I'll stake 
you to a big trout and game feed at the 
Elks Club.” 

The thirty-mile distance back to the 
city was covered easily within an hour. 
The members of the party were deliv- 
ered at their various places of abode to 
make quick changes of dress for the 
evening, all except the Senator and Sto- 
vall having announced such intention. 

“Stovall and I don’t want to see the 
same show you do, anyway,” the old fel- 
low asserted. ‘We'll take in a burlycue, 
dressed just as we are, and I reckon 
these clothes are good enough to wear 
out chairs in a poker-game. You boys 
can get dolled up if you want to.” 

The program suggested by the Senator 
was carried out, and all hands met again 
at midnight without Bobby Van Beever’s 
having put in an appearance at any of 
the places visited by the man he had in- 
troduced in his present speedy company. 

There was no new face at the poker- 
table, Stovall noticed when he had taken 
his seat and the Senator had distributed 
the chips about the board. He wondered 
aloud what had become of Bobby. 

“Maybe that’s him now,” answered 
one of the others as the buzz of a bell 
was heard downstairs. 

“What’s up?” inquired the stranger 
when he noticed alarm pictured on the 
faces of his companions when a scared- 
looking servant appeared at the door and 
motioned for Colonel Struthers. 

“It’s the police,” whispered the 
Colonel, turning back for a second after 
the doorman had whispered a few words. 
“They might want to take us in for 
gambling. Mr. Stovall is our guest. 
You know where you and he can hide 
where they can’t get at you. Hurry up. 
The others will have to stand it, if I 
can’t get rid of the officers. There are 
only two of them.” 

“Curses on all coppers!” muttered 
Senator Sharpe as he hustled the visiting 
guest away from the table. “Walk on 
your toes and follow me. Don’t ask any 
questions and hurry.” 

Up a back stairway to the third and 
top floor of the building—which was 
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furnished but untenanted—the old man 
led Stovall. In a rear room stood what 
had all the outward appearance of a tall 
folding bed, built in the shape of a ward- 
robe, fitting flat against the wall. The 
Senator pressed a small knob, deftly con- 
cealed behind a small picture that hung 
on the wall; and what looked innocently 
enough like a bed proved to be a door 
that opened easily outward. Through 
this door Stovall was pushed, the other 
following and pulling the bed back in 
place and leaving the fugitive in total 
darkness. 

“Be still just a second, until I find 
the switch for the light,” whispered his 
companion. A sudden flare surprised 
him, and then he was surprised to find 
himself in another very small room, 
comfortably furnished with two chairs, 
a bed and a lounge. 

“Sit down,” invited the Senator. 
“Looks funny to you, doesn’t it? From 
the rear of the house outside this room 
looks like a big bay window, which it 
was at one time. A few years ago, 
though, when faro-bank and such gam- 
bling was closed, one of the old gamblers 
rented this house and dealt for a few 
select suckers. Occasionally some big 
business man would want to play in 
private, and so he had this room shut off 
just as you see ft, and none of the reg- 
ular players knew it was here. It was 
also safe from a police raid, because they 
never suspected such a place.” 

“But what are we hiding from the 
coppers for?” broke in Stovall. ‘They 
are bound to get the others, anyway, and 
I can stand a pinch if they can. Why 
didn’t they all get in here with us? 
There’s room enough.” 

“No, there isn’t,” insisted the old man, 
“because we may have to stay here for a 
few hours. Besides, the police knew 
there was a party in the house or they 
never would have come in on us. Those 
other fellows can all square themselves 
if they have to go to the police-station, 
but we didn’t want you to have to go 
over and put up a bond, and maybe have 
to go in the police-court to-morrow 
and be tried for gambling. Somebody 
had to take care of you, and I suppose 
they let me do it because I’m the old 
gray head of the crowd. And then, too, 
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the papers would be glad to get a chance 
to write me up. I made some news- 
paper enemies while I was in politics, 
you know. See the ’phone on the wall 
there. They’ll call us up and let us 
know when it’s safe to get out of 
here.” 

Seemingly satisfied, and in fact no 
longer alarmed over the thought of 
being robbed in any such rough fashion 
as at first had come into his head, Stovall 
threw himself on the divan and lighted a 
cigar. His companion also proceeded 
to make himself comfortable, and they 
probably had conversed for more than 
an hour when there was a tinkle from 
the telephone-bell. 

“There they are now. We'll be out in 
a minute.” The Senator hastened to 
the ’phone. 

“Vou’ve got him safe there all right, 
haven’t you?” Struthers was speaking 
from outside. 

“Yes, we are all right.” The only 
portion of the conversation that Stovall 
could get was what the Senator was 
saying. 

“Tell your man we are all at the 
station fixing bail. You can say the cops 
knew there were six of us playing in 
the house and wanted to know where 
the other two got to and have men 
watching outside for you to come out. 
Keep him there until morning and tell 
him I'll ’phone you again when the 
police quit watching, so that you can 
leave the place. You get me, don’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” was the only reply the Senator 
could make, and that was the stranger’s 
only knowledge of the conversation other 
than what he had been told. 

“TI see there’s a shower-bath on the 
side here. Let’s turn in and kill time by 
sleeping until they call us,” was the 
suggestion that the Senator was highly 
pleased to hear Stovall make. It was 
the very thing he wanted to suggest, 
himself, 


EITHER man awoke until the bell, 
which they had expected when they 
went to sleep, called them from their 
slumbers. Again the Senator answered 
the call. 
“Hurry, and let’s get out of here and 
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get a drink.” Stovall was half dressed 
before the other man had finished his 
conversation and announced that the 
policemen had given up the watch. 

“Yes, and I’m ready for something to 
eat too,” was the ready assent. “Did 
you know it was nine o’clock? Fine 
night we had, wasn’t it? I’d like to 
poison a few of those meddlesome cop- 
pers.” The Senator kept up a steady 
rumble of growls until he was dressed 
and ready for the street. The exit was 
as easy as they had found the entrance 
to their little place of retreat, and soon 
the erstwhile prisoners were taking in 
deep breaths of fresh air as they strode 
down the street toward the heart of the 
city. 

They were laughing over the night’s 
adventure after they had finished break- . 
fast at Stovall’s hotel, whence they had 
gone for a shave and fresh linen before 
eating, when a page called for Senator . 
Sharpe. Excusing himself, the Senator . 
followed the boy to a telephone-booth 
in the lobby. 

“What the dickens!” He almost 
dropped the receiver while he swore a ; 
steady streak. 

“Yes, payment was stopped,” an-' 
nounced a voice from the other end. 
“Just got a wire from there. Get rid of 
the boob and find Bobby. He must have 
gummed the play some way or other.” 

Stovall’s face wore a grim smile when 
the page returned and announced that 
Senator Sharpe had been called away in 
a hurry but would be back in a short 
while. 

“But I’ll bet he never comes back,” 
the horse-man wagered with himself. 
Then the person of the many adventures 
lighted a cigar and strolled to the hotel 
office, where he was handed a telegram 
which had just come in. Tearing open 
the envelope, he read: 


Have just received the money which 
the bank tells me you phoned them over 
the long-distance to send me. You are 
an old dear, and we will never forget 
you. Ever so many thanks and best 
wishes for a good time on your vaca- 
tion. 

ETHEL MARSDEN. 


“Well, somebody’s happy, and I guess 
I could afford it,” was the thought of 
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Stovall as he tore the message into strips 
which he tossed into a basket; then he 
strode over to the elevator and went to 
his room. While Stovall was dressing, 
an interesting and animated conversation 
was taking place in another hotel not 
far distant. 

“But how could he have stopped pay- 
ment on the check?” Bobby Van Beever 
was asking of Struthers. ‘You know 
he wasn’t out of my sight from the time 
he fell in with the proposition until I 
left him playing with you, up to the 
time he went to bed yesterday morning. 
Then Sharpe saw him go to his room, 
and I waited in the lobby and watched 
to see if he came down again or sent 
out any message. There was not even a 
bell-hop went up to his room until I 
went up and got him the second morn- 
ing. Then I turned him over to you, 
and you ought to know what he’s been 
doing since.” 

“Well, he wasn’t four feet away from 
me from the time you left him with us 
yesterday until I just left him at the 
breakfast-table an hour ago when 
Struthers ’phoned,” joined in Senator 
Sharpe with a deep growl. “You just 
about went to sleep on the job.” 

“Tf you wasn’t so old—” 

Bobby never finished saying what he 
would do, for all three wheeled in 
surprise. 

“What’s the trouble, boys? You look 
angry about something. No bad news, I 
hope.” Stovall confronted them. Tired 
of being alone, he had strolled out, and 
his first stop chanced to be at the very 
café where the trio were having such an 
earnest little talk. 

“Mr. Stovall, I have just been in- 
formed that your check for eleven thou- 
sand dollars, which you gave Senator 
Sharpe and which the Senator turned 
over to the winners in our little poker- 
game, has been turned back by your 
bank, where payment was refused.” The 
suave Struthers spoke in crisp, business- 
like fashion. 

“Well, that’s surprising, isn’t it, Van?” 
Stovall glanced significantly at Bobby 
Van Beever. Then he continued: 

“T don’t blame you fellows for being 
sore. It’s the best game I ever heard of. 
You certainly sprung a new one, and I 
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came near falling for it, but I got on 
early in the game. Say, Van, who ever 
saw a telegraph messenger-boy with 
clean hands and wearing a three-carat 
diamond ring? When I saw that flash, 
I thought of your signing up out the 
window before you pretended to tele- 
phone for the messenger. Oh yes, I 
always watch a stranger’s hands, and I 
saw you keep the hook pulled down 
when you took up the ’phone-receiver 
and pretended to talk to the office. 

“And as for you, Colonel,”—turning 
to Struthers, who was showing red under 
his immaculate collar,—“I was on when 
you knocked that yellow check off the 
table and you and the waiter went after 
it at the same time. That’s when he 
changed the cold deck for the one you 
had in your hand, wasn’t it? 

“TI knew I was getting something all 
through the game, but I’ll have to con- 
fess that I’m not yet on to all the work 
you fellows have. Wish I did, for it’s 
certainly great stuff, but that old cold- 
deck stunt is out of date. The little 
boys out where I came from are on to 
that. And say, Van, I wasn’t as sleepy 
as I looked next morning after that 
play when you came up to my room. 
I’ve had too many hard nights to let a 
little session like that knock me out. 
Of course, I fiever had a suspicion that 
our little telegram that was supposed to 
stop payment on the check hadn’t gone 
through in the regular way. Certainly 
not. However, just to be on the safe 
end, I got hold of old Jim Lawton, 
president of the Omaha bank, on the 
long-distance before I went to bed that 
morning. Jim’s old and an early riser. 
He’s been a partner of mine in a few 
deals. I wanted to tell him to send 
some money to my niece, and thought as 
long as we were talking money matters 
I’d as well confirm our little telegraph- 
message. 

“You’re certainly great entertainers, 
all of you, and darned if I don’t like 
you. Get the whole party together to- 
night, and I’ll buy the best dinner to be 
had in town for the whole party. 

“But you can’t blame an old stager 
like me for being cautious when he’s 
plaving the other man’s game, now, can 
you?” 
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document, entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters 
~The Reason and The Re medy.” The coupon be- 
low mailed today will bring you one copy. 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. It is 
the finest, costliest, most successful typewriter we 
ever built. It is yours for 10 cents per day in 
monthly payments of $3.00. Everyone can own @ 
typewriter now. Will any sane person ever again 
pay $100 for a standard typewriter when the 
Standard Visible Oliver Nine sells for $49? 

Send today for your copy of our book and 
further details. You'll be surprised. 


No money down—no C. 0. D. ‘After you 
read our book you may ask for an Oliver for 
five days free trial. Be your own salesman. 
Save yourself $51. You decide in the privacy 
of your own office or home, as you use the 
Oliver. Then if you want to own an Oliver you 
may pay at the rate of 10 cents per day. 

Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and The Remedy.” 
It rips off the mask. Cut the coupon out now. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1156 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


1156 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me your book— 











In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 





